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INTEODTJCTOUY NOTE. 

Fioceedings of the Second Session of the Indian Bound Table 
'Conference in Plenary Session mil be published separately as a 
Command Paper, to which this xolume is supplementary 

The Introductory Note to the Command Paper explains, briefly, 
-the procedure adopted by the Conference at its Second Session. 



NOTE. 


The following Heads for discussion were placed before the* 
Committee h}'’ the Chairman : — 

1. Strength and Composition of the Eederal Legislature. 

2. Questions connected with the Election of Members of 
the Federal Legislature. 

3. Relations between the two Chambers of the Eederal; 
Legislature. 

4. Distribution of Einancial Resources between the Eede- 
ration and its Units. 

5. The Ministry and its Relations with the Legislature. 

6. Distribution of Legislative Powers between the Eederal 
and Provincial Legislatures, and Effect in the States of 
Legislation relating to Eederal Subjects. 

7. Administrative Relations between the Eederal Govern- 
ment, the States and the Provinces. 

8. The Eederal Court. 

It will he noted that : (a) the above Heads were not taken up 
by the Committee in numerical order; (6) Heads 5 and 6 were only 
partially discussed ; (c) no discussion on Head 7 has yet taken place. 

Detailed points for discussion in connection with each Head 
were drafted by the Chairman. They are printed in this volume at 
the commencement of the proceedings under the respective Heads. 
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Pu()Ci;k})inos or 'rjir SKvrN-i-ji Mketing of xirE JIinokities Cojurix- 
ti;e I'lELi) ON ^Monday, 2Srn Sepxfmjjeh, 1931, at 12.0 noon. 

(■JJtniriunn : M}*- fiiciuls, I should like to say first to all of you 
]iow vorv ^dad I am <o sec you again and to find associated with us 
now .Dorogaies bringing into our counsels an extended representation 
and also an cxiended aulhority. I am very sorry that certain pre- 
occupations, the existence of which ^mu all understand, have 
it impossible for me to see you personally ns I should have liked 
before now; but with that generosity and sympathy that you showed 
me when we were meeting here before I am sure you will forgive 
what may appear to be I'ather a gross shortcoming on my part. 

I welcome especially those of you who are here for the first 
time. And may I Avith all my heart bespeak the most hearty and 
the most friendiv co-operation in the solution of a problem which in 
its nature is exceedingly difficult, but which is as important as it 
is difficult? 

If one were to turn to any great philosophy or any great system 
of thought upon which could be built up a harmony between races, 
a harmony between conflicting thought, where could one go to find 
it more readily than to the great philosophies of India itself? Those 
philosophies where brotherhood is inculcated, where peace and har- 
mony and co-operation are enjoined; those philosophies which look 
at the world not in a mere abstract way but as someihing essentially 
composed of difFerences, and vet essentially calling for a harmony 
of difFerence rather than a mere uniformity of thought or of action. 

That is the problem which is before the Hound Table Conference. 
We do not want in change the Hindu: we do not want to change 
the Muslim; we do not want to change the Sikh. We want to 
change none of you, with great and noble historical traditions of 
which you are very proud, and I hope you do not want to change us. 
But we do want, recognising our differences and maintaining and 
cherishing those differences, nevertheless to ’find some means by 
which we can find co-operation for the good of each other, and 
through that good for the good of the whole world. In that spirit 
I take the chair at this Committee. 

When we met last, h' e problem of minorities, I candidly con- 
fess, and I am sure thosi if you who were with me then must also 
candidlv confess, baffled aw; We could not come to a solution of the 
difficulties. I took' the view then that this minority difficulty should 
be settled by yourselves. To my mind it is a problem internal to 
the Indian problem, and I again appeal to you, as I appealed to you 
(hen, to agree amongst yourselves regarding the safeguards that are 
necessary for each of vou for your existence, and to make those 
arrangements which will be satisfactory to all of you concerned in 
this matter. 

Some of vou were good enough, when we last met. to suggest that 
in the end the Government or some of us should arbitrate when you 
failed to agree. I think, my friends, that is a most unsatisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. ’Any arbitration would probably be un^c- 
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cbptablo to jou all^ it would xaeet the needs or the desires of none 
of you And imagine the fate of the pool arbitrator -wlieu you go 
home to India and jou begin to explain the work that has been done 
and tbe arrangements that haao been come to by this Conference 
I have often been a scapegoat m my life, and I am willing to be a 
scapegoat again if it is good and if it is necessary, but I think you 
j ourselves in tbis respect, if I might sav so, should become your 
own scapegoats and tiu e upon your own shoulders the responsibility 
of the solution of this very diihtuU and lutncate pioblem If jou 
are responsible for an agreement, jou will woik it out, jou must 
work it out, you will have to work it out, because you will have 
nobody to blame for it except yourselves If somebody else oilers i 
solution and imposes it upon you, you will not have upon you that 
same obligation to work it with all your hearts, all your strength 
and all your souls I therefore repeat what I said to you before — to 
those of you who were here before — and appeal to you to do your 
best to settle this amongst yourselves If you would allow me lo 
help you, if any help from me is necessary, it is at your disposal, I 
shall DO only too glad to be of any assistance to vny of you, individu 
ally or as sections, in order that this agieement may be reached 

Now, I do not think that any long speeches will be nece&saxy on 
this occasion, 1 want to get to conclusions as quickly as conclusioub 
can reasonably be come to Ihere aro many problems to solve, 
many difiicultiea to discuss, and we bbail have to have patience witb 
each other during these discussions, but it is quite unueces&ary ioi 
us to make very long speeches of a general character upon the 
problems themselves o are face to race with the question how 
can the various majorities, minorities, how can the various com 
munities, how can the various peoples with a past, with tiaditions 
how can those who have been outside the pale and those who have 
been inside the pale, now that we arc considering a new constitution 
for India, a constitution that will be based upon demoexacy, a Uubt 
ot the people, how can we all togethei devise means b^ which wo 
will share in the power of that Government and use that power not 
in the interests ot a sect oi a community or a cldhs, but in the 
interests of the whole of the mas'*es of the people which compose the 
Indian population’’ lhat is our problem that is your problem 
Set about it and solve it 

1 have no list of speakers in front of me Have you amongst 
yourselves delegated anyone to put a view, oi have you any pro 
poaal to make? Let me put a question to you la it true as I have 
beaid that theie are some negoti itions going on, that have a 
chance — I will not put it higher than that-^f being successful? 

Sit Ah Iviam Mr Prime lliniater I have no delegated autho 
nty whatsoever to make any submission to you It so happens that 
I am here, and if I may say so, I have the privilege of representing 
your choice, Sir, of selection I am at piesent leally nobody, but 
I belong to a party in India which is known as the Nationalist 
Muslim Party Prom that Party itself I have no authority, but 
as I belong to that Party, it is possible for me to place before you. 
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uiul niy fellow dolegatoH oiul colleagiics, wluil the MubUiiI 
iSationoliBt point of view is in regunl to tliis jinaiter of the new 
coiistilution. 

1 ani i»L'rM)nally )iot aMarc if there are any negotiations going on 
so Jar as the itlusiini Uolegution is concernocl. X have had no op- 
portvinity oi knowing fliat there are 0113’ proposals at present that 
are luider eonsideranon. It niaj* he, as 1 Jmve heard generally, 
iJiat Mtine kind of understanding ina}' be arrived at, 1 do not vouch 
ioi it; 1 know nothing about it. If 3'ou desii-e. Sir, that 1 should 
nut before you the iiluslim JS’ationaJist point of view, 1 shall be 
ready to do so; but, of course, X luust iiave your pennission, because 
it may lake a little time, and ccouom3>^ oi time in a meeting like 
this is one’s principal aim. 

• Chaivman : The point is that this Committee’s business is very 
strict I3' limited to a consideration of the Minorities problem. 

Sir AH Imam : It is from that point of view that I shall ap- 
proach the subject. 

Chairman : If there is no other otiicial intervention shall X call 
on Sir Ali Imam? 

JlJl. The Aga Khan : I believe that Mahatma (Jaudhi is going 
to sec the Muslim Delegation to-night. Wo hope to-night to have a 
friendly talk with our friend. TJiat is all that I can tell 3^ou as 
far as an}-^ possible negotiation is concerned. 

Pandit M. M. MaLaviya : It is true that conversations have 
been going on on the Xliudu-Muslim question, and generall}' on the 
minorities question, among certain members of this Committee. I 
therefore think that it would be an advantage to adjourn the dis- 
cussion in order that those conversations should have a chance, if 
opinions are expressed to-da3' beiore we know W'hat the result of the 
conveisations have been, I do not think that that will help the 
cause. I therefore think that it would be an advantage to let the 
matter stand over until the next meeting of the Committee. 

Chairman : I understand, l^aiidit Malavi3'a, that you suggest 
that we should adjourn now? 

Pandit M. M. Malavtya : If Sir Ali Iman wishes to place the 
Muslim point of view before the Committee I have no objection, - 
'but I thought that a general discussion on the subject might stand 
over. 

Chairman : I would suggest that if you are going to adjourn 
we had better not have any speech which is likely, perhaps, to raise 
unnecessary diflB.culties. 

Pandit M. M. Malaviya : That was the. reason for my sugges- 
tion. 

Sir Provash Chnnder Mittcr : I think that we should adjourn, 
but I should like to mention that so far as the Bengal Delegates 
are concerned we have not heard anything. We shall be quite 
willing to join in these conversations. 

I \ 
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Chaimian Iheie are other minoiities which arc repreaeuted 
If we adjourn, they will have to see if they can get their point of 
view made readj for expression Au adjournment would be useful 
■only if those representatives of the other sections would use the 
-adjournment period for the purpose of preparing something, and 
then handing in to me, in preparation for the next meeting, a list 
of names of those who would like to tal e pait in the discussions I 
am rather at a disadvantage this morning because nobody has 
handed in his name If you would like it, I could conduct this 
Conference in such a waj that you would break up in the couise of 
two or three meetings That is exactly what I am determined shall 
not happen In order to he able to guide the discussion in a fnendlj 
and in a profitable way I should like to know who is going to speak, 
and what points of view aie going to be put forward, so that the 
epeakers might be called upon at the most helpful moment The 
idea IS not to suppress speeches at all, but in order that the dis- 
cussion shall proceed in such a way as to produce the maximum 
amount of good If you do adjourn now, please remember that the 
athera of you are coming to a bargain with me that you too will use 
this time for the purpose of making preparations lor a statement 
which will be brief^, to the point, and comprehensive, and, I beg of 
you, helpful On that understanding, and with that bargain, will 
you adjournf 

Dr Amhedlar I would like to say one word before wo adjourn 
As regards your suggestion — that while these negotiations are going 
■on members of the other minority communities should prepare their 
case — r should like to say that, so far as the Depressed Classes are 
concerned, we have already presented our cose to the Minorities sub- 
committee last time 

The only thing which remains for me to do is to put before this 
Committee a short statement suggesting the quantum of representa 
tion which we want in the difterent Legislatures Beyond that I do 
not think I am called upon to do anything, but the point I am 
anxious to make at the very outset is this I have heard with great 
pleasure that further negotiations are going to take place for the 
settlement of the communal issue but I would like to make this 
matter absolutely plain at the very start I do not wish that any 
doubt should be left on this question at all Those who are negotiat- 
ing ought to understand that they are not plenipotentiaries at all, 
that whatever may be the representative character of Mr Gandhi 
or the Congress people, they certainly are not in a position to bind 
us — certainly not I say that most emphatically in this meeting 

Another thing I want to say js this- that ihe claims put forward 
by the various minorities are claims put forward by themselves 
iirespective of the consideration as to whether the claims that they 
bave put forwaid aie consistent with the claims of the other minon 
ties Consequently any negotiations which take place between one 
minority on the one hand and the Congress or any other people for 
■that matter on the other hand, without taking into consideration 
the claims which have heen put forward by the other minorities, 
It T c — III C 
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a;an Jiave no cliauce of success as far as I aiu concerned. I want to 
nialvc that ahsolutelj^ plain. I hare no quarrel with the question 
whether any particular coniniunitj' should get weiglitag'e or not,, 
hut I do want to say most emphatically that whoever claims weight- 
age and whoeA’er is willino- to o-ive that weig-htao-e he must not g-ive- 
it — he cannot give it — out of my share. I want to mane that ab- 
solutely j)lain. 

&'?• Henry Gidncy : I want to say a veiy few words. I whole- 
heartedly associate myself with my friend i)r. Anihedhar. Repre- 
senting a small community as I do, I fail to see where I come in in. 
this transaction. If the Congress on the one hand makes a settle- 
ment with the Muhammadans on the other hand, where do the other- 
minority communities come in? You ask us to settle our differences- 
amongst ourselves and to present them individually. We have al- 
ready done so. At the last Conference I submitted the minimum 
demands of the small community I ref)resent. I want to make H 
ahundantl}'’ clear that in making this new map of India all minori- 
ties should have the right of putting their own little spot on it,, 
and I do not see how we can if the settlement here is going to- 
he entirely a Hindu-Muslim pact. 

A Member : Why do you assume that? 

Sir Henry Gidney : The other minorities represent nearly- 
j 60,000,000, and if we are on the one hand to make this agreement 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans, and on the other hand 
if the other minority communities are to set their own little houses in 
order, how do we come together? Who will decide? Will the- 
Government decide and come to a compact with us? 

Chairman : I want you to decide with them. 

Sir Henry Gidney : With oui'selves? 

Chairman : With the whole lot of us. 

Sir Henry Gidney : If there is going to be a settlement between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans I think the other minorities- 
should be represented. We cannot have a settlement of that ques- 
tion alone and have them making concessions to each other at our 
expense. We have not only to consider the Hindus and Muham- 
madans but the Princes, who come into this matter also. In other 
words, if you take the rupee, a.s it were, and divide 16 annas 9 
pies amongst yourselves and leave 3 pies for the minorities to- 
scramble for, that will not be just. 

Chairman : Do not let there be any misunderstanding. This^ 
is the body before which the final settlement must come, and the 
suggestion is merely that if there are minorities or comm-unities that 
hitherto have been in conflict with each other, they should use a 
short time for the purpose of trying to overcome their diffieiilties. 
That will be a step, and a very important and essential step, towards 
a general agreement, but the agreement is going to be a general’ 
one. 

I)r. AmbedJcar : I have made my position absolutely clear. 
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( hairman Dr Ambedkii’s position has been made absolutelj 
deal , in his usual splendid way he has left no doubt at all about 
at, and that will come up when this body lesumes its discussions 
hat I would like to do is to get jou all to feel that we are to 
opeiating togethei loi a general settlement, not for a settlement 
between any two or any three, but a complete settlement 

Sardar U]]al Singh I should like to say a lew words The 
question with which we are faced is the solution of the minorities 
problem It is not a question that concerns Hindus and Muham- 
madans only, it 13 the question of how the various minorities are to 
be protected in the new constitution If the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans are going to negotiate, they cannot negotiate for all 
the minorities, nor are the Muhammadans a minority in all the 
Provinces Taking India as a whole the Muhammadans are cei- 
tainly a very strong minority, but there are three or four other 
minorities — the Sikhs, the Xiuropeans, the Christians and the 
Depressed Classes — whose rightj have got to be equally protected 

Another point that has got to be borne in mind is that in the 
Federal constitution that we are going to evolve the Provinces will 
have very extensive powers and the control of the Central Govern- 
ment will be largelj relaxed, so that the real problem will be within 
the Provinces — the problem of the majorities and minorities in the 
various autonomous Provinces 

Take, for example, the Punjab The question there would not 
be that of a Hindu majority and a Muslim minority, it is a question 
of a Muslim majority and a Sikh minority The question ought 
therefore to he faced and tackled from that point of view It will 
not bring a solution nearer if the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
alone are to negotiate They cannot negotiate for all the minorities 
noi can the settlement he arrived at without adjusting the claims 
of other important minorities 

I welcome the adjournment, but I do impress on this Committee 
that that adjouinment period should he utilised and could very well 
be utilised by the representatives of the various minorities also tak 
ing part in the negotiations which are to be conducted That is the 
only way of airiving at a complete settlement if it is intended that 
the settlement should be acceptable to all concerned If this is no* 
done, you will he creating suspicion m the minds of the various 
minorities I need onlj saj very modestly that no agreement will 
be acceptable to the Sikhs to which thev (Co not become a party by 
securing what they consider the mihimum for self-preservation 

With these few words 1 welcome the adjournment, hut I repeat 
■that it ought to he utilised in the proper manner 

Chairmn-t The position is this M e will adjourn now, I think, 
and later continue our meetings Pending im negotiations that 
may be going on between any two or any three of you, we can take 
up the time in listening to a statement of the claims of the other 
minorities I think that would he very useful It would save time, 
nnd it would not mar the possibility of any harmony that maj be 
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rf.nrliod bfi^veon, «ya 3 % our Sikh friends — who, wo hnow, can look 
after thouisolves with a gioai deal of pcrsisfonce — Mr, Gandhi and 
his friends, and the Apn KJian and his, 

Ihif do, my friends, po nwa^- from this mceiinp now with a spirit 
of (iotormimition fo settle this problem, Jletermine that this is 
troinf to he settled and that if is not' "oilin' to he a mere rival fin-ht 
endinp in nothing. 

It you will apree to adjourn now, in the meantime will you be 
good enough to send in names which I will call at the next meeting, 
and in the meantime the various negotiations can be continued? 
I'lic question is when our next meeting shall be. 

/?r. A/nhcfi/cfir : 1 should like to suggest whether it would not 
be po-^sible for you to appoint a small Committee consisting of 
members drawn from the various minority communities, along with 
the Congress representatives, to sit in an informal manner and dis- 
cuss tins pi'oblem during tlie period of the adjournment. 

Chairman : I was going to make this suggestion. Do not ask 
me to appoint that Committee; do it yourselves. I have invited 
you to get together. Could not you manage to hold an informal 
meeting amongst ^-ourselves and talk the matter over, and then when 
you apeak here you will speak with some sort of knowledge of the 
effect of what you are saying on others? Could we leave it in that 
way? 

Dr. Amhedkar : As you like. 

Chairman : That would be far better. 

(The Committee adjourned at 12-35 p.m.) 


Proceedings of the Eighth Meeting of the Minorities Commit- 
tee HELD ON Thursday, 1st Octoder, 1931, at 11.0 a.m. 

Mr. Gandhi : Prime Minister, after consultation with His High-, 
ness The Aga_ Khan and other Muslim friends last night, we came 
to the conclusion that the purpose for which we meet here would be. 
better served if a week’s adjournment was asked for. I have not. 
had the opportunity of consulting my other colleagues, but I have 
no doubt that they will also agree in the proposal I am making. I 
have been haAung with my Muslim friends anxious conversations, 
and T had the pleasure of meeting some other friends also last after- 
noon belonging to the different groups or classes. We were not able 
to make much headway, but they too felt that the time at our dis- 
posal was too short even for exchanging views. I piay say for my- 
self that beyond this week’s adjournment I would not press for any 
further adjournment, but I would report to this Committee whuu 
has been the result of the endeavour I shall be making during the- 
week. 

I let out no secret when I inform this Committee that His High- 
pess and the other friends with whom I was closeted last night laidj 
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upon my shoulders the burden of calling representatives of the 
different gioups together and holding consultations with a view 
to arriving at some final settlement If this propos'il of mine com- 
mends itself to you, Prime Minister, and to the rest of the members 
of this Committee, I shall be glad I know that His Highness will 
second this proposal, and let us all hope that at the end of the week 
it will be possible to repoit some sort of a settlement 

Vt hen I express this hope I do not wish to con>pj any impres- 
sion that, because I express it, there is something that I know, 
and on which I am building that hope But I am an irrepressible 
optimist, and often in my lifetime when the horizon has appeared 
to be the blackest, some turn has taken place which has given good 
ground for hope Whatever it may be, so far as human endeavour 
13 possible, all that endeavour will be made, I have no doubt, by 
many members of this Committee to arrive at a settlement 

With these words I leave my proposal, that we adjourn our pro- 
ceedings to this day week, in your hands for consideration 

H JS The Aga Khan I have pleasure in seconding the pro- 
posal. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh I rise to give my whole hearted support 
to this proposal, and I share the hope that by this means we may 
com© to some understanding, gi\en good will on both sides 

Dr Amhedkar I do not wish to create any difficulty in our 
making every possible attempt to arrive at some solution of the 
problem ^ith which this Committee has to deal, and if n solution 
can be arrived at by the means suggested by Mahatma Gandhi, 
for one, will have no objection to that proposal 

But there is just this one difficulty with which I, as represent- 
ing the Depressed Classes, am faced I do not know what sort cf 
committee Mahatma Gandhi proposes to appoint to consider this 
question during the period of adjournment, but I suppose that the 
Depressed Classes will he represented on this committee 
Mr Gandhi . Without doubt 

Dr Amhedkar Thank you But I do not know whether in 
the position in which I am to day it would be of any use for me or 
my colleague to work on the proposed committee And for this 
reason Mahatma Gandhi told us on the first day that he spoke in 
the Federal Structure Committee that as a representative of the 
Indian National Congress he was not prepared to give political 
recognition to any community other than the Muhammadans and- 
the Sikhs He was not prepared to recognise the Anglo-Indians, 
the Depressed Classes, and the Indian Chiistians 1 do not think 
that I am doing any violence to etiquette by stating m this Com- 
mittee that when I had the pleasure of meeting Mahatma Gandhi a 
week ago and discussing the question of the Depressed Classes with 
him, and when we, as members of the other minorities, had the 
chance of talking with him yesterday in his office, he told us in 
quite plain terms that the attitude that he had taken in the Federal 
Structure Committee was his full and well considered altitude. 
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they are au iufcegral part of the nation that a majority community, 
speaiang through the mouth of Mahatma Gandhi, aid, if I ma^’ 
^7 ^ majoritj’- community, speaking through the mouth of 

rtia Highness The Aga Khan, are making an appeal that we shall 
not bring our small domestic quarrels before those who are not 
concerned primarily with them, but that we shall settle them our- 
selves, with equity, magnanimity and a sense of chivalry which is 
justice, and a sense of self-respect which does not permit outsiders 
to know of the diSerences within our own house. 


That is my appeal. Prime Minister, and I hope it will be ac- 
cepted by all the minorities and majorities present. 

Dr. Amhedkar : 1 should like to make my position further clear. 
It seems that there has been a certain misunderstanding regard- 
ing what I said. It is not that I object to adjournment; it is not 
that I object to serving on any committee that might be appointed 
to consider the question. I^Tiat I would like to know before I enter 
upon this committee, if they give me the privilege of serving on 
it, is: What is the thing that this committee is going to consider? 
Is it only going to consider the question of the Muhammadans 
vis-a-vis the Hindus? Is it going to consider the question of the 
Muhammadans vis-d-vis the Sikhs in the Punjab? Or is it going 
to consider the question of the Sikhs vis-d-vis the Hindus? Is it 
going to consider the question of the Christians, the Anglo-Indians 
and the Depressed Classes? 

If we understand perfectly well before we start that this com- 
mittee will not merely concern itself with the question of the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans, of the Hindus and the Sikhs, but will also 
take upon itself the responsibility of considering the Depressed 
Classes, the Anglo-Indians and the Christians, I am perfectly will- 
ing to allow this adjournment resolution to be passed without my 
protest. But I do want to say this, that if I am to be left out in the 
cold, and if this interval is going to be utilised for the purpose of 
solving the Hindu-Muslim question and the Hindu-Sikh question, 

I would press that this Committee should at once grapple with the 
question and consider it, rather than allow both positions to be taken 
hold of by somebody else. 


3Ir. Gandhi : Prime Minister and friends, I see that there is 
some kind of misunderstanding with reference to the scope of the 
work that some of us have set before ourselves. I fear that Dr. 
Ambedkar, Colonel Gidney and other friends are unnecessarily 
nervous about what is going to happen. Who a,m I to deny political 
status to any single interest or class or even individual in 
As a representative of the Congress I should be unworthy of the 
trust that has been reposed in me by the Congress if I were guilty 
of sacrificing a single national interest. _ I have undoubtedly given 
-expression to my own views on these points. I must confess that 1 
hold to those views also. But there are ways and ways of guaran- 
teeing protection to every single interest. It will be for those of 
us who ^11 be putting our heads together to try to evolve a scjieme^ 
Hobody would be hampered in pressing his own views on the 
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members of this very informal conference or meeting. We need 
not call it a committee I have no authoiity to convene any com- 
mittee or to bring into being a committee I can only act as a 
humble messenger of peace, trv to get togethei representatives of 
different interests and groups, and see whether, by being closeted 
in one room and by heart-to heait conversation, we may not be able 
to remove cobwebs of misunderstanding and see our way clear to 
tbe goal that lies so hazily before us to-day 

I do not think, therefore, that anybody need be afraid as to 
being able to express his opinion or carrying his opinion aUo 
lime will he there equal to that of everyone of us, it will cany 
no greater weight, I have no authority behind me to carry mj 
opinion against the opinion of anybody I have simply gl^en 
expression to my views in the national interest, and I snail give 
expression to these viev s whenever they are opportune It will be 
for you, it 18 for you to reject or accept those opinions Iherefore 
please disabuse your minds, everyone of us, of the idea that there 
18 going to be any steam rolling m the Conference and the informal 
meetings that I have adumbrated But if you tbink that this is 
one way of coming closer together than by sitting stiffly at this 
table, aou will not only carry this adjournment motion, but give 
your wholehearted co operation to the proposal that I ha\e made 
m connection with these informal meetings 

Sir Hubert Carr Hi Prime Minister, ray community has not 
been mentioned It is a very small one, but I would like to say 
that we welcome an adjournment or any other means which will 
assist a solution of this question which we lecognise must precede 
the final consideration of other questions in which we are all 
vitally interested 

Dr Datta May I say I welcome this adjournment 

Chairman Then I shall proceed to put it I put it on the 
clear understanding, my friends, that the time la not going to be 
wasted, and that these conferences — as Mr Gandhi has said, in 
formal conferences, hut nevertheless I hope very valuable and 
fruitful conferences — ^will take place between now and our next 
meeting T hope you will all pledge yourselves to use the time in 
that way 

{The Committee adjourned at 11-28 n m ) 


PnOCEEDINGS OF THE NiNTH MexTINC OF THE MlNOKlTlES CoUMIT- 
TEE iiEiD ON Theusday, 8th Octobee, 1931, A1 11 A M 

Chairman • When we met last Thursday, by common conseut 
we adjourned for a week m order to enable informal and unofficial 
consultations to take place, with a view of coming to an agreement 
Perhaps our first business is to receive a report from those who 
conducted the uegotiations May I ask Mr Gandhi to speak first** 
Mr Gandhi Prime Minister and friends, it is with deep soi- 
row and deeper humiliation that I have to announce utter failure 
on my part to secure an agreed solution of the communal question 



sjiJonii.'i! ronvoKsations amoni,'- .'uul wif)i the representatives 
ot (iilrrmil p]oiij)s. ] aj)oiogise Jo you, Mr. Prime Minister, and 
riu' oflif-r volhafsui's inr iho waste vt a precious ^Ycek. My only 
rou.-nhiiot) lii's- in the fad that when 1 accepted the burden of 
‘.(irviiip- on (bese lalics J knew that iJicie was not much, hope of 
fourc'.s. and still nioie in the fad that 1 am not aware of bavinq; 
.vit.'troii anr eiwrt to reach a solution. 


Uiu to say thai the conversations have to our utter shame failed 
i'. no? to say the whole truth. Causes of iailure were inherent in 
jhe r(UU])os[tion of the fjidian Delegation. We are almost all not 
eieeicd rcpre-»entatives of the ]>arlies or groups whom we are pre- 
sumed to represent ; we are here by nomination of the Government. 
Xor are those whoso presence was absolutely necessary for an agreed 
solution to be found here. Further, you will allow me to say that 
this was hardly tlie time to summon the Minorities Conunittee. It 
lacks the sense of reality in that we do not know what it is that we 
are going to get. If wo hnew in a definite manner that we were 
going to get the thing we want, we should hesitate fifty times before 
we tiirew it away in a sinful wrangle, as it would be if we are told 
that the getting of it would depend upon the ability of the present 
Delegation to produce an agreed solution of the communal tangle. 
'J’lic solution can he the crown of iho Swaraj constitution, not its 
foundation — if only because our difiercnces have hardened, if they 
have not arisen, by reason of the foreign domination. I have not a 
siindow of a doxibt that, the iceberg of communal differences will 
melt under the warmth of the sun of freedom. 


I. therefore, venture to .'suggest that tlie Minorities Committee 
be adjourned .«fnc dfc and that the fundamentals of the constitution 
be liammercd into shape as quickly as may be. ^leanwhile, the 
informal work of discovering a true solution of the communal prob- 
lem will and must continue; only it must not baulk or be allowed 
to block the progress of constitution-building. Attention must be 
diverted from it and concentrated on the main part of the structure. 

I hardly need point out to the Committee that my failiu'e does 
not juean the end of all hope of arriving at an agreed solution. My 
failure does not e\en mean my utter defeat; there is no such word 
in my dictionary. 3ifv confession merely means failure of the 
special effort for wliich I presumed to ask for a week’s indulgence, 
which you so generously gave. 

I propose to use the failure as a stepping-stone to success, and I 
inviie you all to do likewise; but. should all effort at agreement fail, 
even when the Pound Table Conference reaches the end of iis 
labours, I would suggest the addition of a clause to the expected 
constitution appointing a judicial tribunal that would examine all 
claims and give its final decision on ail the points that may be left 
unsettled. 

ZXor need this Committee tliink that the time given for enabling 
informal conversations to be carried on has been altogether wasted. 
You will be glad to learn that many friends not members of the 
Delegation Imve been giving their attention to the question. 
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Among these I ■\\oul<i mention Sir Geofire\ Corhett He has pro 
duced a scheme of ledistnbtitiou of the Punjab which though it 
has not found acceptance is in ma opinion uell worth studying 
I am asking Sir Geottiej if he uiH kindly elaborate and circulate 
it among the members Our Sil h colleagues have also produced 
another which is at least uorth) of studj Sir Hubert Carr pro 
duced last night an ingenious and no\el pioposal to set up for the 
Punjab two 1 egislatureo the lower to satisfy the iluslim claim 
and the upper nearly sati^faing the Sikh claim Though I am no 
believer in a bicameial I egislatuie I am inich attracted by Sn 
Hubert s proposal and I would invite him to pursue it further with 
the same zeal with which I gratefulU admit he followed and con 
tnbuted to the informal deliberations 

I astlj inasmuch as the onlj reason for m> appearance at these 
deliberations is that I leprcsent the Indian National Congress I 
must clearly set fonh its position In e>pite of appeal auces to the 
contran e&pec allv in England the Congress claims to represent 
the whole nation ind most dtndedlv the dumb raillioi^s among 
whom are included the nunibeile«$ Untouchables who are more 
suppressed than depressed as also in a way the trioie unfortunate 
and neglected cla'ises Inoun as Backward Races 

Heie IS the Congress po->ition in a nutshell I am reading the 
Congress lesolution on the subject Houerer much it may hoTO 
failed in the leali^ation the Cingres*; has since its inception oot 
up pure nationalism as It ideal It has endeaiourcd to break domi 
communal bairiers The following I ahore resolution was the rul 
minating point in its advance tow ards nationalism In s leu of the 
lapse of the Sehru Eeport it s unneces ary to declare the polo 
of the Congiess regarding communal que'>tions — 

The Congiess believing that in an independent Jn I ^ 
communal questions can enh be solved on stnctl\ i if f’ - 
lines but as the Silhs in pailicular and the Mu3u 
the othei ininoiitie!> in general have ovpre-^ed hv 
tion over the solution of communal question j '' 
the "Yehm Report tins Congress assures th 
Huslims and other minorities that no oJut on 0 ^ 
future constitution a\iU be acceptable to fh C*' — 
does not gi\e full «!a{isfactiou to the j arf 
Hence the Congre&s is piecluded from setting f 
solution of the communal problem but at t! 
the history of the nation it was Alt that V ^ 
should suggest for adoption Ij the coimtrv ♦ >4 *- ^ 

munal m appearance vet as nearh lat *' g r«- 

ally acceptable to the commumfie " 'f'l ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

mittee therefore after full and free r*' an r ] 

the following scheme — 

1 (o) The article ii n tit it on 

mental rights shall lacU '‘e a Liiaranfee fo 
concerned of the I of tier oilf 
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who take eitreme views and cannot adopt it, that the Com 
mittee will gladly, as it is bound to by the Lahore Resolu 
tiou, accept without reservation any other scheme if it com- 
mands the acceptance of all the parties concerned ” 

That 18 the Congress resolution 

If, however, a national solution is impossible and the Congress 
scheme proves unacceptable, I am not precluded from endorsing 
any other reasonable scheme which may be acceptable to the parties 
concerned The Congress position on this question therefore is one 
of the greatest possible accommodation Where it cannot help it 
will not obstruct Needless to say the Congress will whole heartedly 
support any scheme of private arbitration It seems to have been 
represented that I am opposed to anj representation of the Rn 
touchables on the Legislature This is a travesty of the truth 
"What I have said, and what 1 must repeat, is that I am opposed to 
their special representation I am convinced that it can do them 
no good, and may do much hatm, but the Congress is wedded to 
ndult franchise Therefore millions of them can be placed on the 
Voters’ Roll It is impossible to conceive that, with untouchability 
fast disappearing, nominees of these voters can be boycotted by the 
others, but what these people need more than election to the Legis 
latures is protection from social and religious persecution Custom, 
which 18 often more powerful than law, has brought them to a 
degradation of which every thinl mg Hindu has need to feel ashamed 
and to do penance I should, therelore, ha e the most drastic legis 
lation rendering criminal all the special persecution to which these 
fellow countrymen of mine are suojected by the so called superior 
classes Thank God the conscience of Hindus has been stirred, 
and untouchability will soon be a relic of our sinful past 

Str Muhammad Shafi Prime Minister, I am sure every one of 
the Indian representatives on this Committee shares the humiliation 
and sorrow to which Mahatma Gandhi has given expression as a 
result of the breakdown of the discussions and negotiations which 
have been goin^ on during the last week with a view, if possible, to 
arrive at an amicable settlement of the commmal problem I desire 
on behalf of the Muslim Delegation to hear testimony to the 
indefatigable efforts which Mahatma Gandhi has made m order to 
bring aw)ut such a settlement Indeed he has spared, no effort, to 
quote his own language, in ordei to achieve that consummation, 
but it 18 unfortunate that his efforts, and those of other members of 
the informal committee who have striven to their utmost to bring 
about such a settlement, have ended in failure 

Mahatma Gandhi has expressed it as his opinion this morning 
that the failure is due to the constitution of the British Indian 
Delegation inasmuch as the meniliers of the British Indian 
Delegation according to him were nominated hr Government and 
not elected by the people "With all respect to Mahatma Gandhi 
I entirely dissent from that proposition It is well known to you 
all that there are four great political parties m India the Indian 
National Congress the Hindu Mahasabha the Liberal pederation 
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and the Iklusliiu Community. ^Ye liave- present Lere at this Con- 
ference ^lahatma Gandhi himself whom the Working Committee- 
of tlie Indian Zvalional Congress Iiave appointed as tlieir sole- 
Delegate. So that the Indian Xatioual Congress is fully repre- 
sented in tliis Committee. We hare the founder of the All-India- 
Hindu Hahasahha in the person of Pandit' Hadan Hohan Halarira' 
as a niemher of Ihis Committee. 

Sir .4. P. Fairo : Is that a political body or a religious associa- 
tion ? 

Sir Iluliamviad Sliafi : It is a political hodr. 

Pandit M. il/- Malaviija : I am not the founder of it. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : We have also the working President oP 
that organisation, Dr. Hoonje, and an e.r-President of that organisa- 
tion, Eaja Harendra Hath, present here in the Minorities Com- 
mittee. 

Coming to the Liberal Federation, almost all the prominent' 
members and office bearers of that organisation are present here as- 
members of the British Indian Delegation. 

So far as the Muslim comnntnitr is concerned, von hare thn- 
President of the JIhilafat Conference, the Pre.'^ident of the All-India 
Muslim League, the President of the All-India ^I-uslim Conference, 
and office bearers of all the other various Muslim organisations 
present as members of the British Indian Delegation. Ton have- 
also the gentleman who presided over a party which has recentlw 
come into being in India, the Muslim nationalist Party. You 
have the President of the Conference of that Party held in Luck- 
now present here as a n>ember of the British Indian Delegation. 

To say, therefore, that it is onir Government nominees who are 
members of He British Indian Delegatioii is. I venture to submit, 
to put forward a proposition which will not bear examination. The 
leaders of all the various political parties in India are members of 
the Bound Table Conference, and the}’ were nominated by the 
Government of India after consultation with the Working Com- 
mittees and Executives of these various organisations. 

In these circumstances, I venture to submit that the British 
Indian Delegation is thoroughly representative of the peoples of 
India : and if, in spire of this fact, -we have not been able to arrive 
at an amicable settlement of the communal problem, all I can say 
is this, that the sense of humiliation and sorrow to which !Mahatraa 
Gandhi has given expression ha.^ g-one deep into the hearts of some 
of us. It is heart-brealdng indeed that in .spite of the efforts innde 
by those who firmly believe that the future of India rests entirely 
upon Hindu-Muslim unity, upon a satisfactoiy settlement of the 
commnnal problem and a settlement of the Minorities question in 
India, we should not have been able to arrive at an agreement, and 
we most deeply regret this hreakdo'wn. Tliat is all I have to say 
with reference to this part of the observations- made hy Mahatma- 
Gandhi. 
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Then il'ihatma Gandl 
-duced in the f'onstitution 
tribunil to decide questio 

Gandhi contemplates that the question of the settlement of tae com 
munnl piohleni also should he referred to that tribunal I ventuie 
-to submit that he is apnoTing one vital factor m the 'whole case 
When he sa'^s that the constitution, should include a clause, does he 
realise that it is impossible to frame a constitution for India without 
fiist settling the \'irious commiuial problems involved^ It I may 
lihen the -work of tbe Federal Structure Committee to the forging 
of a chain, then what I would 6 ^y is tins ilany of the links ot 
■this chain — indeed some of the most impoitant of the links of this 
chain — are dependent upon th“ solution of the communal problem 
"Without a solution of the communal problem the chain cannot be 
torged, and in consequence it is impossible to frame a constitution 
without settling the comuiunal piobleni 

Then Mahatma Ganfihi refeiied to a solution of the Punjab 
-problein suggested bj Sir Geoftrei Corbett and to a solution alsc 
sugee ted last night br Sir Hubert C'lrr AI e on tbis feide are per 
iectly willing to evaniine ‘those ■soTutmns 

In 80 far as the solution suggested by Sardar lijjal Smgh ifl 
concerned it includes amongst some of the suggestions made the 
handing over of the Multan aud Rawalpindi Divisions to the ISorth 
West Frontier Province — •‘that is to saj, that tbe ^olth Western 
and South Western. Punjab, instead of going ahead in this scheme 
of constitutional evolution which we contemidate, should be handed 
over to the Isorth AVest Frontier Province 
I do not wish to add anj thing further 

^ardai Uj}al Singh It is not quite correct I would rather 
present that scheme so th-it it might form part of the proceedings 
It might be circulated to the members of the Committee 

Sir Muhammad Shafi If I had made a misstatement or if I 
have not understood his pioposals correctU, mi learned triend 
would be perfectly justified in gettmg up and correcting me, but li 
I am right in saying that his scheme contemplates the handing over 
of the Isorth AVesterii and South AAe^tern Punjab — that is to saj, 
the Rawalpindi Division and fhe Multan Division — to the North 
AA^est Frontier Province then I think everv member of this Com 
mittee •will see immedmtelT tha*- the Muhammadans of the Punjab 
are not lil elj to accept sucii a pioposal as that I need say nothing 
further with regard to these «c] ernes 

Then Alahatma Gandhi went on to read the Conp.ress resolution 
on the settlement of communal questions I need onlv sav that the 
Congresa resolution lead out to u» this morning has already met 
anth the fate of the Nehru "Repoit It has been rejected by the 
"Hindus of the Punjab has been rejected bj the Sikhs has been 
rejected by the AluSlim commumtv so it is no ii'e referring to that 
tresolntion here 
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.Mnlmfina Uiuulln ftiHljor .slaicd that the Congress will 
nhoh-hi'iiitetfly suppoH any ichemc of arbifraiion. Now, that is 
itu ol?M-rvali/)« nnuJv by ^hihniinu Gandhi of which I must take 
}ioi'\ J wish to remind the memhers of the 31inorities Committee 
of the sju-ei-h delivered by the J*rime ^finisler at the conclusion of 
tlie la-'t .Session of the Hound Table Conference. During the course 
of that sjtet't'h Iho Piime 3Iinis<er obsoi%'ed as follows: — 

‘‘ Tlieu there is tlic third category of safeguards, relating 
to eonnmmities. jN'ow I repeat -what I have said to you so 
often regarding that : if 3-011 fail to agree to set up 3'our owa 
safeguards, to come to a settlement between yourselves 
rogjirdiiig those safeguards, the Government will have ta 
provide in the constitution provisions designed to help 3-00.'’ 

1 ventuiv to submit that there is only one course open after this 
breulcdnwn of the negotiations and discussions, and that is that this 
(;nnunitt«^c ought to go ahead. 'We who are convinced that the 
fuiure of India lies within the British Commonwealth of ISTations 
are not willing to accept tlic arbitration of any outsider. His 
3faiest\''s Government as tlie bead of that Commonwealth are the 
judges who are in the best of positions to decide the question, and 
•\ve are perfecth' willing that the}' should be Cie judges of this 
question. Indeed, constitutionnll}* it is His Jfajesty's Government 
and the British Parliament whicli Avill have to undertake the 
rc.sponsibilit}' of deciding this question along with the other ques- 
tions relating to constitutional evolution in India. 

Lastly, the JIuslim Delegation is not prepared to agree to the 
proposal made by Mahatma Gandhi that the proceedings of this 
Committee should be adjourned sine die and that the work of con- 
stitution-building in the Federal Stnicture Committee should fo on. 
INe hold that it is impossible to carry on that work in the Federal 
Structure Committee without concluding the work of the Minorities 
Committee. As I hare said, the links which remain to be forged 
in that Committee are all dependent upon the solution of the com- 
munal problem. To give but one illustration: There is the ques- 
tion of responsibility in the Centre. As I. said in the concluding 
paragraph of m\' speech before this very Committee at an earlier 
stage, if the communal problem is not settled, to w-hom is the British 
Government to transfer responsibilit}'.^ To the Hindus? Then the 
Muslims will object. To the Muslims? Then the Hindus will 
object; and unless and until the minorities are satisfied- — all minori- 
ties, Depressed Classes, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Christians — 
that their vital interests have been adequately safeguarded as a 
result of the deliberations of this Coxnmittee, how can you expect 
them to agree to the transfer of responsibility? 

I venture to suggest that the proposal made by Mahatma 
Gaudhi— that this Committee should adjourn sine die— is imt 
acceptable on any grounds, and in consequence I am instructed by 
the Muslim Delegation to oppose it. 

Sir A. P. Patro : Mr. Prime Minister. I tremble to speak on 
this occasion after the speech of Sir Muhammad Shafi; I feel so- 
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diffident I feel that after all these direct and distinct assertions » 
it would be futile for me to attempt to throw oil over the troubled 
waters It has been my painful duty since 1929 to attempt to 
assist as far as. I could in the solution of this problem It is pain 
fully disappointing to see that we have failed Last ytar 1 ap- 
pealed to all the Delegates and said the time had come when His 
Majesty s Government should undertake the reaponsibilitv of solv- 
ing this pioblem High hopes uere roused in me when Mahatma 
Gandhi was sailing to take part in this Confeience 1 realise as 
everyone here round this table and outside realises that, with his 
great moral force and his great personality, however much we dihei 
from his politics he was the onlj person that would be able to 
adjust and sohe this aerv diffi''ull problem the communal problem 
I heard Inm vith great respect when I met him m private and in 
public and was impressed with liis great earnestness and sinceiity 
for the solution ot this pioblem \Ve hav** failed it is a great 
misfortune but as a practical worker 1 do not feel despondent and 
1 do not despair If ue ba^e failed now ’n solving this problem, 
uhat is it that ue can do next** 

It seems to me there are two ways in which we can puisue this 
problem I suggested last year that it should be taken up by His 
Majestj’s Government on the basis of the recommendations of the 
Government of India Despatch and that they should proceed with 
the work — not that they should impose anj solution upon us, but 
that they should solve the problem equitably and leave it to the 
various Provinces to understand the position in which they would 
be situated In other words it should be a solution which will be 
acceptable to most people No solution which His Majesty s 
Government or anyone else may make will be acceptable to all 
sections It is so with regard to every political problem We see 
the same position in regard to European nationalities, we find it the 
same here al'JO in this great countiy Iherefore the fact that it 
will rou&e opposition from certain quarters need not detei His 
Majesty’s Government from taking courage to sol\e this problem 
in. the light of the information that is available to them and in the 
light of the great volume of evidence that is before them That is 
one method which I have suggested and which I again lepeat with 
all respect I know the disadvantage at which I am placing the 
Government in asl mg them to uiidertal e such a responsibibty and 
such a serious task but the Biitiati Government ha* undertaken 
more serious responsibilities in regard to the admini‘itratJon of India 
in laying down policies for the Government of India Therefore 
the Home Government need not hesitate to ujdertaie this re pon- 
aibility That is especially so in the light of vr^at Hi> Excellence 
the Viceroy has said On the 30th Octolv** 1*^29 te said that t-* 
end of the constitutional issue is the attainment c" Dominion 
for India 

The Secretary of State ha's * a-' '•j* <5aid J-Zt 

already enjoying Dominion Lrit of 

ances given to the people Icim; — that it 
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y (jovr-j jiuicnf in tnkr ii\t this rpsponsihiliiy^ however 
ii mny !ie for <1io tinif- heinp-. Thei-c jniist he change in 
iiiiniodiatr-Iy. ^ 


Tjion ilifU' js n ‘sc-vrul soluiion which I woiilcl vcnhive io place 
h<'liive (hi- f’oiniJii/fyr'. 'A\'hcn wo failed to achieve a solution, 
^faiuHoia (i.uidlii >-.iid that ilic composition oi this Coiwniiiee is 
.^tich rjiat it did not n'-^ist in the matter of solving- this piohlem. 
1 fO)l-^idc)■ that if may hf' ‘•o in the sense that all the Deleg-ales from 
ditfcicnt 7’rovinces m-ro clubbed tog-ether, and each section and each 
I’rovincc and community was trj'ing- io force its own problems \ipon 
flic whole body. In otlicr words, until tlie small hours of this morn- 
ing- we were occupied with the problem of the Punjab. Sir Muham- 
mad Shati i‘; so mueb obsessed uith the problem of the Punjab that 
be thought there were only four political parties in India, including 
hi*; own. the 'Maliasnbha and others. Be forgot other Provinces 
and tlic conditions vbich exist elsewhere. It is pardonable on his 
])art that, being occupied so much with Punjab affairs, be should 
joiget the eoiiditions prevailing in other Provinces and the parties 
ibere which have been working on constitutional methods, 

Sir Mvliammad Shaft : I admit my mistake. 

Sir A. P. Patro : I am glad be acknowledges the mistake — the 
veiy serious mistake — he made in claiming that there were only 
lour parties in India. 

The point ^Yhicll I am placing before you for serious considera- 
tion is tlint, as Mahatma Gnndlii said, the composition of this Com- 
mittee is sncli that it has placed particular provincial and parochial 
interests above the interests of all India, and therefore Indian 
nationalism could not easily find expression in the deliberations of 
this Committee, 


IVhat is it, therefore, that we ought to do in order to overcome 
these difficulties;'' "When we have got a full scheme of provincial 
autonomy and fedeiation together worked out by the British 
Government, and when both for the Provinces and the Centre the 
scheme is ready, the former may be referred to the Provinces in 
-each case, and the Provinces may form small conferences or com- 
mittees of representatives in order to solve the difficulties relating 
to themselves. I find it has been a great mistake on the part of 
ibe British Government and of British policy to attempt to achieve 
uniformity of policy, uniformity of action, and uniformity of ad- 
ministration tbrong'bout the whole of India. Conditions in Prov- 
inces differ radically in many respects. You cannot, therefore, 
impose one particular form of government, one particular scheme, 
that will he suitable for the whole of India. You must, thereioxe, 
-take the Provinces Province by Province, and ask them to iorm 
small conferences, representative of all interests and of ail com- 
munities, to come to an understanding on the communal problem 
and on the constitutional pi-dhlem. Prom ibis Central responsibility 
becomes inevitable. 
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Wiien once you in\ite representatives of tlie vaiious communitiea 
and interests to meet in conference, jou must not allow tliese con 
ferences to be again divided Theie should be one vote for each 
interest and one vote for each community , and in that way, what- 
eiei ma^ be the number and. the composition of these conferences, 
you would have this one principle, nameh, that each community 
and each interest uill haie one vote, and tlierebj an agreed scheme 
may be very possible 

"Whenever a PioMnce comes to an agreed scheme, both in the 
matter of communities and in the matter of the constitution, that 
scheme will naturalU he examined by tne Government of the Prov- 
ince, and when it has made its remarks it will be forwarded to 
Parliament, and Parliament must be in a position to confirm or 
endorse such scheme The a^eed scheme of the people must be 
endorsed by Parliament, that is to sav, the scheme which the British 
Government would outline to us non and immediately, both in 
regard to the Provinces and in the Centre, must fit in with that of 
the people, and Pailiament mil be in a position to endoise it 

There will be therefore, as Mahatma Gandhi has said full 
agreement mth all inteiests and narties in the Pro\iuces hen 
there is that full agreement accoramg to the Congress constitution 
expressed bi the people lu th's Confeience ind when it is agree 1 
to b\ the Provincial Goveinmeuts there >s no danger of such a 
scheme or such a proposal being in an\ way detrimental to the 
working of the constitution TLen if each Province has worked out 
its own scheme, has solved its communal and otlier problems in a 
wav suitable to the genius of the people *116111561% ea suitable to the 
economic and political conditions of the people, then there will be 
no difficulty whatever Simultaneouslv therefore, the whole of the 
Pederal scheme will have to continue to be worked The PederA- 
tion of the rest of India must not wait until this re oiganisation is 
completed There should be no delav in beginning the work of the 
iederation It may take time The whole Pederation of India is 
something unique It is unpie«'edented We cannot copv merelv 
from either the Constitution of Canada or from the Constitution of 
Australia , but once the principle of Pederalion has heen accepted 
we shall have to fill in all the details when we see the piaetical 
difficulties in the working of the Federal constitution That will 
take a long time, and therefoie what I want to suggest is, go ahead 
with the scheme of redeiation. in. the Centre, go ahead with the 
scheme of Provincial autonomy work out the scheme of Provincial 
autonomy , svorl out the scheme for the Centre It may take time 
for the Centre — two or tire** a ears — ^but as some of us suggested to 
the Prime Minister on the last occasion, it is not wise to delav 
giving full ’•esponsibilitv in the Province-, immediately So vou 
will see that responsibility in the Centre will begin in course of 
time and at the same time the scheme will be worl ed in the Centre 
It will not be delayed Then once vou have got Provincial repre 
sentation you cannot delay any longer the introduction of full 
lesponsihihtv in the Centre as we claim In the meanwhile the 
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.Tecommendaiioiis of the Governmeut of India must be enforced in 
Tile Uentrs. it is an essential part of any proposal. 

TheTefore it seems to me that there is no reason for despairini? 
because we haTc not been able to adjust the communal problem 
You can leave it to the conference, which will be better composed 
•of the Provincial delegates, and when those delegates come to a 
solution of the problem it should be within the power of His 
Majesty’s Government to g-ive sanction to it by Order or by Eesolu- 
tion in the Houses of Parliament, If this is done a great deal of 
the communal trouble will disappear, and I venture to say respect- 
fully, that it will not at all be in opposition to the scheme which 
the Congress has adumbrated. However much we may differ from 
other parts, this part, namely the agreed settlement, would be 
achieved both in the Provinces and in the Centre. 


Therefore I suggest that either His Majesty’s Government 
should talre up the solution of the problem, or that we should leave 
it 'to the Provinces and to the Federal Assembly in the Centre. 
Side by side, simultaneously, these two things should go on, and 
when that is done it seems to me that the problem will be freed 
from its most difficult aspects. 

Dr. Ariibedkar : Mr, Prime Minister, last night when we parted 
at the conclusion of the meeting of the informal Committee we 
parted, although with a sense of failure, at least with one common 
understanding, and that was that when we met here to-day none of 
us should make any speech or any comment that would cause exas- 
peration. I am sorry to see that Mr. Gandhi should have been 
guilty of a breach of this understanding. Excuse me, I must have 
the opportunity to speak. He started by giving what were, accord- 
ing to him, the causes of the failure of the informal Committee. 
Now, I have my own causes which I think were responsible for the 
failure of the informal Committee to reach an agreement, but I do 
not propose to discuss them now. What disturbs me after hearing 
Mr. Gandhi is that instead of confining himself to his proposition, 
namely, that the Minorities Committee should adjourn sine die, 
he started casting certain reflections upon the representatives of the 
different communities who are sitting round this table. He said 
that the Delegates were nominees of the Government, and that they 
did not represent the views of their respective _ communities for 
whom they stood. W^e cannot deny the allegation that we are 
nominees of the Government, but, speaking for myself, I have not 
the slightest doubt that even if fie Depressed Classes of India were 
given the chance of electing their representatives to this Confer- 
ence, I would, all the same, find a place here, I say therefore that, 
whether 1 am a nominee or not, I fully represent the claims oi my 
community. Let no man be under any mistaken impression as 

regards that. 

The Mahatma has been always claiming that the Congress stands 
for the Depressed Classes, and that the Congress represents the 
Depressed Classes more than I or my colleague can do. To that 
•claim I can only say that it is one of the many false claims which 



rresponsiUe people keep on making, although the persons con- 
erned ivith regard to tnose claims have been invariaDly denying 
bem 

I have here a telegram which I have just received from a place 
hicb I have never visited and from a man whom I have never 
een — from the President of tho Depressed Cla6«es Union, Enmaun, 
dmora, which I believe is in the United Provinces, and which 
outains the following resolution — 

“ This Meeting declares its no confidence in the Congress 
movement which has been earned on in and outside the 
country, and condemns the methods adopted by the Congress 
workers ” 

do not care to read fuitber, but I can say thia (and I think if 
dr Gandhi will esamine his po-’ition he will find out the truth), 
hat although there may be people in the Congress who may be 
bowing Sympathy towards the Depressed Classes, the Depressed 
''lasses are not in the Congress "That is a pioposition which I 
iropose to subtantiate I do not wish to enter into these points of 
ontroversy They seem to be somewhat outside the mam proposi- 
lon The mam proposition which Mr Gandhi has made is that 
his Committee should be adjourned sine die SVith regard to that 
iroposition, I entirely agree with the attitude taken up by Sir 
duhammad Shafi I, for one, cannot consent to this proposition 
[t seems to me that there are only two alternatives— either that this 
^inontiea Committee should go on tvcklmc the problem and trving 
0 arnve it some satisfactory solution, if that is possi'ble, and then, 
f that 13 not possible the British Government should undertake the 
olution of that problem "We cannot consent to leave this to the 
irhitration of third parties whose sense of responsibility may not be 
the same as must be the sense of responsibility of the British Govern- 
Euent 

Prime Minister, permit me to make one thing clear The 
Depressed Classes are not anxious, they are not cjlamorous, they 
have not started any movement for claiming that there shall be an 
immediate transfer of power from the BntiA to the Indian people 
They have their particular grievances against the British people 
and I think I have voiced them sufficientlj to make it clear that we 
feel those grievances most genuinely But, to he true to facts, the 
position IS that the Depressed Classes are not clamouring for transfer 
of political power Their position, to put it plainly is that we ate 
not anxious for the transfer of power, but if the British Govern 
ment is unable to resist the forces that have been set up in tbe 
country which doi clamour for transference of political power — and 
we know the Depressed Classes in their present circumstances aie 
not in a position to resist that — ^then our submission is that if you 
make that transfer, that transfer wtII be accompanied by such condi- 
tions and by such provisions that the power shall not fall into the 
hands of a clique into the hands of an oligarchy, or into tbe hands 
of a group of people whether Muhammadans or Hindus, but that 
that solution shall be such that the power shall be shared by all 
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oojiuauiuties in their respective proportions. Taking that view, I 
do not see hov' I, for one, can tc.he anj serious part in the deJihera- 
lions of the Fcdenil Sti'ucture Committee unless I know where I 
and my community stand. 

BahaduT Pannh' Selvam : Mr. Pifme Minister. It seems- 
to me that in the course of these deliberations the other minorities 
have not had their full consideration. All along' I have felt that 
■while the smaller communities, including the Depressed Classes, 
were no doubt all'orded an opportunity of stating their claims, the 
deliberations and the discussions have been concentrated on the 
Punjab question. The Committee has been wholly engrossed with 
■that problem, and because that question baffled all solutions the 
informal Conference came to the conclusion that the whole thing 
had been a failure. The question of the other minorities has never 
been considered at all. We were only given an opj)ortunity of put- 
ting forward our claims. Various communities put forward their 
claims, but so far no attempt has been made to meet any of those 
demands or to come to an agreement about those demands. As my 
friend and leader, Sir Annepu Patro put it, we in the South — com- 
ing as I do from Madias — have very little interest in the Punjab 
internal question, I do not see any reason why it should be taken 
that the Minorities question has been wholly tackled and a solution 
has not been arrived at, when our case has not been considered at 
all. 

Therefore I am unable to agree to an adjournment sine die. I 
do think there is work before the Minorities Committee to go into 
the question of the other minorities as well, of course making special 
endeavours to find a solution for the Punjab question, and to make 
it fit in with the general scheme if possible. But my own impres- 
sion is that we have hardly begun the work as far as the other 
minorities are concerned. Ivast year I felt there was no need to put 
forward the claims of the smaller communities so strongly, because 
it seemed to me there was practically a unanimity of opinion, at 
least among the various minority commtinities, and even the o'bher 
representatives, about the claims and the extent to which they were 
to he conceded. I appreciate that the positive attitude of the Con- 
gress is qualified by your final clatise which states that attempts 
will be made to satisfy all communities; but the positive portion 
of the Congress Pesolution makes the other minorities feel really 


nervous. 

The resolution of the Congress which Mr. Grandhi has been good 
enough to read out says that Hindus and Muhammadans _ ^lall 
receive consideration and shall be given separate representation in 
Provinces where they do not form more than 25 per cent., but most 
of the other minori-fcies in all Provinces are less than 2o per cent. 
That resolution distinctlv states that the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans are to be given separate representation in Provinces where 

they are in a minority. - . i j 

Dr. Moonie : That is not the Congress resolution. Please read 

it and study it- 
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Rao Baladii Pannir Seliam As I understand the Congress 
resolution it says that m Provinces where the Muhammadans and 
the Hindus form less than 2o per cent of the population they shall 
be gi'ven separate lep resent ation and the SiChs shall be given 
representation in the Punjab and in the North est Frontier Prov 
ince Nothing is mentioned as regards the other minority com 
munities and Mr Gandhi himself has definitely stated that he is 
personally opposed to any special representation as far as the 
Depressed Classes are concerned while we the other smaller 
groups — -the Indian Christians who are not a negligible number 
the Furopeans and the Anglo Indians — find no place at all in the 
picture It •seems to me therefoie that at this stage we have ample 
worJv before us to consider the case of all the minorities and I am 
not able to endorse the resolution which has been moved that this 
Committee should be adjourned nne die 

Sardar Ujjal Singh I fully share the deep regret and sonow 
so eloquently expressed bv Mahatma Gandhi and Sir Muhammad 
Shaft on the breal down of the negotiations but there is one feature 
which ought to be borne in mind and it is this Mahatma Gandhi 
took on himself the task of the settlement of this question within one 
weel and the failure means that we have not come to any under 
standing or settlement withm that weel The load to fmtl er 
negotiations 18 not closed as a matter of fact Manatma Gandhi has 
definitely stated that informal meetings or negotiations might still 
be earned on 

Yesterday three alternative schemes were suggested for the way 
out of the difficulty and Mahatma Gandhi has referred to them 
in his speech The first was a scheme suggested by Sir Geoffrey 
Corbett and the second was the one that I had the honour fo 
present with regard to the ledistribution of the Punjab The third 
was bv Sir Hubert Carr with regaid to a bicameral Legislature in 
the Punjab 

"We had not sufficient time to discuss those schemes on their 
merits If Sir Geofiiey Corbett s scheme contemplates the separa 
tion of Amballa division from the Punjab then it cannot be accept 
able to tl e Sil hs It will place them in a hopeless minority — a 
position from the frying pan into the fire The scheme which the 
Sil hs have suggested and which I have worl ed out in detail was 
not properly brought to the notice of the members and it was 
probably under some misapprehension that m% friend Sir Muham 
mad Shafi said that we wanted all those ten districts necessarily to 
be transferred to tbe North West Frontier Piovince 

Sir I beg to present that scheme for the consideration of the 
members of the Committee and I suggest that scheme might be cir 
culated We do not sar that those ten districts must necessarily 
be transfeived to the North "West Frontier Province It may be 
left to the will of the population siv millions of them either to 
constitute themselves into a separate Province or to be transferred 
■to the North West Frontier Province I need not di<!cuss the merits 
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of iliat b«-iioine liorc, for it %viil o-; i)efore 
detail-. 


the juemhors in all its 


Sir, ■u ith refrain to inc question ix we do not nlfinintely come to 
any tinal deej-ion amongst ourselves. 1 do agree (hat tlfere is no 
fonr.-e open to u^. eacept that we should leave if to the Government. 
The Government in the pa<;f has deeidcd for the communities, and 
in future it i- ceitninh* the resjionsibilify of the Government to 
make a fair and just dcf'ision of these problems. Bur, Sir, there is 
one point whicdi i should like to make clear, and it is this: that if 
we eoutinue our di-eussion in this Committee I doubt very much 
wiiether we tan come to anr* settlement. “We might be able to ex- 
press our view<. or place oui own case, but it is certainly veiw 
doubtful whether wc can come to any final agreement. The only 
way to find a soltition is by the method of informal conferences. 
So I do not propose that this meeting should be adjourned fine die, 
but it might be adjourned in order to give members further time 
for private negotiations — with the liope of removing such a feeling 
of despair as now pievails in this Committee. As a matter of fact, 
nobody wants to take tlie responsibility upon himself for an adjonrn- 
ment. The Prime Minister himself might announce that further 
time might be given, and meanwhile, if certain mexnhers of the 
various gioups want to express their views or put forward their case, 
they are welcome to do it ; but necessarily the agreement will have 
to ho arrived at by private and informal negotiations. 

Sir. one word with regard to our future worlc. I am expressinj; 
the feeling of my community that we cannot, in fact, agree to any 
system of government which provides autonomy to the Provinces in 
the sense that the Central Government should have little or no 
control over them, unless we Sikhs are assured of our position and 
our protection. It matters very greatly to us, concentrated, as we 
are. in one Province of the Punjab. In that Province we still play 
such an important part that we must he assured of our protection 
before we submit to any scheme which grants complete autonomy 
to the Punjab. This view has been expressed unanimously by the 
Sikh community', and was conve.yed to His Excellency the Ticeroy 
in India and to Mahatma Gandhi as well when we met him in 
Delhi. TTe may not be here representing our community as snch 
in the sense that we are not elected by them, hut we do represent 
a very big section, if not the entire community. In our views, 
however, we are voicing the feelings of the entire community with- 
out a single exception." And the view of the whole community is 
that our protection might to he assured before we can he party to 
any scheme of Provincial autonomy in the Punjab. 


Sir P. G77i7cnJa : I sufier from some disadvantages in having to 
address this Committee. I was among the last to he appointed. I 
do not claim anv long political experience like my other friends on 
this Committee 'do. but I do claim two advantages over most of my 
collea ernes. The first is that I belong to a communitv which is not 
asldng for anv special privileges. Ve are quite satisfied that we 
shall be able to work in peace and harmony with our fellow country- 
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men, and we are not putting forward any claims The second is 
rather a personal one I do not belong to any political association 
My duties have prevented me from taking any active part in politics 
for the last many years, and therefore I claim that I am able to 
take a more detached view of the situation than most of my 
colleagues here 

This Committee is concerned with two problems The first is 
the question of communal repreaentation, and the second is the safe- 
guarding of minorities As regards the safeguarding of minorities, 
we have not really got down to the question, but it is agreed that 
safeguards should be provided, that they should be adequate and 
that they should be satisfactory We have never got really down 
to what IS intended to be accomplished by the provision of safe 
guards 1 take it that at some stage or other this Committee will 
go into that question 

Meanwhile, there is the question of communal representation 
It IS no secret on what ground these negotiations fell through 
The question of communal representation has two aspects The first 
is the representation of the minorities in those Provinces where the 
Hindus are in a majority As far as I am able to judge, there is 
no problem there which will not permit of a satisfactory solution 
It appears that the Hindus will retain their majority in those 
Provinces in which they have a majority but they are willing to 
give such weightag© to the minorities as may be necessary, but the 
principle is admitted that, in those Provinces where they have a 
majority, that majority shall be maintained The difficulty has 
arisen as regards those Provinces in which the Muhammadans are 
in a majority 

Now what is the demand of the minorities in those Provinces, 
particularly the Sikh Community? The demand, as far as I can 
understand it, la that the majority should either be converted into 
a minority, or that the majority should be compelled to accept 
the rights of a minority 

Sardar U]jal Singh That le absolutely wrong 

Chairman I thought that would come, and that is why I was 
up before Sardar TJjjal Singh himself I do not think at this 
moment we should enter into the merits or demerits of the contro- 
versy 

Dr Amhedkar We are considering Mr Gandhi's proposition 
that this Committee should be adjourned sme die 

C7iatp7nnn Yes, we are considering that proposition, as to wbnt 
the future action of this Committee should be 

Sir P Ginwala Well, Sir, if that is vour decision, I have 
nothing further to say at this stage, but I thought it was common 
knowledge and I was refemng to that as a problem for the further 
discussion of which this Committee as a whole should give some 
lead 
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_ 2 \ow, Sir, as regards the future, luj- suggestion is that this Coni- 
initteo cannot rim a^vay from the responsibility which it has under- 
taken, by agreeing to a furtlier postponement and referrino- this 
question to some otlier autlioritj, wlietlier it is a tribun a f or a 
Court of Arbitration or n-Jiaterer else 3-011 like to call it. i\fv vieiv 
tberefore, is that tbis Committee should go on iritli its work; each 
oommunitT should put forward its claim before this Committee 
and this Committee must take upon itself the responsibility of judg- 
ing between the various claims of the communities. If the Muham- 
madans have a case which thej- want to put forward, . then it must 
be put before this Co mm ittee. My Sikh friends must do likewise. 
Then this Committee must decide how the claims are to be adjusted. 
Somebody has got to prepare material. If this Committee is not 
willing to decide the question, it must prepare materials for some- 
body else to decide it; but we cannot get awat* from this, that at 
some stage or other a decision has to be made. If this Committee 
does not make that decision, some other authority will have to make 
that decision. For that purpose let us get down really to the claims, 
expressed in a definite form, and let us consider how they can be 
lesolved. 

The second question is as regards the safeguards. On those 
points also I suggest that the minorities who are interested in the 
safeguard should put forward actual claims before this Committee 
which it can consider for itself. It is no use asking for a post- 
ponement or agreeing to one, because I am quite certain that imless 
we get down to brass tacks very little progress will be made. 

Chairman .* M’^ell, as regards what has just been said, as those 
of us who spent a good many hours earlier on in the year know, 
all that material is before us. There are plenty of brass tacks 
about; but instead of the brass tacks having theii- sharp edges into 
the wood, it is the heads that are lying in the wood and the sharp 
edges are above. The jiroblem of this Committee is to try to reverse 
the position of the brass tacks — not to put another half dozen into 
existence. 

Believe me, the regret that has been so sincerely- expressed by 
the representatives who have spoken here to-dav is shared in the 
most whole-hearted Ava3- by the representatives of the British 
Groverument here. JS^e profound^- regret that no suggestion has 
been made as the result of those conferences. Ton Icnow perfectly 
well that from the ver}* beginning we have pressed and pressed and 
pressed upon vou to come to some agreement amongst yourselves; 
and that we have done that not because it would help us, but 
because we have a great sense of your own self-respect ; and also that 
anybody who is going to try and put into definite legal shape the 
principles of constitutional liberty, which we have in our minds, 
will find it absolutely impossible to lay down or draft this constitn- 
tion, or whatever form of words 3-ou like to use. unless the com- 
munal question has been agreed to.'not enforced or made enforceable 
bv a Government to which our friend 3 Iahahna_ Gandhi would prob- 
ably at once start some method of passive resistence — not enforce- 
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able, as I say, in that sort oi way, but flowing from jour o'mi 
hearts and the result of jour own agreements That is the thing 
that we have felt very 1 eenly 

ow, may I appeal to every ^ep^esentatl^ e here, to every indi- 
Mclual and e\erj lepresentative oi sections, not to attribute youi 
common failure to anj method bj which you have been elected, to 
your own peisonal shortcomings'’ Be honest and face the facts 
The communal problem is a problem of fact Does the problem 
exist in India or does it not^ I do not answer it, I leave you 
honestly to answer it for yourselves and to yourselves 

Then, if the communitj problem does exist, how can it be dis 
cussed with a view to a settlement, if possible, either in India or 
heie? Now, my Indian friends, jou have been brought up on and 
taught to follow the principles of representative institutions Sup- 
posing the Government of India or the Government here had sur 
vejed India with a blank mind as to wbat political oigamsations 
and political leaders are in India and had said, “ "VVe put you all 
on one side, we do not recognise any of you or any of the organisa- 
tions which you represent, but we, considering what we imagine to 
be a sort of mass movement, unorganised very largely, select A and 
B and C from that mass movement ” What would you have saidP 
What would Mr Gandhi have said? What would Dr Moonje have 
said? You would have said that it was one more illustration of 
how the British Government acts in an arbitrary way 

We did not do that "We believe in democracy, but democracy 
18 not a mere ciowd, jou must go another step and define your 
democracy We believe m rcpiesentative democracj Inere is not 
a man nor a woman here whose name, whose actions, whose reputa 
tion and whose status have been gamed independently of organisa- 
tions However difficult it mav be to get organisations with his- 
torical memories of conflicts and so on to come to agreements, I saj 
as a practical politician that >cu have got to face those difficulties, 
because vou will never solve your problem until you have faced 
them and until j ou get your oi^anised masses in agreement with 
wbaievev the solwtien vs 

Do not let us go auay, therefore, and saj it is the composition 
of this Conference or the way m which you were selected that is to 
bHme for it all The blame is that the facts are presenting difficul 
ties which you have not yet managed to overcome 

Ml Gandhi said, quite trulj, that the word defeat is not found 
in his dictionarv Nor is it found in mine, nor, I hope, is it fourd 
in yours Ton have met with a rebuff Well, there was a very 
famous King of my country who met with six very serious defeat', 
and I would advise vou who like to contemplate the mvsterious 
things of nature to go and take Ins experience into account 

Lying in a cave one da\ he saw a spider make six attempts to 
get to the point where it wanted and it was baffled and failed, 
and IT made a seventh attempt and it succeeded I do not know 
how many times you have been baffled in trjing to get to an agree- 
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jnoiif, hiU do loiuomhor ihiii uo great acliiercment has been accom- 
pijshod at iho brsi, ihc second or the third attempt, and you had 
hotlor g-o oji iryijig- to take yoar owu responsihilitics upon your o\ra 
sliouluors and .^oe if an agreement can be come to. 

'j'lioro is another point I want lo put to jmu. Will any of you 
teJ] mo, houostly, that the cojitinued existence of this problem 
unsolved can be overlooked either by yourselves if 3'ou were draft- 
ing your own constitution or by His Majesty’s Government if it 
were trying to draft a constitution for you?' I bring you up against 
iaots. You know peifeoilj' well — cspociaUy every one of you who 
has been in public life and has faced iho practical problems of 
public life — ^}'ou Icnow perfectl}" well that whilst this problem is 
unsolved it puts an enoinnous obstacle in the way of constitution- 
making for India, _ not simply hecause that conMitution must be 
drafted by His Majost3'’s Government under present circumstances, 
but supposing 1 said to you on behalf of the Government, and sup- 
posing Parliament agreed, “ Take the business over to yourselves,” 
why, you know perfectly well that you could not go six inches 
without coming to a deadlock. You could not go six inches without 
coming up against diffieuHies, and all those general phrases about 
your going to settle it in this way or that way — what is the difference 
between those phrases and what we are doing now? There is im 
difference at all. His Majesty’s Government at the present moment 
is doing its very best on the lines of those phrases and those aspira- 
tions to get you to an agreement; and you have reported to me this 
morning, and to my colleagues this morning, that you have failed. 

Well, what I would suggest is this. Leave me to call the next 
7ueeting of this Committee. That is not adjourning sme die, I 
can assure you, but you know that there are certain events going 
on here — which I am really very soiny to say (and I have felt this 
all through since you came) are bound not only to take a good deal 
of my thoughts to themselves but also will necessitate occasional 
absences from London on my part for tlie next fortnight or just a 
little over. 

Let us adjourn, and I will call you together again. In the 
meantime what I would like would he if those of you who are sit- 
ting opposite me, the representatives of the small minorities, would 
also try your hands. 

If there are any common agreements among yourselves I would 
suggest that you circulate them. But I must say this. We can- 
not here settle the business of the Eederal Structure Committee. 
The Federal Structure Committee must meet itself and decide what 
it is going to do under certain circumstances, and that will be 
reported to me, as Chairman of the Conference, in due time, and 
then we will work at it. But do believe me, we are determined 
to have a success of this Bound Table Conference if you allow us^ to 
have that success. It is not the British Government that is going 
to stand in the wat’’ of any agreement. ^ If I disagree a little hi'^ 
not very much — with what has been said about what we should do 
in telling you what we propose to offer, why, my friends, what has 
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been, the piomise that vre ha\e given you from the very beginning 
Has it not been that would not make up our minds in definite 
detail until we consulted with you? I)o you suggest now that in. 
the middle of this consultation we should break off and then produce 
a document, and produce proposals? I do not want to do that with 
you Who does? You know perfectly well that there is one very 
serious difficulty in that way If a Government produces its pro 
posals, well, that is as near a last word as the circumstances of 
creation will allow anj body to saj a last word on anj thing Surely 
you ought to bend all yom energies to bunging before us piopc’als 
that bave been discussed amongst yourselves and discussed with 
us — proposals which have been examined regarding their real 
meaning in relation to goaernment, examined regarding the ques- 
tion as to whether they can woik or cannot work, because we do not 
want a constitution which is a machine which will never work at 
all whate\er power you put m behind it, a machine the very 
mechanism of which means a deadlock You do not wont that 
We certainly do not want it 

Therefore what I would like you to bave in your minds, after 
the rather depressing statements to which we have listened, is this 
That the British Government wants to go on , the British Govern- 
ment wants you to go on The British Government will take its 
action if YOU cannot go on to an end, because we are determined to 
make such improvements in the government of India as will make 
the government of India consistent with our own ideas — as will 
make the government of India something that is capable of greater 
and greater expansion towards liberty That is what we want I 
appeal to the Delegates here to day — Delegates representing all 
communities — Do not stand in our way, because that is what is- 
happening 

{The Committee adjourned at 12-40 pm) 


PeOCEEDINGS of IHE TeNTH JIeETIWG of hie JdiNOEiriES CoJIMITTEF 

HELD ON hniDiY, 13 th November, 1931, at 10 am 

Chairman. My friends, I feel that so far as this Committee is 
concerned we ought now to make our reports to a Plenary Meeting 
of the full Conference so that the work may be wound up and so 
that the Goiernment may be in a position to make, as ,t did at 
the end of the first phase of the Conference, a statement of its own 
position 

"We are practically in a position to do that now Before doing 
so the Committees will have to terminate their work and present 
a Report to the full Conference and then the Conference may 
like to make certain observations on behalf of individuals or on 
behalf of communities "When that i"* done the Government will 
indicate what view it takes of the situation 

As regards this Committee I am profoundly sorry that a com- 
plete agreement has not been reached, because I want to emphasise 
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4h:i(, iii npiJc of our l)ost cDorts, wc Jiavc ijot been able to come to 
an n/jj-ccment. 33ut 3 cnnnoi submit to a sort of document which 
does not take note of tlic position of the Sikh community in the 
J’unjab, Avliirh only seeks to create majority rule, not the type of 
majority rule tlmt exists in parliamentary counti'ies or in those 
/'ounti'if’s where democratic institutions exist, but a sort of procedure 
wJiiei) will establish a j)ermancnt rule of one comniunity unalter- 
able by any aj>]>eal to the olectointo. 33nsed on separate electoratos, 
it seeks to partition India into various compartments. It seeJes to 
esliiblihli the rule ol one community in the J’unjab, a rule entirely 
of one community in 33eu/:,ml, a rule of one community in certain 
ether Provinces. 3t is not democratic Jude at all; it is a negation 
oi the democratic principle, the very negation of the parliamentary 
s\fitem. jN'ow, Sir, if yon just look into the merits of this doca- 
iiient you will find how most unfair this document has been to the 
Sikhs and other communities who are not a parly to this alliance. 

I'urning to the ligurcs given in the table at tlie end of this docxi- 
ment you will find that the Muslim jninority in the various Pro- 
vinces is given hea^'j* weight age in their representation in Provincial 
Councils, In Bihar and Ons«a, with 13 per cent, ol population 
they have a representation of 25 per cent., i.c., 130 per cent, 
weiglitage; in the United Provinces with 14-8 per cent, population 
they are given <30 per cent, lepresentation, t.c., 110 per cent, 
weightago; and in the Central Provinces with 4-4 per coni, popula- 
lion they arc given lo i)er cent, re2>i’C3eulation, j',c., 250 j>er cent, 
vcightago. Tlio Anglo-Indian minorities, with a popxdation of 4)2 
per cent, in the Punjab are to get as much as 4,000 per cent, 
weigh tage. The Europeans arc given weiglitage vaiying from 
3,000 per cent lo 9,000 per cent, in dill'oi'ent Provinces. This is a 
sort of alliance to share a hooij" taken from other people. They 
have no right lo dictate terms in the minorities in the Punjab, but 
they liavc made an alliance whereby they get an advantage of 9,000 
.per cent. 

Sir, I strongly object to this sort of treatment meted out to my 
oominunitv, and I say that this document, far from making it pos- 
sible for us to come to an agreement amongst ourselves, will make 
a solution of this most important problem almost impossible. It 
seeks to encourage those who have been most unreasonable; it seeks 
to encourage the communities who have in fact stood' out against 
India’s advance lo stick to their demands, ,and it will in that way 
make a solution of this jiroblcm almost impossible. 

Clinirm-an : May I draw your attention to one point so that the 
discussion may not proceed on unreal lines? The statement I made 
to you was this, that the Report which I make to the Plenary 
•Session is not in favour of any of the documents which have been 
handed in, neither Sardar Ujjal Singh’s document nor tbe otnei. 
The Report I make to the Plenary Conference, I regret veiy mnen 
to say, is that we have failed to come to an agreement. In the 
discussions that may ^irocecd, will speakers please keep that fact jn 
mind ? 
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6ir Proiash Chimd^r Mittcr I have submitted three inemoraucla 
•with regard to Bengal, and I de^iie that they may foiiu pait of 
■\\hat IS submitted 

Dr imbed! ar "We too, haae ciiciilated memoranda which we 
would like to be part of the procecclings 

Raja Narendra Nath 1 also submitted on the 4th November 
schemes with regard to the Hindu minority, and I should like that 
document also to go forward So far as the agreement produced 
before us is concerned, I fully support the lemarks made by Sardar 
Sahib Ujjal Singh 

Mr Joshi On behalf of Labour I also wish to present a state 
raent which has the support of my two colleagues, Mi Shiva Rao 
and Mr Gin, setting forth the point of Mew of Indian Laboui on 
this q^uestion 

I should 111 e to make one comment on the document which has 
been circulated b> wbat are called the minoiity communities, and 
that comment refers to the last page of the document in question, 
•where lu paragraph 4 it is said — 

“ iSo repieaentation is provided for Commerce, Landlords, 
Industry, Labour, etc , it being assumed that these seats are 
ultimately communal and that communities desiring special 
representation for these interests may do so out of the Com 
munal Quota ” 

Mr Prime Minister, I cannot agree to the statement that these 
interests are ultimately communal So far as the Laboui inteiest 
18 concerned I have always maintained not only on behalf of Hindu 
Labour, Christian Labour or Muslim Labour, but on behalf of all 
Labour, that its interests arc not communal in the sense that they 
have anything to do with lelmion or with race I maintain on 
behalf of all the workers in India that their interests are economic 
interests, and have nothing to do with religion or race 

I therefore feel that the signatories to this document have not 
done lustice to the worke s in India, either the Hindu workers or 
the Miisiim workers or the workeie belonging fo tfie Depressed 
Classes They say “ communities desiring special repre^entatioa 
for the«e interests maj do so out of the Communal Quota,” but it i 
not a question of the Muslim community or the Hindu community 
01 the Cliristian community desmng to protect the nlcrests of the 
Muslim worl ers oi th“ Christian worl eis or the Hindu workers It 
IS the worl ers as a whole who demand that tlieir interests shall 
recene proper consideration mil proper protection 

■\Ve therefore do not agree wath the pioposals made in this docu 
ment, because we feel that even if the communities agree fo gi\o 
leple^tntatlon to the workers on a lebgious or racial basis, that w ill 
necessitate the division of our organisations on tlie basis of religion 
or on the basis of race "We are not prepared to have our organisa- 
tions broken up on the basis of religion or on the basis of race M^e 
would desire Mr Prime '\rini«ter, that the tepre«entation to be 
R T c — ^in D 
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given to Labour should be given to Labour as- a whole, so- as tc-> 
enable us to maintain our organisations in a position of strength- 
and solidarity, based on economic interests alone. 

TTe will gladly forego, if it becomes necessary, our special 
claims, if people force us to divide our rants on the basis of religion 
or race. We will beep up our organisations and forego the special 
representation which may be given to us on the basis of religion ow 
race. If Labour is strong, Labotu* will get its due by the strength’ 
of its organisations, even without special representation in the- 
Legislatures. I therefore wish to make it quite clear on behalf cf 
the"^ workers that we are not willing to hare our ranks divided in- 
order to get special representation in the Legislatures. 

Dr. Datta : I very greatly regret to have to inflict myself on 
this Committee. I hope the proceedings- will be short this morn- 
ins'. but unfortunately I find myself in a very difficult position. 
There has appeared in the Press this morning a- notice regarding 
this agreement which has been reached between certain minorities, 
and the post this morning brought to me the record of the text of 
this agreement. I have not yet had time, however, to study it. 

I myself am supposed to be one of the representatives of the- 
Indian Christian community and I should like to say that I find' 
myself in disagreement with this method of approach to the problem. 

I am a newcomer to this Committee, having been appointed only 
last September, and, being a member of this Committee, I have had' 
only two occasions when I might have had an opportunity of stating 
my views. 

In the first place, I believe tliat a religious commrmity can ask 
for only two things in the matter of protection. It can* say that 
it wants freedom for worship, and the other thing it can say is,- 
W^e desire that we should not be discriminated against because- 
of our religion."’ Those, and those alone, are the demands we can 
mate in the name of a religious community — ^nothing niore. In 
the second place, I feel that this fragmentation of India into- 
religious communities is going to have the most disastrous results- 
on our future. I have seen it growing. I have seen the demand' 
growing, and it has been growing ever since 1906, as far as I 3mow, 
and every time the constitution has been changed this principle has- 
been widened : more and more people have come into it. I came, 
during 1918, into friendly touch with Lord Southborough, -who was 
going out to India as head of the franchise Committee, and I hap- 
pened to travel part of the way with him. I remember on that 
occasion making the plea that this principle should not be extended 
to the Christian community in India. I had hoped that he would 
have resisted it. It was actually accepted for the Madras Presi- 
dency, a certain number of seats being reserved for the Christian 
coiXLjDniniiy, but in no otlier part of India. On tliis occasion 
demand comes that that should be applied to other parts of Xndia- 
also, and I find myself, unfortunately, in disagreement with my wl- 
leasrue. who, I may say, has treated me extremely generously, 've 
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•differ fundamentally on the mattei of principle There is nothing 
personal between us in this matter at all 

Sir, I wonder whether we can ever get agreement as far as we 
.are concerned on these claims, such as communal representation 
and the figures of weightage I do not think we can possibly get 
it The demands that have been made to my mind in many paits 
-of India have been preposterous, and I feel that I must dissociate 
myself from them 

Then, Sir, there is another matter to which I would bring youi 
attention specially Theie are some of u3 lu India who have been 
brought itp with a fierce belief in voluntaryism in religion, and you 
will 8ympathi=e with me, Sir, in that I believe that there is an 
infringement of my rights when the State says to me ‘ You shall 
vote in a particular constituency ” "What if I say I have got no 
religion? Does not mean I am going to be disenfranchised? I 
shall have no vote It is perfectly open to me in India to return 
myself in the census as having no religion I lose my vote I 
cannot be elected to the Legislature Supposing a Christian 
member of the Legislature, for private and personal reasons did 
become a Muhammadan, would he then vacate his seat? He prob 
■ably would, even as an undischarged bankrupt or a person who had 
committed a felony would be compelled to vacate his seat, on the 
same grounds and for the same reasons, and I want to protest 
against that 

There is one other matter which makes it even more serious I 
say that tne Muhammadans are entitled to respect in their demands 
In certain parts of India they are the majority and we do not want 
them to be turned into a minority, I quite agree I feel that there 
19 substance in that demand Now what have we done ^ "We have 
gone to this laige community— which sometimes I feel though a 
quantitative minority, often acts as a cpialitative majority— and we 
have said to them, “ Here, will you protect us in our interests? ” 
The situation is quite different in the Madras Presidency Let those 
communities which have fears — the Muhammadans, the Christians, 
all the small minorities in the Jladias Presidency — come together, 
and let them try the idea of a common electorate among themselves 
to protect their interests 

In North India the position is reversed There you have a 
Muslim majority in the Provinces of Bengal and the Punjab~the 
two Provinces which I know best If I may say so, we have dis- 
covered that it IS not possible for the Muslim community to protect 
our interests Shall we then be compelled to throw ourselves hack 
on the Hindus^ Ought not negotiations in those Provinces to he 
taking place between the Hindus and ourselves, and in other Pro- 
vinces between, the Muhammadans and ourselves? It seems to me 
that the whole relationship is very artificial 

Therefore, Sir, in conclusion I wish to say that I disapprove 
I mean to say I am afraid I cannot accept this particular arrange 
meat I am sorry to find mjself in that position I might have 
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in’cn v.’jjifitf,'- to ru\aolin(o—‘>JiuU I hny— pa roly on the question of 
i-ouie Hoi t)i juothod In' wliiflt Ilu; hJimllei’ ronumun’tie.s could Lave 
Lcen disfrihiilfd aocordiu^l- to ihoii- rr.onoinic inlorasis. Therefore I 
hUpjtnii Mr. Jo'dii. 3'lu'io is no diircrcnco betwcon a Chrisiian 
workinn-inrtii wlio drives an cn^-inc or j)ii{.s a J'ivct into a rail and a 
M nlMJiiniadan doinr,*- the sanie 'n'orlr. i believe i\fr, Joslii’s nielliod 
i,- iar sounder tlian any otlici- nietbod -wliicli lias been found to date, 
and J, for one, vonld be villin/r io su])j)orl. Mr. Joslii. 

Secondly, J vant to make it fjiiite clear that, as far as I am con- 
c(‘ined and tlie jnirtions of llie eomiminily wjiom 1 represent, rve 
sliall not consider oni-selviss bound by any agreement that has been 
arrived at. 3 want- to say tbat emphatically and clearly. J3ut I 
would lihe to add this ])er.sonal remark, th.'it the relations between 
me and niv colleao'ue are jiot iii the least degree strained; Ave have 
both stf)od lor definite princjplo.s and Ave haA-e agreed to disagree 
on those two things. 

JJcnrij (fidvey : ifr. Piime ^Minister, before I make a few 
remarks on tliis matter, I .‘should like to toll you that on the 19th 
January of this year T presented a Declaration of Rights for all 
minoi'itiea, as also the Anglo-Indian community, embodying almost 
the entire principles underlying the memorandum Ave have sub- 
mitted to-day. And, Sir, I Avould like, Avith your permission, to 
represent, that document so that it may foi’iu a part of the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, Avhich it docs not at present. 

Sir, it is very unneeessaiT for me to entei- into any details as 
regards that memorandum. TS'e are all in agreement. But I do 
Avish to state here and noAv that aa'c have taken, J think, cA'ery 
jneans of getting the Sikhs and other minorities to join us in this 
memorandum. Indeed, I go so far as to .say that I personally have 
had many consultations Avith the Sikh member, and the" Sikh 
member AA’^as in possession of our memorandum about three or four 
days ago. I am sorry tbat our Sikh brother has not been able to 
agree to the memorandum, and that he has taken such serious 
objection to the Aveightage and the protection for A\diich we, as 
minorities, have thought it fit to ask. 

MTien Ave started these proceedings with a view to coming to 
some unanimous agreement, it was Dr. Datta and I who visited BTis 
Highness The Aga Khan at his residence. This was the result of a 
fonnal meeting some of us had at Mahatma Gandhi's office; and I 
do believe, if my memoiy serves me right, that Dr. Datta was in 
agreement with me that if we could only come to .some amicable 
terms of arrangement with the Muhammadans, the minorities would 
feel some sense of protection. 

Dr. Daita : I do not agree with that. 

Sir Henry Gidney : I am sony that Dr. Datta should now take 
a different line. Speaking for the small minority I represent, I am 
pleased to say we have come to an agreement. I am pleased lor 
t.AVO reasons. One is. that this memorandum in the main embodies 
the Declaration of Rights that I submitted last year to this Confer- 
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euce and secondl} because -vre, the mmoi minorities, iiave received 
fiom the iluslim community unmistalahle evidence of a high sen^e 
of lojalty and attachment to us m our needs and I take this op 
portunity to offer to them on behalf of the othei minorities oui 
grateful thanks for tlieir lojalty and adhesion to us during these 
very difficult pioceedmgs 

Haja l\arendra I\nth -They weie secret meetings 

Sir Hcnr j Gidney There has been no secrecy about these meet- 
ings All the minorities Tiere able to come to the meetings Many 
of them kneu they were being held and the mere fact of their 
leeping out shous that the problem as far as thej were concerned 
was insoluble while as far as we were concerned, it was soluble 
IVe have made a serious effort to get together Sir and we have 
pie«ented you with a document which I belieie represents the views 
of a lerv large section of the Indian population 

Last year, when this combined action of the minorities was sug- 
gested by me it was not accepted This year ue have to thank the 
statements made at this Conference for refusing to recognise the 
minorities in any settlement and that has bound us together and 
^ e now feel we ha\e a common tie uniting us We have presented 
this to you with the earnest desire that you Mr Prime Minister, 
and the Cvbinet will give it serious consideiation 

Str Uubtrt Carr I should like to explain the lemark made by 
Sardar TTjjal Singh I think he has got an entirely wrong view of 
the memorandum ue handed to you There was no question, «o far 
as I InoTv, from the beginning of the negotiations which led to 
this common agreement of dictating to anj community oi laying 
doivn for ana community what that community should want U hat 
we have done si as brought about very largely by the failure of the 
infotmal Committee which sat under the chairmanship of Mi 
Gandhi, and really I ha%e to thank Mr Gandhi for his share m 
bringing the minorities together It was the refusal to allow us to 
send our representatives through separate electorates to the Legis 
Htures of India and the Provinces which made it essential for us 
to get together 

Aon have vourself said. Sir, that m order to make this consti 
tution workable and acceptable all parties must have confidence in 
it and several of the simllei minorities as well as my own, know 
perfectly well that unless we have separate electorates, we cannot 
send our chosen representatives to the Pailiaments of India, anJ 
consequently we shall not have that full confidence which we want 
to secure Nobody sitting at this table can have followed the ai^u 
inent regarding separate electorates and joint electorates without 
feeling the force of the statement that in order to get full develop 
ment of India aou will finally come to joint electorates and I 
would ask members to see that in our memorandum we have not 
attempted to cut India up into wafer tight compartments on a 
permanent basis hut we have taken it recc '• ' ’ ties ” 

the position to day deplorable as thev mar ’ ^ 

tremendous distrust dividing the different c 
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great. ,We are recon-iiisiug in tliis memorandum those differences. 
\Ve are accepting them temporarily, and we are trying to over- 
coino llio.'^e difficulties 1 ) 3 - getting togetlier and putting forward a 
.scheme Avliereh}* for 10 _vears we shall have a chance of sending up 
our chosen representatives. 

The}' will get round tlie tahle, and 1 ask those who are the chief 
critics of this scheme wiicther they really think that when all of us 
get round tlie tahle, wilh big national questions before us, in ten 
years those questions will not do mucli to cut across the communal 
differences. 1 claim that, far from making water-tight compart- 
ments in India, we have made a definite constructive suggestion 
for getting away f)’om tlie present difficulties and moving towards 
the unit}'- of India later. 

Ivow, in doing so there has been no question of loot. I do not 
suppose for one moment that in trying to aminge the percentages 
amongst people who sometimes wanted a 140 per cent, out of 100 we 
have been able to satisfy everybody, but I do claim that the figmes 
put forward are reasonable. 

Ivow, my friend, vSardar Ujjal Singh, accused me and my com- 
inunity of taking 9,000 per cent, weightage. I have not worked 
it out, but if his figures are correct he should mention that in the 
past we had 12,500 per cent, weightage, so that we have given up 
3,500. 

On the other hand, so far as the Sikhs in the Pimjab are con- 
cerned, we have increased their weightage by 54 pei' cent, from 
udiat they enjoy at present, in an effort to try to meet them. I am 
not suggesting they will agree with what we have done. In my 
discussions with them they have suggested that it is quite impos- 
sible for them to agree on any basis where the Muhammadan is in 
the majority, even though he is in the majority of the population. 

I do claim, how^ever, that the suggestion we have made is not 
entirely unreasonable. 

There is only one other point with regard to which I should like 
to give an answer to my friend, Sardar Ujjal >Singh. If I 'heard 
him rightly, he suggested that in Bengal and the Punjab the whole 
countiy was being put permanently into the hands of the Muslim 
majority. I can only ask whether it is possible that any country 
is going to be ruled for very long by a majority of one. The 
Muhammadans get only 51 per cent, under our suggestions in each 
Province. 

I do not think I have anything else to add. The memorandxim, 
as I see it, is not entirely exhaustive; for instance, we have not 
touched on the question of Second Chambers, which, many have 
suggested, may form a suitable arrangement in various Provinces; 
but these Second Chambers would be in conformity with, the lines 
which we have suggested as a fair distribution of representation 
among the various communities. 

I ask this Committee to accept it that I am not speaking oply 
for myself here ; I know I may speak for the other minorities, 
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Tvith whom I have had the pleasure of working, when I say this is 
considered to be, and meant to he by us, a constructive suggestion 
for overcoming the present deplorable deadlock which, when we last 
met, was considered so insuperable that it was suggested the Com- 
mittee should be adjourned sine die 

Dr Moonje Sir, the document that was presented by His 
Highness The Aga Khan to this Committee this morning reached 
mj hands only a minute or two before 1 was due to leave for the 
meeting of this Committee I am not, therefoie, at present in a 
position to make any kind of statement or any kind of comment on 
the details of the scheme, but, from the remarks that I have heard 
here, it seems the chief characteristic of that document appears to 
he separate electorates and weightage, to which what qualification 
I could apply at this time I am at a loss to know, because it has 
been calculated that a weightage of 3,000 times has been given lu 
some cases and 9,000 times in others I am not in a position, 
therefore, to sav what the percentage weightage is, but I can quite 
understand that the two points on which that document is based are 
separate electorates and an ovcessivc amount of weightage I 
think it may he well to make the position of the Hindu Mahasabha 
quite clear The Hindu hlahasabha will never agree to separate 
electorates and they will never agree to any weightage being giveu 
from tho Hindu community 

The third point that has been made d<»ar from the remarks is 
that the document says a communal government bj a communal 
majority by law should he established m two Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal To that the Hindu Mahasabha will not aCTee un- 
fortunately it seems that it has entirely passed out of their minds 
that the Hindus in Bengal and the Punjab also form a minority 
community, and therefore deserve some kind of protection These 
are matters of detail which I have not been able to study from the 
document, and therefore I cannot say more at this stage 

A statement of the position of the Hindu LTahasabha was pre- 
sented last time in this Conference Unfortunatelj it was not 
published in the reports, probably through an oversight, but a 
promise has been given to me that it will he published in. whatever 
reports may be issued later I therefore represent the same state- 
ment of the Hindu Mahasabha for publication in the Report, and 
I take advantage of the opportunity you have given us of handing 
in a supplementary statement to this statement 

To these few words I have nothing more to add 

Mrs Na>du Mr Prime Minister, I do not wish to detain this 
Committee very long, but only to say one or two words You are 
aware that among other things I am the official representative of 
the women’s organisations in this asoembly, and I wish to stril e 
a pleasant note in the midst of many discordant ones Where so 
many communities representing minorities have asked for special 
or ecparate protection, I hare a proud mandate from a large section 

the women of India, who not only disclaim any special protection, 
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f>v faviuir. hnt ordtMi'il tiu' to any donuintl for 

anv (->'.1100 '’ion, iiavo oru»'r<'il nn* in ni.'ir Jianu- io rcl’nso to acoo]*! 
an'v intliioi-! or ilin-ct n.!.',')!' «>i jin-ioianiia] iioainu-nt. no niatior 
jh'V.- inSinonl ial or illn^trimK liio >r<])pori ii iniylit reroivo i'loni ilie 
inrn in tin's { 'onnnittot-. It is aiii'yaf ] — 1 do not icnow iiotr 
ai'cniaitd'.’ — lhai tny yroai Ic.uii'V. -Maliatnia (randhi, atiinijn- thoso 
nn'.slakor. n )u) nro ndliino iti yivr a chivalrous assurance to 

tin* wcal.'-hmn'd vrojocn of India that tiicv nn'll yivc .snpporf to them 
in anv <'laini tiiey tnay raain* h>T ittiiiiccf cnji<‘r‘Ssinn?. I Iiavo orent 
]dca''''iro in rc'-isfitin- Inks ciaitn t«i loinc-^cnii tlic women of India in 
anV wav. In this mattot' lie mn.'^f take my ynidatice and not I liis. 

I (In'refnre wish it io he noted, on hehnlf of the three o-reaf 
oii^anisations v.-hieh I represent, and wiiicli make ciaitn to repro-sont 
the eollei'tive view of liie women of India wiio ate enyayed in 
pnldic Avork of any kind, that they vill not accept any eoneession 
In the way of co-opt ion, nominatiott or reservation of .=eats. 

iitv eolleapue .Mr.s. Suhharayan, has. T know, issued a very aide 
niinorilv tnontorandiim whiidt 1 am .stire yon will duly consider. 
'^Ve have alreaily eiiculated the memorandntn on behalf of the 
organised pnhlie opinion ot tlie women of India, which I am sine 
fhe Government will aKo coiisidei. Ami. wiiltonf taking np your 
time any furtlier. may 1 ask that yon will record my claim on behalf 
of the women of Tmlia. tliat they do not wish to complicate the 
issne.s in any iashion. hut to 'Ct an example by disclaiming any 
ciVort to give them preferential treatment hecanse of their sex? 
We do not wish for sox di.sorimination either against or on behalf 
of the women of India. 

The ^I'dtrah of ChJntan : Sir. a confession of failure is hnmi- 
liating indeed, and it is true, a-: yon mentioned. Sir, that we have 
not been able to come to a complete solution of the communal 
problem. Standing here to-day. I do not wish to say anvthing on 
behalf oi the Muhammadans. ' I^fy respected leader. 'llis'Higlmess 
The Aga Klian. has put forward tlie agreement arrived at hetAveeu 
Muhammadans and stmic other communities. HaA'ing made that 
quite clear. I Avant to submit tliat the communal differences, Avhen 
one looks at them careiully, are not quite so formidable in reality 
as tiiey appear to be outAvardly. JTis ITigliness The A^-a Khan in 
presenting this ('’onferoiice Avith an agreement has shown that it 
is hacked up by 45 per cent, of the community. If ato read the 
resolution of the M'orking Committee of Congress on the communal 
question together AA'ith the resohition of the All Parties Mtislim 
Conference — I do not Avisli to refer to any priAmte nesrotiations — we 
find that a careful scrutiny will show that in fact the dift'erences 
are not quite so Avide as AA-ould at first sight appear. The points of 
difference have been narroAved down, very much. 

My special purpose in speaking to-day is to put forward the 
case of another small class, if not a community. I mean the land- 
lords. I wish to submit that during the last year conditions have 
arisen in India AA'hich have caused the owners of the land a good 
deal of alarm. There was agitation AA'liich was of conrse dne to 
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economic troubles , but ot the same time ceitain pba«es of the unrest 
%\ere such tliat thej caused them a lot of anaietj, aud the British 
Indim As ociation has passed a resolution asking landlords at the 
Hound Table Conference to beg the Minorities Committee to insist 
that 11 the rundameutal Hights a guarantee for the right of private 
ji p ny should also be included In. the Nehru Ileport this 
guarantee was given and T see nothing against it I do not demand 
It only for the landlords In fact i\, is essential for e^erybod 5 
vho po-bS^ssea anything m the country that his position as to his 
property should he guaranteed That is the only point that I 
wanted to iiial e on behalf of the landlords here 1 maj put their 
case about other safeguaids on some other occasion, as I do not 
think the Minorities, Committee has anj thing to do with the consti 
tution of the future (jovernment, as to whether it should be bica 
meral or unicameral 


Begum Shah ^a^la^ Hnme Minister, last j ear m your conclud 
lug speech jou said that we had spoken here subject to recousidera 
tion and subject to the reaction oui public opinion would show to 
our work When I went back to m\ countiv I was surprised to 
find that the pioposals that Mrs Subbarajan and I had put before 
you on behalf of our countiv women ueie not acceptable to them 
Women belonging to almost all castes creeds and sections said *ba* 
tliej were not prepared to accept any apecial qualification or alloca 
tion of seats Wuerever I went, in Bombay, in Delhi, in Lahore, 
in Simla in Mus&oorie, Aligarh and Arabala almost all the women 
— at least 90 pei cent of the educated classes — said to me that m 
asking for these special qualifications m our proposals we had not 
asked for what thev u anted us to secure for them As you are 
auare last year we did not come with any mandates, and in consul 
tation with some of our sisters here we put forward those proposals 
But representative meetings have now been held almost all over 
the country, and especially in Bombay and Lahore and we have 
been asked to place befoie you this memorandum which has been 
circulated to the members of this Committee on behalf of the women 
in India I have to submit for your consideration. Sir, that most 
of the women of my country belonging to ail classes will not accept 
ana special treatment or qualification which means a position of 
sex inferiority This is the mandate we have brought and this is 
what I place before you I am au original member oi the AH India 
M omen's Conference I have also been serving on our Provincial 
Organising Committee for the last five or six years, and I was 
presiding at the Western Punjab Conference only last Annl 
Therefore it is my duty, rather my pleasant duty, to sav to vou 
tl at we the women of India, ask that there shall be no dlsoualifi 
cation of sex with regard to our civic rights ^ 

Sir Ghimanlal Setnhad I beff leave to opfunx ,, 
of tlie Committee’s time on beWf of those I th 

conies of the fihle e ore not ,o oo, «ose oom^^r' ^ ‘V 
not belong to anv communal areamsation Wo i 

cd group u-h.oh ,s more interested in the pXica! a”tfra of Ihe' 
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couniry. and being sucb a group, we venture to submit that tbe 
conrse' von have indicated for the future sittings of tlie Plenary 
Session' is not calculated to serve tbe end for wliicb we bare all 
assembled here. It involves tins, that tbe Federal Structure Com- 
mittee Avill practically come tc an end. We shall not further jdi-o- 
ceed to tbe consideration of tbe vital questions of Finance, Defence, 
and other constitutional matters. The Plenary Session will be held, 
and after a general talk we shall disperse. It is much to be legret- 
ted that this is going to be tbe end of this Conference, which has 
been looked to in the whole of India with very- anxious eyes. Ml 
the expenditure involved in all tlie Delegates coming overseas last 
year and this year will practically end in nothing. We venture 
to submit, therefore, that instead of taking the course you are 
indicatino-, namely, to report to the Plenary Session a failure, to 
stop the further work of the Federal Structure Committee, to 
stop in fact all discussions with regard to Financial Safeguards, 
Defence, the Army, and other vital constitutional questions — 
instead of this, that you. Sir, the Prime Minister, should decide 
the difficulties of the communal question and report 3>'our decision 
to the Plenary Session, which need not be called as early as you 
have indicated, bxit a little later, so as to allow the Federal Structure 
Committee to deal further with the essential and vital questions 
with regard to which the whole of India is concerned. 

I^lor should you, ifr. Prime Minister, feel any hesitation in 
taking on yourself the bru'den and the responsibilitj’- of deciding the 
commrmal problem, because when we began last. year, as you are 
all aware, failure in this direction was not rmanticipated. We 
put forward our best eSorts, both last year and this year; and, 
when you come to the merits of the difficulties that have arisen 
from the communal question, I think there is considerable mis- 
apprehension existing in the minds of many people. It is made to 
appear as if all these communities are disagreed on almost eveiy 
point, that they are hopelessly at logger-heads. That is, I submit, 
far from the truth. If we properly analyse the situation, I venture 
to say that we shall find that the points of disagreement are much 
fewer than the points of agreement. 

Take, for instance, Mr. Prime Minister, the real and vital pro- 
tection that the minorities require — ^protection for their religion, 
protection for their culture, a proper place for their members in the 
Services, and so on. With regard to these matters, various 
formulas were thrashed out last year and practically agreed to, and 
I find in the statement which His Highness The Aga Elian has 
submitted some of those formulas have been adopted verbatim. 

If, therefore, we have regard to the essential and vital protec- 
tion that the different communities need, we shall find that there is 
considerable agreement amongst the members of the Conference. 
The difierence, as I have ventured to point out in the note which 
I have circulated to the members of this Conference, can really be 
narrowed down to the difficulty which exists and which has to be 
.faced with regard to the Punjab and with regard to Bengal. 
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It slioultl not prove impossible to find a solution for that diffi- 
cultj It should not be difficult, to mj mind, for you, Mr Prime 
Minister, with all the e\perienco and knowledge of political affairs 
that jou have gained in your varied life, and knowing intimately, 
D3 jo*u do now, the minds of tho people assembled hero, to come to 
a decision uhicb maj bo fair and impartial to all concerned on the 
question of the Punkah, and on the question of Bengal, and, if jou 
'olve tint, eierj thing will practically be sohed 

I do, therefore, appeal to jou, Mr Prime Minister, and I hope 
and believe that all the pnities concerned will acquiesce in the idea 
that whatever points of difference are left or still exist betneeu the 
various communities may be left to youi judgment and .decision 
I do not think that any partj should have nnj hesitation m entrust- 
ing that decision to jou, liaving confidence in your political 
sagacitj and impartiality 

As I saj, in view of events since last jear, and of all the study 
of the details and intricacies of this problem, it should not take 
very long for jou, Sir, to come to a rough and readj decision I 
implore jou, therefore, to adopt that course if my brother Delegate** 
here will support inj suggestion, that instead of throwing awaj aP 
tho work that has been done all this tune, and bringing tiie redero) 
Structure Committee’s work to an abrupt ending, os will be the 
case, and leaving unsolved and tmconsidcrcd the vital problems of 
constitutional advance m the country, the communal dimcultj miy 
be solved in the manner I liavo suggested, Mr Prime Jlinistcr, by 
vour«elf tal in|* upon jou the burden and the responsibility of giving 
a decision nhich cverjonc must accept Having done that, proLeed 
with the viork of the Poderal Structure Committee as originallj 
intended, go through all tlie vital constitutional questions that are 
awaiting solution and then call the Plcnarj Session to approve 
of that Deport of the Pcderal Structure Committee 

"What I mean. Sir, is that this session of tho Conference should 
not end without achieving what you started last jear to achieve 
Let us, befoie we disperse, have the main features of tho constitu- 
tion hammered out, let us have the framevvorJ of the constitution 
settled in a manner satisfactory both to India and to England 

As I have said, as regards communal difficulties if wo really 
and properly analyse them, they can bo reduced to a very narrow 
compass indeed, and in a spirit of generous give and take it should 
not be impossible to arrive at a solution even now We have tried,, 
and we have failed, in a manner winch nobody can help regretting,, 
but, as I say, at this stage, in order to save the work of the Con- 
ference, in order to secure to India at an early stage the constitution 
that everybody wants and hopes for, the only course which is 
feasible is that this question of the minorities and the communal 
question should now be decided authoritatively by you. Sir the 
Prime Minister, and that then the work of the Federal Structure 
Committee should proceed 

Mrs Suhharayan Mr Prime Minister I do not want to 
take up much of the time qf the Committee Acting on the 
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that VOU nnulo oi our Insl uiacinig, I circulaterl a 
luomovunduiu (n Um CmmmiUH^ on (he suhject of ^vnineii’s repre- 
MUiUition in (lu- {.ep^islnhire?. Driofly. i1 siaics <lic ju-oposnis that 
ihr v.-ou\i>u\- <k-loi^a(ion pii< forwnr.l Iasi year; only I have }nade 
tuodifiaafinnh (o moni the diverirencies of view anionj^^ the 

\viiti\ou in rmlia. 

1 ,,Mrrot very uvueh (hut (hero a dificrence of viev among fhe 
Avonu-n ""of India, and even among ihc Avomcn’s delegation, but I 
Ibinl- it strange 1o moot Avilli differences of new among 

ihinking woiucn. jusf as there is dilYcrcnce of opinion among 

thinking men. 

Mrs ‘iS’aidn and the Begum Shah Isawaa have explained to the 
(himmiitoe' thc claims, or rather the denial of any claims, put 
forward hv the throe important women’s organisations in India, 
!mt I eunnot admit the claim tliat their memorandum is supported 
In- the whole Avomanhood of India, by women of all classes and 
eommnnitics, I know tliat there is a large body of educated women, 
Avomen who have Imd practical experience of social, educational 
and ])olifieal work in India, wlio do not support tlie memorandum 
issued in ilie name of these three Avomon’s organisations in India, 
but who feel that it is necessary to have some metliod to ensure the 
presence of Avomen in onr first few Legislatures under the new 
constitution, and these women hai-e asked me to press this claim at 
this Conference just as I did last year. 


Besides, it has been pointed out to me that this memorandum 
has not lieen fully considered by all the branches of these organisa- 
tions. One of the organisations expressed a view different from the 
view expressed in this memorandum about two months before the 
memorandum Avas issued. And my friends who think like me feel 
that if the different aspects of the question ore presented to those 
organisations thej^- might modify tlieir views. 

Prime Minister, those who feel like me and have urged me to 
press this claim, agree with the women’s organisations and ray two 
colleagues here as regards principles. 'We do Avant equality; but 
at the same time we fear that the eqtiality which may he given 
to ns in the constitution may be, for some time at least, equality 
only on paper and not equality in actual practice. We feel that 
there is some confusion as to equality of opportunity and eqiialitv 
of rights. Equal political rights will not necessarily give women 
eq\ial chances in open elections. We therefore feel that it is 
absolutely necessarj’’ that some method should be devised to ensure 
the representation of women on the Legislatures. 

friends, like me. Prime Minister, are realists; when we 
think of an ideal and are very anxious to achieve that ideal, we 
also think of practical steps to achieve that ideal, and do not allow 
ourselves to he swayed by mere sentiment and theories. Lastly, 
in putting forward this claim on behalf of those women and myself, 
we think not only of the interests of women but also of national 
interests in general, as we firmly believe that it is essential for onr 
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liCgisHtures to hnve tie co operation of •women in tie interests of 
national progress 

Witi tiese few 'woids Prime ^Minister I would formally request 
you to accept tie memorandum that I had tie pmilege of circulat 
mg to tie Committee and tie Conference as an official document 
for tie faaouraile consideration of the Committee and tie Con 
ierence 

1/r Gandhi Prime Minister and fellow Delegates it is not 
•witiout very considerable hesitation and shame that I take part m 
the discus-'iou on tie minorities question I have not been able 
to read 'with tie care and attention that it deserves tie memorandum 
sent to tie Delegates on behalf of certain minorities and received 
tils morning 

Befoie I offer a few remarls on that memorandum with your 
permission and with ill the deference and respect that aie youi 
due I ■would evpress my dis ent from the view that you put before 
tils Committee that tie inability to sol\6*ithe communal question 
was hampering the progress of constitution building and that it 
was an indispensable condition prior to tie building of any such 
constitution I expressed at an early stage of the sittings of this 
Committee that I did not share that mcw Che espeiience that I 
have since gained has confirmed me in that vie'w, and if you will 
pardon mo for saying so it was because of the emphasis that was 
laid last year and repeated this year upon this difficulty that the 
different communities were encouraged to press with all the vehe 
mence at their command then own respective views 

It would have been against human nature if they had done 
otherwise All of them thought that this was the time to press 
forward their claims for all they were worth and I vent ire to 
suggest again that this very emphasis has defeated the purpose 
which I ha\e no doubt it had m view Having received that 
encouragement we have failed to arrive at an agreement I 
therefore associate myself entirely with the view expressed ba Sir 
Cliimanlal SetaUad that it is not this question whicli is the 
fulcrum it is not this question which is the central fact but the 
central fact is the constitution building 

I am quite certain that you did not convene this Round lable 
Conference and bring us all si's: thousand miles awav froi i our 
Tiomes and occupations to settle the communal question but you 
coniened us you made deliberate declarations that we were invited 
to come here to hare the process of constitution building and that 
before we went awav from aour hospital shores we should base the 
certain conviction that we had built up an honourable and a res 
pectable framewor] foi tl e freedom of India and that it awaited 
onh the imprimatur of the approval of the House of Coiimons 
and the Hou*:© of I ords 

"Now at the present moment we are face to fare with a wliollv 
different situation namely that because there is no communal 
«ettlement agieed to b\ us there i-s to le no building of tl e constitu- 
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nml that us a last resort and as the last touch you urill 
armoitnco the policy of Ills ^lajcsty’s Government in connection unth 
the couslitution and all the matters that may arise from it. I cannot 
letn fccliusr that it u'ould be a sorry ending to a Conference which 
S ImmgM into being wiili so much trumpeting and with sir 
much hope oKcitcd iu the minds and in the breasts of many people. 

Cominf to this doonmcnl, I accept the thanks that have been 
.iven to me by Sir Hubert Carr. Had it not been for the remarks 
That 1 made when 3 shouldered that burden, and had not it been 
f inv utter failure to bring about a solution, Sir Ilubert Cm-r 
XhtlV sar.s be 'would not have found the very admirable solution 
nfni lif> levs been able, in common with the other minorities, to 
m-G‘=cnt to thi'^ Committee for consideration and finally for the- 
consideration and approval of His Majesty’s Government. 


I will not deprive Sir Ilubcit Carr and his associates of the 
feclinn- of satisfaction that evidently actuates them, but in my 
opinion wbat tliey have done is io sit bv the carcase, and they have- 
pm-formed the laudable feat of dissecting that carcase. 

As representing the predominant political organisation in India, 
I have no hesitation in saying to 3Tis Majesty’s Government, ta 
those friends who seek to represent or who think they represent ilie 
minorities mentioned against their name.s, and indeed to the whole 
world, that tliis scheme is not one designed to achieve rc«ponsible 
government, but is undoubtedly a scheme designed to share power 
with tlie bureaucracy. 


If that is the intention — and it is the intention- mnning through 
the whole of that document — I wish them well, and the Congress 
is entirely out of it. The Congress will wander no matter how 
many years in the wilderness rather than lend itself to a proposal 
under which the hardy tree of freedom and responsible government 
can never grow. 

I am astonished that Sir Hubert Carr should tell us that thej' 
have evolved a scheme which, being designed only for a temporary 
period, would not damage the cause of nationalism, but at the end 
of ten years we would all fi.nd ourselves hugging one another and 
throwing ourselves into one another’s laps. Sly political experience 
teaches me a wholly diJSerent lesson. If this responsible govern- 
ment, whenever it comes, is to be inaugurated under bappy 
auspices, it should not undergo the process of vivi-section' to which- 
this scheme sxibjects it; it is a strain which no Government can 
possibly bear. 

There is the coping stone to this structure, and I’ am surprised, 
Mr. Prime Minister, that you allowed yourself to mention this as- 
if it was an indisputable fact, namely, that the proposals may he 
taken as being acceptable to well over one hundred and fifteen 
millions of people, or about 46 per cent, of the population of India. 
You had a striking demonstration of the inaccuracy of this figure. 
You have had, on behalf of the women, a complete repudiation of 
special representation, and as they happen to he one-half of the- 
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■population of India, this 46 por cent « somewhat 
only that the Congress may be a reiy insigniflcant organisation 
hut I have not hesitated to male the claim, and I am not ashamed 
to repeat the claim, that the Congress claims to represent 85 
per cent or 95 per cent of the population not merely oi Jlritisn 
India but of tbe whole of India 

Subject to all the questions that maj he raised, I repeat the 
<him with all the emphasis at mj command that the Congress, by 
rmht of semce, claims ‘to represent that population which is called 
the agricultural population of India and I would accept the 
challenge, if the Government were to issue the challenge, that we 
should have a referendum in India, and you would immediately 
find whether the Congress represents them or whether it does not 
-represent them But I go a atep further At the present moment 
af you were to examine the register of Congress, if you were to 
■examine the records of the prisons of India, you nould find that 
the Congress represented and represents on its register a very large 
number of Muhammadans Several thousand Muhammadans went 
to goal last year under the banner of Congress The Congress 
to day has several thousand Muhammadans on its register The 
Congress has thousands of Untouchables on its register The 
Congress has Indian Christians also on its register I do not 
know that there is a single community which is not represented on 
the Congress register With all deference to the Naivab Sahib of 
Chhitari eveh landlords and even mill owners and millionaires are 
represented there, I admit that they are coming to the Congress 
alowly cautiously, but the Congress le trying to serve them also 
The Congress undoubtedlj represents £abour Therefore this 
claim, that the proposals set forth in this memorandum are 
acceptable to well over one hundred and fifteen millions of people 
-needs to be taken with a very great deal of reservation and caution 
One iiord more and I shall have done You have had presented 
to jou and circulated to the members, I hope the Congress proposal 
in connection with the communal problem I venture to submit 
that of a^ll the schemes that I have seen it is the most workable 
scheme, but I may be in error there I admit that it has not com- 
jnended itself to the representatives of the communities at this 
table, but it has commended itself to the representative^ of these 
very classes m India It is not the creation of one hram, but it is 
the creation of a Committee on which various important parties 
were represented ^ ^ 

3™ got ™ behalf of the Congress that scheme, 
hn the Congress has also suggested that there should be an impar- 
tial arbitration Through arbitration all over the ivorld people 
have adjusted their differences, and the Congress is always open’^to 
accept any dreision of an arbitration conrt I hare myself ventured 
to suggest that there might he appointed hv the Government 
judicial tribunal which would examine this case and pive its .te ^ 

iTlhis fs"tV' “ oov ami 

if this 13 the sme qua non of any constitution-building', then 1 say 
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it will be jiiucli better for xis that we should remain without so- 
called responsible Government than that wo should accept this- 
claim, 

I would like to rejxeat what I have said before, that, while the- 
Conp'ress will always acce2)t any solution that may be acceptable to- 
the .Hindus, the Muhammadans and the SiJchs, Congress will be no- 
party to special reservation or special electorates for any otlier 
minorities. The Congress will always endorse clauses or reserva- 
tions as to fundamental rights and civil liberty. It will be ojxen 
to everybody to be placed on the voters’ roll and to apjreal to the- 
common body of the electorates. 

In my humble ojrinion the reposition enunciated by Sir Hubert 
Carr is the very negation of responsible Government, the very 
negation of nationalism. If he saj’-s that if you want a live Euro- 
pean on the Legislature then he must be elected by the Europeans 
themselves, well, Heaven help India if India has to have represen- 
tatives elected by these several, special, cut-up grou2)s. That 
European xvill seiwe India as a whole, and that European only, who 
commands the approval of the common electorate and not the mere 
Europeans. This very idea suggests that the responsible Govern- 
ment will always have to contend against these interests which will, 
always be in conflict against the national spirit — against this body 
of 8-5 2^01’ cent, of the agricultural population. To me it is am 
unthinkable thing. If we are going to bring into being responsible- 
Government and if we are going to get real fi-eedom, then I venture 
'to suggest that it should be tlie pi’oud privilege and the duty of 
eveiy one of these so-called special classes to seek entry into the 
Legislatures through this open door, through the election and' 
a25proval of the common body of electorates. You know that 
Congress is wedded to adult sxiffrage, and inider adrxlt suffrage it 
will bo open to all to be placed on the voters’ list. • More than that 
nobody can ask. 

One word more as to the so-called Untouchables. 

I can understand the claims advanced by other 'minorities, but 
the claims advanced on behalf of the Untouchables, that to me is- 
the “ unkindest cut of all.” It means the peiyxetual bar-sinister. 

I would not sell the vital interests of the Untouchables even for 
the sake of winning the freedom of India. I claim myself in my 
own person to represent the vast mass of the Untouchables. Here 
I speak not merely on behalf of the Congress, but I speak on my 
own behalf, and I claim that I would get, if there was a referendum 
of the Untouchables, their vote, and that I Avould toj) the poll. 
And I Avould work L’om one end of India to the other to tell the- 
Untouchables that separate electorates and se2mrate reservation is 
not the way to remove this bar-sinister, which is the shame, not of 
them, but of orthodox Hindxiism. 

Let this Committee and let the xvhole xvorld knoxv that to-day 
there is a body of Hindxx reformers who are pledged to remove this 
blot of untouchability. We do not want on our register and on our 
-censxis Untoxxchables classified as a separate class. Sikhs may 
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Kmim as siwh in peiiietaih in 'pen^e 

“a “aanLiU nna paAaps tlia Uttei 

e^p^lieiices ttat lia lias undergone base for lUe ™“ftoTil?be 
Ins ludnineiit It burls me to have to si-v tins tint i woiun o 
wtXe to tbe cause ol tbe UntoncbaliVes -oViicli is as dear to ms as 
Me "tsilt if I did net say it 1 iviU not bargain awau tbeit ngMs 
foi tlie llngdom o! tlie nhole nrCiTld I am speafang With, a dam 
sense of responsibility and I say that it w not a proper claim 
which is registered by Dr Ambedl ei when ha seeks to speak for 
the uliole o! the Untouchables of India It «sU create a division 
lu Hinduism Vf\nc)x I c’VWiit*^ ’possvMv look toT^^ard to -Wita auj 
sati^fnction tvbatsoe’peT \ do v^v>t vovod tJutouchables it tliej SQ 
desire hemg con-^erled to leluTO ot CkrwUai^vt^ T ftkould toUrote 
tk'it b \t I cnnnol pos 3 ibl\ tolerate vfbat is m store for Hiiid\iisia 
li ibere mo t^o divisions sot fortb in tbo villages Tbo e 'wbo 
sppal of tbe political iicbts of Hntonobables do not know tbeir 
ludw do not know how Indian societj is to-daj constincted, and 
therefore I want to saj vrith all tho emphasj that I can command 
thnt \t I was the onU person to resist this thing I would resist n 
with mi life 

Chiirman It is necessary tViat lofore we disperse there should 
be no ini.,und€r 8 tandmgs again The documents which hove been 
put m arc not documents that have received the approval of this 
ConiinUtee of the Ilound Table Conference or of His hlajestj's 
Go^crllUJent 'Ihe documents placed befoie us ofheiallv repiesent 
the views of the couiinunities and of those who have definite views 
01 the subject of minorilv representation 'To take one illu’^lTatiDU 
of what has liappeued I do not think it is fair for anyone here to 
611 that because I reported to this Conference that I was informed 
last ni^ht b\ a deputatiofu ibai Vb«7 presented a document rovpr3Hf» 
4 G per cent of the population of fedia that therefore I assocntecl 
mvseif with that fitatexaent or in any way took up any relationship 
to It cveept to tell lou that that was said to mo last ni^ht ^ 

The itociliiipiit rennln^ in oJBcnl aocumelit whioli Trill be 
csainiucd in the light of what has b en said here now and it will 
bj u<o { like other documents Jor the guidance and enlightenment 

1 lea-^e therefore do not alltm any somewhat slight departure from 

“pSoa yEr'' 

I !«■' i""<’!f-^iiil I Inair nir colleague! do too—ven tnueb in 
cpl cuieiit yith Sir Cbnniiik] bcHlced but ,re b.ve kZ nS 
ibZlT'' Sflucture cfmmiUee 

•be W r.inuce and >0 on Troni inside tbe rederel Structure 
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•CominiKeo itself, ho-n-evor, from that very Committee itself, we 
Avcrc informed that those subjects could not be dealt with in that 
Committee, and the movement to let it suspend its worlc for the 
.moment came not from us but from the Committee itself. 

Pandit M. M. Malavi-tfa: Isot from the Committee. 

Several j/emhers: From a section of the Committee. 

Chairman .* It is perfectly true it might be regarded as a section 
■of the Committee, but then the other section declined to attend 
■ and discuss these subjects, according to my report. It/ is no doing 
of ours and it is no motion of ours that this should be the case; as 
.a matter of fact, we are so determined to have your views on that 
:that other means will have to be taken to get them. We are not 
goino- to deal with the subject of safeguards without knowing your 
views. We wish tlie whole Committee to express its views, includ- 
ing all the sections represented on the Committee, and we are not 
.going to take any action without a very close examination of your 
point of view. The trouble has been to get it. 

There is one thing I should like to assure my friend upon, and 
it is this. The work that has been done hei'e is not to oe wasted. 
The expression of views which has taken place here is not to be put 
•on one side. The declaration made by the Government at the end 
of the last Session of the Round Table Conference holds good; the 
work will be proceeded with. I think I had better wait until I am 
really authorised to make a detailed statement and not anticipate 
it, because on further consideration there might be better sugges- 
-tions made. We have put our hand to this plough, and om* hand 
is going to remain on the plough until the end of the furrow. 
.Make no mistake about that. That remains. We wanted the very 
•closest co-operation. We have taken every step we could to get it, 
.and we are as much disappointed as anybody else that the Federal 
• Structure Committee, in the circumstances, could not, apparently, 
finish its work. 

jSTow, my friend (Sir Chimanlal Setalvad), there is your point. 
We cannot here deal with the Federal Structure Committee. 
Ffothing that is happening now has happened by design, nor is it 
%appening because we like it; but you see the position yourselves. 

Mr. Gandhi has made a veiy impressive declaration — a very 
impressive declaration. Other impressive declarations have been 
made. Will you, each of you, every member of this Committee, 
-sign a request to me to settle the community question and pledge 
yourselves to accept my decision? That, I think, is a very fair 
'Offer. 

Mr. SaUri: We are willing on this side. 

Chairman: But I do not want any section, or any one man. 
Will the members of this Committee sign a declaration asking me 
'to give a decision, even a temporary one, on the commimity ques- 
-tion, and say that you will agree? I do not want it now. I say, 
•will you put your names to it and give that to me, with the 
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as 3 urmce tliat the decision come to wdl be accepted by 
will be worked bv you to the best of your ability m the oouise of 
the worfang of the new oonstilutionF I have asked several 
—at least, individuals— from time to time for that, and I have 
never cot it That would certainly straighteil out the position, but 
apart from that, do, please, not forget what I said in opening this 
meeting— that the Government will not allow community diflerences 
to prevent it from carrying out its pledges and producing a constitu- 
tion Tkeiefore do not make tUe community difierence more 
important than it la , but I say to you now, and you all know, I am 
sure, in your own hearts that I am right, that the solution o£ the 
Indian community dithculty ought to be reached by those of you 
who are here, and if you cannot do it I say very well your failure- 
to do it will not mean that the British Government will simply eifc 
back and say “ We can do nothing at all ” That is not the case^ 
This work is going to go on Do not make any mistake about 
that This work is going to go on and it is going to come to a 
successful issue too 

(The Committee adjourned aine die ) 


NOTE ADDED BY SIItDAB DJJAL SINGH 

1 wish to make a correction in Sir Hubert Carr’s statement to 
the effect that the scheme of representation in the Punjab contained 
m the agreement had increased the weightage of the Sikhs in the 
weightage has been reduced by 11 per cent, 
Ihe SiUis arc now enjoying 18 per cent representation with 11 
per cent of the population, which means a weightage of 65 per cent 
But in the new census the Sikh population has gone up to 13 per 
cent and with this popuUtioa I icpresentatioif of 20%er cent 
as 13 provided in the agreement, means a weightage of 54 per cent ' 
I c , U per rent lee, tbaa they are already elijo|ing Eveu witb 
Iheir previous weiebtage aloue the Sitbs are aL ® utitlld to 22 
per cent representation in the Punjab But the Sikhs wnrit 
simihr weigbt-ige to that enjoyed bv Muslim mmonUes 
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SICCON]) IIEPOJIT OF I^riEOFITIES COMMITTEE. 

I’lie Ei'porl of suh-ConniiiHco No. JIT (Minorities) approved 
1>v lilt' ('oniiniitee ot llic whole Conference on JUth .Janiiarj, 1931 , 
recorded Hint opinion was nnaninioiis “ that in order to secure the 
eo-operalion of all eoinmnnities whicli is essential to the successful 
workiin’- of rcspon.-iihlc o-ovornnienl in India, it was necessary that 
tlie new consiituiion should contain provisions designed to assure 
ilm eomniunities that their interests woiild not be prejudiced, and 
that it was particularly desirable that sonic agreement should be 
come to between the major communities in order to facilitate the 
consideration of the whole question.” In these circumstances, it 
recommended that “ the Conference should register an opinion that 
it was desirable tliat an agreement upon the claims made to it should 
be reached and that the negotiations should be continued between 
the represent at h'es concerned, with the request that the result of 
their ehorts should be reported to those engaged in the next stage 
,of these negotiations.” 

2. The Committee resumed its deliberations on 2Sth September, 
and met subsequently on 1st October, 8th October and 13th Novem- 
ber. It had the assistance in its discussions of the representative 
of the Congress Party. 

3. At the first meeting of the resumed Committee on 28th Sep- 
tember it was reported that informal negotiations were proceeding 
between certain of the communities concerned, and after discussion 
it was unanimously agreed that, in order to give these negotiations 
an opportunity to reach a conclusion, the Committee should adjourn 
until 1st October. On its meeting on that day a further motion of 
adjournment until Thursday, 8th October, to enable the continuance 
of the negotiations, was moved by Mr. Gandhi and unanimously 
accepted. It was agreed that the problem of the Depressed Classes 
and other smaller minorities would form part of the communal 
problem which was to be the subject matter of the conversations. 

4. At the third meeting of the Committee on Thursday, 8th 
October, Mr. Gandhi reported that the negotiations which had 
taken place had iinfortunately proved entirely abortive, despite the 
utmost anxiety on the part of all concerned to reach a satisfactorv 
outcome. After considerable discussion it was agreed that the 
Committee shoiild be adjourned for a further period to enable fresh 
efforts to be made to reach agreement between the various interests 
affected. It was decided in this connection that two schemes 
designed to overcome the communal difficulties in connection with 
the position in the Punjab which had been prepared by Sardar Ejjal 
Singh and Sir Geoffrey Corbett should be circulated for the con- 
sideration of the Delegates. These schemes are printed as 
Appendices XVII and XVI to our Eeport. A scheme for the 
solution of the communal problem prepared by the Indian National 

' Congress, to which reference was made bj^ Mr. Gandhi at the meet- 
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X„g of tbe Commits, on 8th Ootoher, and ^bioh snhaeqnently 
oifcalated at h,s se<ii,esl pnnted as Appandis I 
6 ha further seating tool plane «atd Hth f 
mfprTt^aiD" period Tvas detolfed to pnv^tte xiegotiation At the 
mpetiQ" DU Iwth 5fc\ctol)et it appeared, however, that despite every 
Xt o”n the part of the negotntora, ‘ t Xly 

iiopossihle to di-use any scheme of ^uch a ohaT^ter as to eatisty 
'ilt^P'irties The representatives oS the Muslims, Repressed Classes, 
AnehU&i'iHs, a section of the lodian Chmlians and the 
Eutopeaa commercial commumti intimated that they had reached 
an acreement inter se, which they formally presented for the con- 
sideration of the Committee, and which u printed as Appendix UX 
to this lleport But the cowBe oi the discussion, on. loth ^November 
made it clear that the agreement in question was not regarded as 
acceptable hy the Hindu or Sikh representatives, and that there 
«eemed no prospect of a aolulion of the commiinal question as the 
result of negotiation hetween the parties concerned 

0 The Committee has m these circumstances, to record with 
deep regret that it has been unable to reach any agreed condusion 
<tn the difficult and controverenl question which has been the 
subject of its deliberations 

T It uas agreed at the meeting of J3th liovember that state- 
taenia or proposals which had been submiifed by ihe representatives 
of ^^ne\\s interests with the object of finding a satisfactoiy solution 
of the problem befoie tlie Committee or of mvitmg attention to 
aspects of that problem of special importance to the community they 
^presented, should be appended to the Report of tbe Committee 
Xlie documents in question are accordingly printed as Appendices 
11 the lanous ducussjons suggestions were made that 

the IkiUfth Government should settle tbe dispute on its own 
nutbonty These suggestions however, were accompanied hv such 
important reservation, that they afforded little prospit oi any S 
Jeewm Mcring ths n«c^ry l;^m,ony a Ihe Prime 

y mister IS Clnininn of the Cmnmittee oSeleS to art aofl e-iye 
tt deciaion of femponn rnliditv, if be were reouested fn dn ^ n 
even iiiewbor of the Conunitjee sj^nmg an aieement tn J 

Sipneci, on behi)f of (he Committee, 

J EAWSAY MAOBONALB 

Si /milfi', 1‘nhse, London 

lSt)i j\'oiemhrr, 2^32 
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appendix I 

THE CONGRESS SCHEME EOR A COlIMCNAl SETTLEMEKT 
(Oirculottd at tht rtqMst a/ Mr M K Gandhi ) 

However much it may have failed in the reali, alien Se 

Se^i:d”7hSrntm’Sun« 

dim lias tie cuhmnating jamt m its adeauce towards nationalism 

“In view of the lapse of tie Nehru Report it is unnemssary to 
declare the policy of the Congress regarding communal questions, the 
Congress heliering that in an independciit India communal fl™st>OM 
can only be solred on strictly national lines But as the Sifc in 
particular, and the Muslims and the other minorities in general, hare 
expressed dissatisfaction oter the eolotwm of communal questions 
proposed in the Nehru Report, this Congress assured the Sikhs, the 
Muslims and other minorities that no solution thereof m any i^ture 
constitution will be acceptable to the Congress that does not give lull 
satisfaction to the parties eonceroed” 

Hence, the Congress is precluded from setting forth any communal 
-solution of the communal prohlem Rut at this cniIc^l )nnctnTe wv the 
lustory of the Nation, it is felt that the 'Working Committee should suggest 
•for adoption by the country a solution though communal m Bppear&Dce, 
■yet ns nearly ' ‘ t .. it t tahle to the communities 

concerned T . • full and free discussion, 

unanimously 

2 (a) The arfic/e lu the constitution relating to Fundamental Rights 
■shall include a guarantee to the communities concerned of the protection of 
their cultures, languages scripts, education, profession and practice of 
religion and religious endoirments 

(b) Personal laws shall he protected by specific proTisions to he embodied 
in the constitution 

(c^ Piotectien of political and other n^ts of minority communities m 
•tho various Provinces shall be the concern and be within the jurisdiction of 
fthe Federal Oovermnent 

2 The franchise shall be extended to oU adult men and women 

Nots a —The Working Committee is committed to adult franchise by 
the Knradn resolution of the Congress and cannot entertain any alternative 
franchise In view, however, of misapprehensions m some quarters, tho 
•Committcft wishes to make it clear that m any event the franchise s^ll be 
uniform and so extensive as to reflect m the electoral roll the proportion in 
•the population of every community) pioponion in 


E every community ) 

3 (a) Joint electorates shall form the I 
constitution of India 


s of representation in the future 


’’T'H'’ circles shatl be sp determined 

m CSgXSeT"”" ^ ““ proper We™W 

Assam and the Sikhs m 

gtesgsssas 
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«S. Ai.pniniin.-nf5 shall h.> matin hy non-party Public .Service Commissions 
whiiii !-!inIl pn-Hriiie ill.' niinimitin (iiiulificafions. and Avliich shall have 
(hie leg.ir.l to ihe efiici.-iuy of the .Public Servite as tvc-11 as to the principle 
of equal opporfiniity to all communities for a fair share in the Public 
Services of tin* country. 


r>. In ill'- fiirmniion of pederal and Provincial Cabinets inierests of 
minorify rominuuif ies .slinidd i.>o recocnisctl by convention. 

fi. 'J'lse X.-W. P. Province and Paluoliistan sbnl! have the .same form of 
povernnunl and administiatinn as other Province.s. 

7, Sind .shall be constituted into a sejmrale i’rovinec, provided that the 
peojde of Sind are prepared to hoar the financial burden of the separated 
I’roviiu-e. 


B. The future constitution of the country .shall ho federal. The rosiduaiy 
powers .shall vest in tlm fedenitiii" I'nits, unless, on further examination, 
it is found to he apainst the best intere.st of India. 

The 'Worhinp Commilieo has adopted the forepoinp scheme as a compro- 
mise between the projiosnls based on undiluted comiminalism and undiluted 
nationalism. Wliii.st on the one hand the Working Coinrnitteo hopes that 
the whole Nation will cndor.so the .scheme, on the other, it ns.suros tlioso 
who take e.xtrcmo views and cannot adopt it. that, the Committee will 
gladly, as it is hound to by tlio Lahore resolution, accept witliout reseiwa- 
tion any other scheme, if it commands tlie acceptance of all the parties 
concerned. 


October SSth, 1031. 


APPENDIX II. 

MT:MOPAKDU]\r ON THE OONGPKSS FORMULA OF COMMUNAL 

SETTLEMENT. 


Ihj Dr. B. S. Moon^c. 

On behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha, I. as its working president, hereby 
express my whole-hearted approval to the assurance given by the Congress, 
that “ no solution thereof {i.c., of communal question) in any future con- 
stitution will bo acceptable to the Congress that does not give full satisfaction 
to the parties concerned.*’ 

As for tlie details of the scheme, of the communal solution, I have to 
suggest amendments as follows: — 

(1) In clause 1 (a) and (h) regarding the fundamental rights, the following 
should be added as (c) : — 

“ None shall ho prejudiced by reason of his caste or creed in acquiring 
or enjoying civil and economic rights including the right of owning, 
purchasing or disposing of landed estates in the open market, and of 
freedom of choice of an 3 ’ profession or calling, and aU laws existing 
at present, and acting prejudiciallj’ to the enjoyment of these rights 
should automatically lapse.” 

(2) In clause 2, note (a), the words ” if possible ” he added after tlie words 
” so extensive as to reflect.” The object is to remove the amhiguitj' of the 
meaning of the note as it stands. It should clearly mean that in any event 
the franchise should he uniform, irrespective of the fact whether it reflects 
or docs not reflect in the electoral roll the proportion in population of every 
community. 

(3) The clause 3 (h) should ho modified as follows: — 

That in any scheme of minority protection hy reservation of seats, 
no minority community in any Province should have reservation below 
its population strength and it must have the right to contest additional- 
seats. 
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(4) The clause 4 be modified as follows -n 

' (0) That no person shall he '•’■f" '"el.BmnS caste 

anV branch of PnMic Semeo Bierelj by reason of his rmis 

me® TpawiTsemcTcommiimn a”4 S 

nviSE to ^y” parSnrar Seiyioe, 

a[[ coraraimities to sconro fair representation 

Minimum quairaootion will not make for elBcicney Puh rc feorric® 
constitute the soul of Bwaraiya hVe cannot afford to put up with mss 
efficiency in our Sworaiya than at least wbat prevails at present under 
British responsibility But if we aspire as we sbould, to have our 


V j Kv wi,M.ttbUa Luo uigutjsif 
necessary qualiEcition from those who offer themselves for recruitment 
to Public Bervicea imspective of considerntions ef caste or creed 

That membership of any Community caste or creed should not 
prejudice any person for purposes of recruitment, or be a ground for 
promotion or supersession in any Public Service 

<5) The clause 6 be modified as follows — 

That ns regards formation of Federal and Frovincial Cabinets, 
political exigencies will inentaWy fead to proper conventions, suitable 
to the conditions then existing in the different Legislatures Therefore 
without interfering with th© constitutional freedom of party leaders who 
Inva to form Cabinets, in the choice of their Ministers, representatives 
of minorities of considerable numbers should, as far as possible, be 
included in the formation of Central and Provincial Cabinets 


{8) The cUnso 7 be modified as follows — 

As }s freely and ntirescTTedly admitted by no less a person than 
Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, a most influential representative of the Sind 
Muslims in the Itound Tible Conference, in his interview published 
m tho Times of India Augnet Ut, 1931, ” question of separatioa of 
Sind IS not the creation of outside politicians, nor is it a part of com- 
niunat politics ” Therefore the question should have no bearing what- 
soever on what IS known is the probleia of communal settlement It 
sfionld he considered purely on merit, and it cannot be bo considered 
unlc'is the problem is entrusted for consideration to a Boundaries Com 
nnivion of experts If, however, the Government were to accept tho 
separation of Smd, ignoring fhe opposition of the Hindus of Sind who 
have not boon given any representation on this Round Table ’Con- 
ference, and the Hindu ifnliasabba, to placate tho Muslims it will 
then ho irapossiblo to resist the claim of Sikhs for accepting their 
sdiome of the partition of tho Punjab to satisfy the Sikhs 

ab.4l TrevaT' St brSlyVC™ .? M bamlhaSl TSS 
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A*; for (ho nonorn! que-iiion of joint versus so])nrato electorates it 
shouhi ho noted tiuit (ho scheme of separato oicctorn(cs was devised for (he 
proteetion of (he iiiinorKy coimminifj-. A community which is in majority 
in any I’rovinct) is not therefore legitimately entitled to demand separate 
eloctorntes. But. (ho Hindu Mahnsahhn Ims n fundamental objection to- 
tlie system of separate oloctorntc-:, and thus wo cannot agree to it for reasons 
which have been so eloquently expressed by Sir Austen Chamberlain in the 
League of Nations in the following tvords; — 

“ Jt was certainly not the intention of those who have devised tho 
system of minority jirotection, to establish in the midst of a Nation a 
community whicli would remain permanently estranged from national- 
life. The object of minorities treaties was to secure that measure of 
protection and justice for the minorities which would gradually prepare- 
them 10 he merged in the national community to which they belong.’’ 

ft is well worth to quote hero also what the Greek representative, 3Ir. 
Hendramis, in tho Council of tho League of Nations said: — “Tho authors of- 
the tre.aiies (Hiuoritios Treaties) had not intended to create a group of citizens* 
who Would collectively enjoy special rights and privileges; they had intended 
to establish equality of treatment between all nationals of a State, If privi- 
leges woro granted to tho minorit.v in any country, inequality would be- 
created between tins minority and tho majority. Tho latter would be 
oppressed by tho minority, and it would then bo the majority which would- 
have to engage the attention of tho League of Nations.” 

It is perhaps not generally known that the total number of the Muslims 
(about 20 millions) living in the Provinces with the Hindu majority is very 
much smaller than that of tho Hindus (about 30 millions) wlio live in tho 
Provinces with JIuslim majority. But tho Hindus have always felt the 
coufKlonco of being able to hold their own in competition tvifh their Muslim 
majorities without the adventitious aids of protection such as separate 
electorates, etc. 

But if the Government were still to maintain separate electorates for the- 
^Majority community in any Province, it should confer on tho minorities of 
that Province tho privilege of demanding joint doctorates with the majority. 

[f a minority community in any province were thus to elect for joint 
electorates, tho constitution should provide for the establisliment of joint 
eloetoiMtes in that case irrespective of (ho fact whether the majority 
conmmnity does, or does not, consent. 


APPENDIX III. 

PBOVISIONS FOB A SETTLEMENT OF THE COMMUNAL PEOBLEM, 

PUT FOEW^UID JOINTLY BY MUSLIMS, DEPEESSED GLASSES^ 

INDL\N CHEISTLINS,* ANGLO-INDIANS AND EUKOPEANS. 

Cnviirs OF MixoRmr CoxnitnsTxxEs. 

1. No person shall by reason of his origin, religion, caste or creed, be- 
prejudiced in any way in regard to public emploj^ent-, ofBce of power or 
honour, or with regard to enjoyment of his civic rights and the exercise of 
any trade or calling, 

2. Statxitory safeguards shall he incorporated in the constitu-tion with 
a view to protect against enactments of the Legislature of discriminatory 
laws affecting any community. 

3. Full religious liberty, that is, full liberty of belief, worship observances,, 
propaganda, associations and education, shall be guaranteed to all com- 
munities subject to the maintenance of public order and morality. 


* See also note by Dr. S. K. Datta, Appendix XViJLl, page 1433. 
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No person stall merely by etange ■>£ taith lose any omo right or prmtego, 

" tf es“«S., mnnoge nni control, »t their own enpens^ 

chaitnble, religions oiid social institotiotm, schools ‘™ 

establishments with the right to owemso their religion thOMin 

E The constitution shall omhodj aaeqoate safeguards for the protecMn 
of religion, cultnre and personal law, and the promotion of education fang 
age, ctaritnUe mstiluliona of the minority communitlM and tto d 
share in grants m aid given hy the State and hy the self governing bodies 
8 Enioyment of civic rights hy all citirens shall he guaranteed hy 
any act or omission cnloiilated to prevent full enjoyment an offence punishable 

7"ln the formation of Oahineta in the Central Government and Provinoinl 
GoTcrnments, so iar as possible tnembera beloasing to the Jlussulman com 
munit^ and other minorities rf considetaWo number shall he included by 


convention 

8 There shall he Statutory Departmenta under the Central and Provincial 
•Governments to protect mmoiity communities and to promote their welfare 

9 All communities at present eoje^mg representation m any Legislature 
througii nomination ot election shall have representation in all Legislatures 
through separata electorates and the minorities shall have not less than the 
proportion set forth in the Annesut© hut no majority shall he reduced 
to a nunonty or even an equality Provided that after a laps© of tea years 
it will be open to ACusIims tn Punjab and Bengal and any minority 
coraninnitics in any other Provinces to accept joint electorates/ or joint 
electorates with reservation of seats, hy the consent of th© community 
concerned Bunilarly after the lapse of ten years it will he open to nny 
minority in the Central legislature to accept joint electorates with or without 
reservation of seats with the consent of the community concerned 

With regard to the Depressed Classes no change to joint electorates and 
reserved seats shall bo made until after 20 years' experience of separate 
electorates and unlil direct adult suBfrace for the coniinunity has been 
estahlisbed 


every Province and m connection with the Central Governmeiit 
t*! Bwvices Commission shall be appointed and th© recruitment to 
tft© 1 ublic ^rvices, except the proportion, if any reserved to he filled hy 

nomnmlion bv tho r™. - • aoyarnois sbaU be nrnffs 

way as to secure a fair representation 
) If ^ ' * - lency 

/ V I the 

, . ' with 

ihnt ni. '' a“. embodied „ a piiuupie, and 

for thal pii^o!e_to renew pcnofficaUy the eomposition of the Services 

ot envbem.l,/, of"”'"” «! two-thirds ot the members 
or eocmiSriIl community affects their religion 

So mb e?t? J' i?'””’ ^ fundamental rigbta of 

•ball torw^id the all’', Pvesident ot the House who 

year upon the evpiry et which perio. 

'^bsioeralion by the legishlnre yf 

SJZ ihf Ml“m concerned has refused to revise or 

or tta DoS^r L tie objection thereto, the Governor General 

in So eter?™ it" fa* 'ft '» ”“3- »f »t‘bh"'d i, . - 
lilll 1 , f such 

donor 3f the 

4 lltCIK 
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Special Olaijis of Mussulmans. 

A. The North-West Fi-ontier Province shall he constituted a Governor’s 
Province on the same footing as other Provinces with due regard to the 
necessaiy requirements for the security of the Fi'ontier. 

In the formation of the Provincial Legislature the nominations shall not 
exceed more than 10 per cent, of the whole. 

B. Sind shall he separated from the Bombay Presidency and made a 
Governor’s Province similar to and on the same footing as other Provinces 
in British India. • 

C. Mussulman representation in the Central Legislature shall he one- 
third of the total number of the House, and their representation in the 
Central Legislature shall not be less than the proportion set forth in the 
Annexure. 


Special Claims of the Depbessed Classes. 

A. The constitution shall declare invalid any custom or usage by which 
any penalty or disadvantage or disability is imposed upon or any discrimina- 
tion is made against any subject of the State in regard to the enjoyment of 
civic rights on account of TTntouchability. 

B. Generous treatment in the matter of recruitment to Public Service and 
the opening of enlistment in the Police and Military Service. 

C. The Depressed Classes in the Punjab shall have the benefit of the 
Punjab Land Alienation Act extended to them. 

D. Right of Appeal shall lie to the Governor or Governor-General for 
redress of pi-ejudicial action or neglect of interest by any Executive Authority. 

E. The Depressed Classes shall have representation not less than set 
forth in the Annexure. 

Special Claims of the Anglo-Indian Communitt, 

A. Generous interpretation of the claims admitted by sub-Committee 
No. VIII (Services) to the effect that in recognition of the peculiar position 
of the community special consideration should be given to the claim for 
public employment, having regard to the maintenance of an adequate 
standard of living. 

B. The right to administer and control its own educational institutions, 
i.e., European education, subject to the control of the Minister. 

Provisions for generous and adequate grants-in-aid and scholarships on 
the basis of present grants. 

G. Jury rights equal to those enjoyed by other communities in India 
unconditionally of proof of legitimacy and descent and the right of accused 
persons to claim trial by either a European or an Indian jury. 

Special Claims of the Eueopean Communitt. 

A. Equal rights and privileges to those enjoyed by Indian-born subjects 
in all industrial and commercial activities. 

B. The maintenance of existing rights in regard to procedure of criminal 
trials, and any measure or bill to amend, alter, or modify such a procedure 
cannot be introduced except with the previous consent of the Governor- 
General. 

Agreed by: — 

HIS HIGHNESS THE AG A KHAN (Muslims), 

DR. AMBEDKAR (Depressed Classes), 

RAO BAHADUR PANNIR SELVAM (Indian Christians), 

SIR HENRY GIDNEY (Anglo-Indians), 

SIR HUBERT CARR (Europeans). 
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EZPLAWOM MeJIOM-O™ ™ AKK-DK in 

M^ftSt coiimumties^acsimg specml reptesentzUon foi tiese mleresls may 
do so out of the communal quota , zt « i. i 

5 Tho alloirance of 331 per cent representation to Muslims in tie Cental 
Legislature is based on tbe assumption tiat 2^ per cent shall be 
India and, at least 7 per cent by convention out of the quota assigned to 
the Indian States. 

C In the Punjab the suggested common sacrifice by the Muslims, Caste 
Hindus and tbc Depressed Classes, would permit oI a weightage oi 54 per 
cent being given to the Sihhs, giving them representation of 20 per cent, 
in the Legislature. 

7. The proposals may ho taken as being acceptable to well over 115 
nilUons of people, or about 46 per cent of the population of India 

APPENDIX IV * 

SIKHS AND THE NEU' CONSTITUTION FOR INDU 
Memorandum bj/ Sardar UjjaX StnQh and Sardar Sampuran SinQh 
The Silha are an important and distinct community, mainly concentrated 
\n tho Tuujab, of which they were the rulers until 1549. Bikhistn recognises 
no caste and strictly enjoius upon those who profess it to treat all human 
beings as equal In religious ideals and social practices they are as different 
from the Hindus as the Muslims are 

Tlio Simon Commission states “ Sikhism remained a pacific cult until 
the politinl tyranny of the Mussulmans and the social tyranny of the Hindus 
conierted it into ft laihtary creed It is a etriking circumstance that this 
contributed no less than cigUj thoueeud -men*' (ettuulW 
SO.m combatant recruits, in addition to 30,000 already serving when war 
broke out) to wire in the Grent TVar— a larger proportion than any other 
coramunuy w India ’ 

no Siths phy a g«il part in tlio e«,noii.,o and cmn lita of the country 
“Jlioi. popnlalion (13 pet cent of tlo T.holo). the 
S r ‘ of tte ianJ revenno and 40 per cent of tli« land ieye- 

They maintain at their oim cypense oyer 400 Bchools and 3 collcees Von 


.uajiion, we came down to S 


* See aUo Appendix XIS 




. — “ Sfiljs are - 
^tore oppojg j ^ ''*^0115 to so . 

^-JTS hy larr for'° '^■?=unnnr7^cjT- ^'a^ional r 
Siii,=: “^ajontr comm^ hx- c:4 • 

-S4 

in the Vt^ *^s^ence nf r in -rw 

sssslIligSss 

-'Sion the Sihh 


UOl 


°* ‘Tl! neither of the aboro ellernatives is scceptsble, the Puniab may be 
atoLrlrby the neirly conslitntea ^possible Central Government till 
laotnal agreement on the tommnnal qneslum is amveS at 

6 runjabi shonla be the oBeiri language ot the Slovinee It ehontd he 
optional nith the gihhs and others to use Gnrmiikhi script if thev so desire 

iifce 

Central 


7 The Sikhs should be given 5 per cent of the total Mmber of seats 
reserved for British India m each of the Upper and Lower Houses 

8 There should always be at least one SiUi jn the Central Cabinet 

9 In case an Army Council is constituted the Sihbs should be adequately 
represented on it 

10 Tbs Bikhs have always had a special connection with the Army and 
therefore the same proportion of Sikhs should be mamtamed in the Army 
as before the "War 

11 The Sikha should have effective representation in the all India 
Services and should be represented on Central Public Service Commission 

12 All residuary powers should vest in the Central Government 

13 The Central Government should have special specified powers to 
protect minorities 


Other provinces 


14 The Sikhs should hare the same weightage in other Provinces as is 
accorded to other minorities 


General 


16 The Provincial and Central Govemmeat should declare religious 
neutrality and while mamtaining existing religious endowments should not 
create new ones 


10 The State should provide for teaching of Gunnukhi script where a 
Certain fixed number ot scholars is forthwmwng 

5*“ ““'b'tal'oa for tb» Bitbs slioiila 

not bo rescinded or modified without their c-epress consent 
2i0iemler iSlh, IQSl 


APPENDIX V 

CLAIMS OF THE HINDU MINOHITY OF THE PUNJAB 
Memorandum by Saja harendra Hath 

(ptptvvdiPE pp lb, p«pp.pt.„p J 

f'f It ederal eyetem 

” Ihe question of 

, Hindu minority 

' ' ‘ , than the point 

-ILT c n larger number of* humaTl^in'^i^han^ 

E 
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disregard of the interests of tiie Muslini iniuoi'ities so far as Provincial Gov- 
ornnionte are ooncorned. The political leaders of different Parties in England 
have declared more than once that the futnro of the constitution of India 
must create a feeling of security among the minorities. No such feeling of 
security vill be produced among the Hindus if the claims put forward in^^the 
enclosed Sleniorandum are disregarded. 

The jremorandum is brief, and therefore does not deal ndth reasons on 
v'hich the claijiis are based. 

1. The Hindus look upon separate electorates as prejudicial to the 
interests of a minority community. But if the constitution must begin ivith 
separate electorates, and it is not provided that they cease after five years,, 
then the Hindus ivant the following clause to ho inserted in the constitu- 
tion ; — 

For election to all elected bodies — 

(j) The voters of a minority community shall he brought on the same' 
register ivith the voters of another niinoi'ity community if the meinbers- 
of the elected body representing the tvo minority communities pass 
a resolution or make a requisition to the Head of Government support- 
ed by a majority of two-thirds of each community severally that the' 
change be made. 

(ii) The voters of a minority community shall be brought on the same 
register with the ^'oters of a majority community when the members- 
belonging to ihe minority community in that body pass a resolution or 
make a requisition to the Head of the Government supported by a 
majority of tiro-thirds that the change he made. 

(til) In either case the change shall be made in the election nest 
following. 

Although the Hindu minority is better educated than most of the other 
minorities, they object to any plan of referendum on this point to the Hindu 
minority. The proposing of the resolution or the making of the requisition 
referred to in the above clause must ho left to the discretion of the repre- 
sentatives of the oleotorntes in tlie elected bodies. 

I may here mention that the fear of tho Punjab Muslims that even in 
tracts in which Muslims are in a majority, tlie Hindu minority, on account 
of their intelligence and wealth, will swamp the elections, is unfounded and is 
not borne out by tho result of elections to tho District Board. In districts 
in which Muslims predominate, Hindus fail in elections to the Board. 

The Hindus of the Punjab have no objection to separate electorates for 
the Europeans and Anglo-Indians ox’ for Christians and Depressed Classes. 

I doubt, liowever, if all these classes in the Punjab want separate electorates. 
In July last a Conference of .Hindus, Sikhs and Christians was held at Lahore, 
which I attended, and i-esolutions in support of joint electorates were passed. 
On the 11th September last, whilst passing through Delhi, an Address was 
presented to me by the Depressed Classes in which they protested against 
their being separated from the Hindus. However, if there has been a change 
in their attitude and they want .separate electorats in the Punjab, I have 
no objection. 

2. Tlic Hindus of the Punjab waut reservation of seats, both in the 
Provincial Council and the Federal Assembly, in proportion to their popula- 
tion. If special constituencies are retained, ns T presume they will be, only 
such constituencies should he reckoned in making up this proportion ns have 
a majority of Hindu voters. 

I mav here remark, with regard to the population figures of the Depressed 
Glasses and their proportion in the population of each Province, given at 
page 40 of Vol. I of the Beport of the Statutory Commission, that the figures 
uolongor hold good for tho Punjab. Enormous increase has taken place in 
the Sikh and iMuslira population of the Punjab, the number of Sikhs having 
o-one up from 2.204.207 in 1021 to 3.064,144 in 1931, and the number of 
Muslims from 11.444.321 to 13.3.32.460, which means an annual increase 
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nnSion of the Province The pioporUons gwen m the Bimon Keport, 
therefore, cannot be taken as a guide so far as the Punjab is eoncerned 
3 I understand that a claim about tb® aemces has beenjut f^ward by 
other minorities They want that a rnmimum standard of education ehouW 
be fixed with due regard to efficiency, and that each community should have 
I^fSInd adequate share The Hindu minonly think that a vague provi^non 
like this will be prejudicial to their inter^ts A minioium standard of 
education “ with doe regard to efficiency ” alludes to two mcompatiole tac- 
tors If efficiency has to be borne m mind, why should the requisite standard 
of education be low ? The Hindus want that the constitution should contain 
a direction indicated m para 105 of Heapatch No 44 of the Court ox 
Directors, dated 10th December, 1834—“ But the meaning of the enactment 
we take to be that there shall be no governing caate in India and that what- 
ever tests of qualifications rniy be adopted dufincfion of race and reltgton 
shall not be 0 } the number " 

Ko one, on account of his caste or creed, should he prejudiced m any way 
for recruitment to Public Services or for promotion to any office, but ft 
proportion, the maximum of which may now be found, may bo reserved for 
a certain number of years to redress communal inequahticB and to suit 
backward chsses There is no need for lowering the general standard of effi- 
ciencv for aU recruits The Ooremment rf India have leserved S3 par cent 
of the appointments to the Imperial Sentces for tbs purpose The same rule 
should bo adopted with regard to the Provincial and Subordinate Services 
^e ftsatiou of proportioas should not be left to the discretion of the Head of 
the Eveculire or of the Public Services Commission to be appointed by him 
4 The Prime Minister in his speech, dated 19th July. 3931, said as 
tollows — •* ’ 

“ In framing constituiton, Hie Majesty’s Government considers 
It am be its duty to insert provisions guaranteeing to the vanoua 
minontiva, in addition to political repr^ntation, that differences of 

appendix VI, 
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^ufoniDcc " submitted 
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nients of public administration. The Sabha also thinks that this principle 
in unsuited to responsible Government in ivhich preferences based on com- 
mtinal distinctions are out of place. In the working of responsible Govern-- 
ment full freedom should be given for the growth of healthy adjustments 
satisfactoi'y to the desire of minorities to take their proper place in the 
public life of the countr 3 ^ These adjustments, however, are born of experience- 
and are the result of goodwill and understanding, which must have some 
time given to them to assert themselves. The Sabha, therefore, is of opinion 
that the future Sicaraj in India should be laid on sound lines and no arrange- 
ments should bo made here which will have the result, as experience shows,, 
of increasing the communal tension, or of keeping the minorities in isolated 
compartments from one another or from the majority community. The 
Sabha, therefore, wishes to state that the following principles should be kept 
in view in framing any constitution for India: — 

(a) That there shall be uniformity of franchise for all communities 
in each Province. 

(b) That elections to nil the elective bodies shall be by mixed elec- 
torates. 

(c) That there shall be no reservations of seats on commimal con- 
siderations on any of the elective bodies and educational institutions. 
But to start with, if a minority community in any Province were to 
demand a reservation of seats, such reservation may be granted only 
in the Legislatures for a short period. 

(d) That the basis of representation of different communities shall 
be uniform, such as voting strength, taxation or adult population. 

(c) That in no circumstances shall there be any reservation of seats 
in favour of any majority community in any Province. 

(/) That the redistribution of Provinces in India, if and when neces- 
sary, shall be made on mei'its in the light of principles capable of a 
general application with due regard to administrative, financial and 
other similar considerations. 

(fir) That no new Provinces shall be created with the object of giving 
a majority therein to any particular community so that India may 
be evolved as one united nation, instead of being subdivided into 
Muslim India, Sikh India, Christian India and Hindu India. 

2. Regarding the Muslim demand for separation of Sind, the Hindu 
Mahasahha, while agreeing to the principle or redistribution of Provinces 
as stated above in Section 1, sub-section 2, is opposed to it for the following 
reasons : — 

(а) The creation of anv new Provinces primarily or solely with a view 
to increase the number of Provinces in which a particular community 
shall be in majority is fraught with danger to the growth of soxmd 
patriotism in the country^ and will contribute to the growth of a senti- 
ment favouring the division of India into diffei'ent groups according 
to differences of religion. 

(б) Redistribution of any Province without the consent and agreement 
of the two communities, Hindu and Muslim, is likely to increase the 
area of communal conflict and endanger the relations between the two 
communities not only in that Province, but throughout India. The 
Hindu community in Sind is against such sepai-affou. 

(c) Separation of Sind will not only he financially a costly proposition, 
but would also arrest its economic development and its educational 
advancement. Besides, it will deprive the people of Sind of the many 
undeniable benefits of their association with tlie more advanced people 
of the Bombay Presidency in their economic as well as their political 
development. 

(d) Sind, if separated, may not be able to hear the financial burden 
of carrying on a separate administration without help either from the 
Central or the Bombay Government. 
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3 Regarding the introdaction ” ”,® ^ tlie other Provinces, the 

Province and Baluchistan on S”® tot it considete it an im- 

H ndn Mahasahha has m The Hindu Mahasahha, 

practicalle proposition for *>'» “S to soraro to the Province 

therefore, proposes that . ‘‘X. of a regular system of adnunistra- 

r,?ctndt::fan7«rt.tt:r^^^^ 

"’/'i^rcgarL the demand for provision giving 

be open to all communities on the basis of merit aad competency, ascertained 
through open competitive taste « . , 

6 As regards the Muslim demand th-it no Cahinek, cither Central or 
Provincial thall be formed mthout there being a proportion of Muslim 
Ministers, the Hindu Mahasahha cannot approve of the proposal ns it is a 
negation of the wholesome principle ol joint responsibility of the Camnet 
In'the future responsible Government the Cabinet will be formed by the Clmf 
itinuter selecting hia own men as in other self governing countries The 
Hindu ilahasahha, therefore, is of opinion that nothing shall be done to 
fetter his freedom to niahe his own selection of his colleagues on the Cabinet 
He will naturally select such colleagues irrespective of thoir communities “is 
will ensure strength and stability to the Cabinet 

6 As regards representation of mmonties in the Legislatures, Centra], 
or Frervincial, the Hindu Mahasahha stands for joist electorates, and a 
teraporary provision for say, the lifetime of the ne^t two Legislatures, for 
reservation of seats for the minorities on the basis of their adult population or 
their voting strength whichever shall be favourable to them The system of 
reservation shill automatically disappear after the lapse of the period fixed 

7 Begirding the deniind for vesting residuiry powers m the Provincial 
Governments the Hindu Mahisabha cannot agree to it, and stands for 
strong Central Government 

8 Tho Hindu itahasahha stands for full religions liberty i e liberty of 
belief, worship observance propaganda, association and education to be 

all communties alike, provided these rights are not exercised 
in such a way as to be provocative offensive or obstructive to others 


contention that tie" MiiVhm m India ’’biviio' Mabasabbn’s 
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tion in the matter religion, education and culture, should have the fullest 
opportunities for self-development, self-expression and self-protection. On a 
perusal of the arrangements made the League of Nations in the case of 
many minorities in new provinces formed in Europe after the War, it will 
be clear that in no case have any claims been allowed like those the Muslims 
are putting forward in India. 

11. The Sabha is vdlling that the whole of the Hindu-Muslim problem 
should be referred to individuals, or to a body like the League of Nations, 
who have dealt with such questions in the past, and have experience of them 
in other countries. It is necessary that the Hindu-Muslim problem should be 
examined by impartial men, who have experience of such questions, and who 
will have the courage to solve them with impartiality. 

12. The Hindu Mahasabha here feels the need of emphasising the point 
that the League of Nations, while providing for full legitimate protection to 
the minroities in matters coucei-ning their religion, culture and social customs, 
has scruijulouslj' refrained from discriminating the nationals of a State on the 
basis of -their religions, cultures of languages, as is demanded by the Muslims 
of India in the public administration of the country, where, according to the 
League of Nations, principles of freedom and equality in the political, 
economic and legal spheres should prevail. 

The Sabha concludes this statement by saying that in the solution of this 
communal question the caution must ever be borne in mind which was voiced 
by an expert of the League of Nations who was called upon to examine the 
minorities question, in his report as follows: — 

“ It seems to me obvious that those who conceived this system of 
protection (of minorities) did not dream of creating within certain States 
a group of inhabitants who would regard themselves as permanently 

foreign to the general organisation of the country We must avoid 

creating a State within a State, we must prevent the minority from 
transforming itself into a privileged class, and taking definite form as a 
foreign group instead of becoming fused in the society in which it lives. 
If we take the exaggerated conception of the autonomy of minorities to 
the last extreme, these minorities will become a disruptive element in 
the State and a source of national disorganisation,” 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY Dr. B. S. MOONJE. 

Fundamental Rights. 

1. The Hindu Mahasabha stands for making provision in the constitution 
for 'full protection of the different cultures, religions, languages, script and 
personal laws of the different minorities. 

2. As for civic and economic rights none shall be prejudiced by reason of 
his caste or creed in acquiring or enjoying those rights which should expressly 
include the rights of owning, purchasing or disposing of landed properties 
in the open market without any restrictions of any kind whatsoever and 
■of freedom of choice of any profession or calling. All laws existing at 
present in India based on caste discriminations similar to those existing 
in Kenya based on colour prejudices, and are acting prejudiciallj' to the 
enjoyment of these rights should automatically lapse. 

That no pei’son shall be under any disability for admission to any branch 
of public service merely by reasons of his religion or caste. 

Membership of any community or caste or creed should not prejudice 
any person for purposes of recruitment to public, services or be a ground for 
non-admission, promotion or supersession in any public service. 

Recruitment to public services. 

3. As for the method of recruitment to public services, there should be 
appointed a Public Services Commission in every Province and in connection 
with the Central Government. The recruitment to public services should bo 
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4 As for rcancEise, it may be made as eitensire as possible but it ehwld 
ba umfotta for all communities w each Province irrespective of the fact 
whether it docs ot does not reflect lO tbe electoral roll the proportion m 
population of every ccnjisantly m the Province 

Electorates joint or sbpa&atb 

S As for the general question of joint tersMS separate eluitorates >t 
sJjonld be noted that the scheme of sepvrato electorates was derised for the 
protection of a minority coniinuoity A tfommuaity which is in majority 
in any Province is not therefore legitimately entitled to demand aeparato 
electorates But the Hindu Ulahasabha has a fundamental objection to the 
Bjitea o[ separate electorates and thus eaaaot agree to it for reasons which 
have been so eloquently given expression to by Sir Austen CbarabeTlavn m 
the Leagae of Xations in the following words — 

“It was certainly not the istestioo of those who have deiised the 
^ • I ij — j * ,.j nation 
a national 
neasuro of 
ly prepare 
V belong " 

■v» U 15 Well worth quoting what the Greek representative, 

Mr DendranjJS m the Counml of the Leagu- of Natiotw has said — 

'llw autho*^ of the treaties (Minonlies Treaties) bad nob intended 
? group of ciliz^ who Would collectively esioy special rights 
intended equality of treatment between all 
® V n«re granted to inmontie'i in 

^ created between this minority and the 
it ° V ' miter would be oppressed by the mmortty and it would 
the majonly nhich would have to engage the attention of the 
i<caguo of Jsationi 
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rdrcaMinn.^^’I” *f tbeir Muslim laaiontiw without the 

et! rrotectwn ench as sep^rat© electorates reservation m 

difSoultT Hilt 19 creiM bv the 'Nfoslefn demand for 
Kpiratit vWtmtes cannot W brought to light more virjdlv than m tha 
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followinn: words of the X^rinio Minister in Jiis spceoli in tJjo House of Commons 
m dnminry last; — 

" if every constituency is to ho cnr-markod, ns to conuminity or 
interest, there will Ite no loom left for tlio Ri-owth of what we consider 
to lie purely iiolitirnl orctanibations which would comprehend nil the 
t'omnniniliei, nil creeds, all conditions of fnitli . , . . If India is going 
to devo!o[) a rohust political life, there must be room for national 
political parties based upon conceptions of India’s interests and not 
upon the conceptions regarding the well-being of any field that is 
binalh'r or less comi)rohonsi\-o than the whole of India.” 

But if the Government were still to maintain separate electorates for the 
nuijority connnunity in any Province, it should at least confer on the minori- 
ties of th;tt Provinco the privilege of demanding joint electorates witli the 
majority. If a minority community in aiij- Province were thus to elect for 
joint electorates the constitution .should provide for the cstahlishraent of joint 
electorates in that enso irrespective of the consent thereto of the majority 
community. 

Pjioxr.crjoN or Minoiutiks. 

0. The Hindu Jrahasahha being fundamentally opposed to separate 
electorates, and to provision of protection by reservation of seats for a 
majority community in any Province, if any scheme of minority protection 
i)c devised by rosorvatioii of seats in the joint electorates, then no minority 
community in any Provinco should have reservation below its poriulation 
strength, and it must also have the right to contest additional seats on ecxual 
terms witli all otiiors. 


WrionxAOE in Rcpiieseniation. 

7. As for the demand for weightage in representation, it is impossible 
to entertain the proposal in view of the entirely separatist mentality which 
has inspired the demands. The impracticability of the demand cannot be 
emphasifced in hotter words than in those of no less a person than the Prime 
Jliuister liimself who says in his speech in the House of Commons: — 

” It is very difficult again to convince tlieso very dear delightful 
people that if you give one community weightage, you cannot create 
weightage out of nothing. You Iiave ‘to take it from somebody else. 
VPhen they discover tlint, they become confused indeed and fin’d that 
they are up against a brick wall.” 

But if the principle of weightage he still maintained it would be only 
proper and just that unifonnity he observed in fixing the proportion of 
weightage for alt minorities. 


Foraiation of Cabinets. 

8. As regards formation of Central Federal and Provincial Cabinets, 
political exigencies will inevitably lead to proper conventions suitable to 
the conditions then existing in the different Legislatures. Therefore, without 
interfering with the constitutional freedom of the party leaders who are to 
form the Cabinets, in the choice of their Ministers, representatives of the 
minorities of considerable numbers should as far as possible be included in 
the formation of Central r.nd Provincial Cabinets, 

Residuary Powers. 

9. As regards the question as to whether the residuary powers should be 
vested in the Federating units or in the Central Government, it is in essence 
a purely constitutional problem, where opinions of constitutional experts 
should prevail. But broadly speaking it will he in the best interests of the 
country as a whole that they should he vested in the Central Government 
rather' than in the Federating units. A strong Central Government is the 
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experts 

IQ ttis connection :t ought i« he nertefl that there wa- no lopr^entalivc 
of tlio Sind Hindus on the llwnd TaWo Conference oed ifs bind sub- 
committee The decision ol the Ocunmiltee therefore is regarded W the 
Hindus of Sind as K» poris, and is repudiated by them and the Binda 
Mahwahha as suth li, hoaerer, the Government were still to accept tlio 
separation o! Bind, ignoring the protests of the Smd Hindus and the Hindu 
Mahasahha, tunply to placate the Muslims, it would then be impossible to 
resist the claim of Sihhs for accepting their scheme of partition of the 
Punjab to satisfy the Svhhs 

OmeoK OK PnoBLEji or JfjKOjutrEs 

11 In fact the whole question of minorities js heialg JooXed at from n 
most uDBaloral pciat of new under the plausible Mcu«e of protection lor 
minorities As Edisaad Burle has said — 

‘'Parliameat m Bet a coogreis of Ambassadors from different and 
bostile interests, which interests each must maintain ns an scent nnCl 
«a™atM, bat Partiafflost is n 
ii f "f “W “»‘>on mill one mlerest, liat of the itMe 

jMvla Itteta not local pnrposea, not local premaKos opcht lo irniac 
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L — Kxtknt or j'.rrursr.N'rATioN. 

.1. pHM ntaih>u in Piovtncio/ LcnislaixtTCs, 

(j) Jn J5{‘i)j;nl, CVnfrnl Provinot's, Assanij BiJinr and Orissa, Punjab 
and th<' Unilod Province'-, ilio Dcprcssocl C)a‘.scs shall have representation 
in proportion to their po})iiIation ns estimated by the Simon Commission 
and the Indian CVnfnd Coinmittco. 

(ii) In iMadras tho Depressed Classes shall ]in\-o tirenty-two per cent. 
U'presenlation. 

(iii) In Bombay 

(n) In tho event of Sind continuing to be a part of the Bombay 
Presidency tho Dopres'-cd Classes shall liave sixteen per cent, represent- 
ation. 

(6) In tho event of Sind being separated from tlie Bombay Presidency 
the Depressed Clashes shall enjoy the same degree of representation 
ns (lie Pre-jidcncy iirii'sHms, both being equal in population. 

7?. Spccini Jicpr€.^cii‘aiio7i in the Federal Lcgislaiurc. 

In both Hou'^cs of the Federal Legislature the Depressed Classes shall 
have representation in proportion of their pop^ilation in India. 

Feservations. 

We have fixed this projmrtion of representation in tlio Legislatures on 
the following assumptions. — 

(11 We have as.sumed tliat the figures for the population of the 
Depressed Classes given by the Simon Commission (Vol. I, p. 40) and 
the Indian Central Committee (Deport p. 44) will bo acceptable as 
sufTioiently correct to form a basis for distributing seats. 

(2) We have assumed that the Federal Legislature null comprise the 
whole of India, in which case tlie population of tho Depressed Classes 
in Indian States, in Centrally Administered Areas, and in Excluded 
Territories, besides their population in Governor’s Provinces, will form 
very properly an additional item in calculating the extent of represent- 
ation of the Depressed Classes in the Federal Legislature. 

(3) We have assumed that the administrative area of the Provinces 
of British India will continue to be wliat they are at present. 

But if these assumptions regarding figures of population are challenged, 
ns some interested parties threaten to do, and if under a new census over 
which the Depressed Glasses can have no control the population of the 
Depressed Classes shows a lower proportion, or if tho administrative areas of 
the Provinces are altered, resulting in disturbing the existing balance of 
population, the Depressed Classes reserve their right to revise their propor- 
tion of representation and even to claim weightage. In the same way, if the 
all-India Federation does not come into being, they will be willing to submit 
to readjustment in their proportion of representation calculated on that basis 
in the Federal Legislature. 

FT. — Method of Eefresext.vtiox. 

1. The Depressed Classes shall have the right to elect their representatives 
to tile Provincial and Central Legislature through separate electorates of 
their voters. 

For their representation in the Dpper House of the Federal or Central 
Legislature, if it is decided to have indirect election by members of the 
Provincial Legislatures, the Depressed Classes will agree to abandon tbeir 
right te separate electorates so far as tbeir representation to the Upper 
eouse is concerned subject to this : that in any system of proportional re- 
presentation arrangement shall he made to guarantee to them their quota of 
seats. 
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The representation of the Depressed Oasset has been grossly ahnsed in 


*ihi ejjtiu oiaiatis, oe was not required to confine 
nomination to persons telongiog to the depressed Classes Since nomination 
IS to be eabstituted \j election under tbe new constitution there will be no 
room for this abuse But in order to leare no loophole for defeating the 
porpo"^ of their epewal representation we claim — 

(i) That the Depressed Casses shall not only have the right to their 
own separate electorates but they shall also hare the right to be 
represented by their own men 

(ii) Tlial in each Pronuoe the Depressed Casses shall he strictly 
defined as meaning persons belonging to communities which are sub- 
jected to the system ot antonchability of the sort prevalent therein and 
which nro enumerated by namo in a schedule prepared for electoral 
purposes 

IV --HowBnouTtmi 

In dealing with tbia part of the question wo would like to point out that 
the existing nomenclature of Depressed Classes is objected to by members 
of the Depressed Clashes who have given thought to it and also by outsiders 
who take interest in them U is d^ading and contemptuoue, and advantage 
T^y be taken of this occasion (or drafting tbo new constitution to alter for 
official purposes the esistiag nomoncfatut© "We think that thev should bo 
Mlled “Non-oasta Hindus”, "Protestant Hindus" or "Non-conformist 
Hindus", or somo such designation, instead of "Depressed Classes" “Wa 
“o^antbority to press for an-- ’ turn 'We can only 

ho Depressed Classes 


.,1 T j ^ h “ telegrams from tho Depressed Classes 

all over India supporting the demands contained in this Memorandunj 
^or<t^6er 4(fi, ig^i 
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poor, they (the foreign missionaries) limit their activities as 
then T proselytising by means of medical aid, education etc 

t len J IV ould certainly ask them to withdraw. Every nation’s religion is as 

np'^nlp”^ India’s religions are adequate for her own 

people, ^’le need no converting spiritually.” This provoked criticisms and 
aroused fears and suspicions all round. ana 


. to correspondents angry or curious,” Mr. Gandhi characterised 

in his l oung India of April 23rd, the report as a travesty of his views’ 
and explained ; If instead of confining themselves to purely humanitarian 
work such as education, medical services to the poor, and the like, they would 
use these activities of theirs for the purpose of proselytising, I would certainly 
li Ice them to unthdraio. Ev^ery nation considers its own faith to be as good 
as that of any other. Certainly India’s religions are adequate for her people. 
India stands in no need of conversion from one faith to another . . .” 

The rejoinder did not, however, improve the position. 


]\ow, Mr. Gandhi undeniably occupies the unique iiosition of leader, 
even dictator, of the strongest organised political body in India, wdiich 
presumably is destined to he the ruling power in the event of Swarai. One 
might, therefore, justifiably assume_ Mr. Gandhi’s statement to be indicative 
of the policy of the future governing class towards all proselytising faiths. 
The Christian community has been selected for the first w'arning, probablv 
because of_ their comparativ^e numerical helplessness. Naturally enough, 
Mr. Gandhi’s words have been received with a stir of genuine apprehension 
by the great majority of Indian Christians. Subsequently he had “ no doubt 
that in India under Sivaraj foreign missionaries will be at liberty to do this 
proselytising ‘ in the wrong wmy ’ **. 

Eurther, the Congress resolution on the question of fundamental rights 
was studiedly silent on the question of proselsdiising or preaching religion, 
although Mr. George Joseph, one time lieutenant of Mr. Gandhi, had specially 
written on the subject to the Convenor of the Subjects’ Committee and 
had a reply to the effect that there would be no difficulty. 

If the fears and anxieties of a minority community, such as mine, as 
to their right of freedom of conscience under a Swaraj Government, are to 
be allayed, I feel that there should be some statutory provision such as the 
following in the future constitution of the country : — 

“ 1. Every person of whatever race, caste, creed, or sex shall have 
the right to freely and openly profess, practice, and preach his religion, 
subject to public' order and morality. He shall also have the right to 
convert by peaceful, legitimate, and constitutional methods, others to 
his faith. 


2. No person shall, merely by reason of his change of faith, lose 
any of his civil rights or privileges or be subject to any penalty. 

3 Persons belonging to any religion shall have a right to establish, 
manage, and control at their own expense, charitable religious, and 
social institutions, schools, and other educational establishments, witli 
the right to exercise their religion therein ; and where specific sums 
of money from public funds, as set out in the State Budget or m the 
Budget of local or other public authorities, are to be devoted to oduca- 
tionfreligion, or philanthropy, a due shaip in the use and enjoyment of 
such sums shall be secured to these institutions as well. 

A<ram the attitude of the Congress spokesman to the representation 
of mmorities in the legislative bodies has been P^cnliarly curious. If be 
1 J 1 rlr»finifp1v all sDGcial reprGSBniiat'ioxis, liis position ^xvould lia o 

representation of the Hindns 

Mnslfms;iw ^ 

denied to the other lh.ot ClirisMnnitj in 

SSntnries old^r than tta Mnasataan 
l"a™Xed“rt“%?o.S.«nt part in the hnilding np of the pnUio pe.l, 
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’ * • 1 .1 1 - . ai commanitits 

i< fcrcDco to the 

; I 'a community 

tho Congress, 

and tney gnouiu lUtiuuie uoi. iw ueuieu wiiu luij uua> meir rights for 
adequate separoto representation m tho fntnro Legislatures of their coimtrv 

Tho Christians are, after all, tho third largest religious cominunitj in 
India, numerically much superior to the Sillis The social and economic 
condition of the Christians, and the fact that they aro scattered about tho 
■country, make it essential that their representation should bo through a 
separate clectorafo of their own Jlo^jrTation of seats in a joint electorate 
u impractinblo in their case, and would hardly safeguard or serre their 
interests 

I claim, therefore, on behalf of the Indian Christian community, that, 
in addition to the elemental right to profess, practice and act up to tho 
teachings of their religion, they should be given tho right of repre'entation 
through a separate electorate in the various legislative bodies of the new 
constitution, and that they should be given such other privileges and rights 
as may bo conceded to the other minority communities in India 

Oeiober SOih, 1931 


APPENDIX rx 

FUND\JtENTAIi niOHTS TO BE INCOKPOIIATFD IN THF NPW 
constitution for INDIA FOR THF ANGLO INDIAN ^ND 
DOMlOTLr EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 

Vcmorandunv hy Sir Henry Otdney 

To gno efTect to the rcsolotion passed in the Services suh^Oominittee 
Clause 5 ( 4 ) of which reads — 

“Tho sub-Oommiltee recognise the special position of the Anglo-Indian 
community m respect of public emplovinent and rocommend that special 
consideration should ho given to their claims for employment in tho Services ” 
the Anglo-Indian community demands the inclusion of tho following clauses 
m the Fundamental Rights 

0) rofilirnl riiiMs ns a eommuntiv with ndoquato representation in both 
Federal and Provincml Legislatures in proportion to their part m the life 
of tho country and tho right of electing their own representatives 

(2) Frapfoymcnt in Services — ^It slinll receive speeial rmployment on 
® ^ago, based on their standard of living in the Frecutivo and Mini* 
tonal Bervices in every administrotiTo department of the Btato 

(b) That tho same number of Anglo-Indians and domiciled Fiiropeans 
per eentum of the total number of persons emploved in such Bemces as aro 
employed nn tie date on which the new constitution comes into force shall 
continue for *10 venrs after the opcrntion of tho pew constitution suljcct 
only to thp condition that a snfficient numler of AngTo-Tndmns possessing 
tie requisite qualiCcntions is nvailablo 

ni Ffticofion — .(n^ Siibicct to tli** powers and control of the Fvecutire 
it shall be given tho right to administer and control its own ednea 
^enal institution i e , Fiiropean cdncition and, if it so desires it shall 
ee permittc<l to lerv an ediicstionsl cc«s from its own members for tJe 
eupP^rt of its education 

(f) Fnropenn wlucntion ahnll Ik* spectalls protected Iv 

0) the retention of tho present granfs-in aid and the generous grant 
of an adequate niiml*er of sclolarships 

(21 tie creation of an Fdncation Tni«t Fund tie equivalent rf 
tie present total annual eTpenditnre on Furopean education to wl leh 
■•'sn be added tho funis of the tTncorenintsvl ^lerTico Ftmly rcT-ion 
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I'limi iiJid of any other f.mular Funds created and maintained by mem 
hers of tiio coinmunity for tbo moral, educational, or material benefit 
of Anslo-Jndians u-Jietlier aJroady ebsed, or about to he closed, oudng: 
to tlm dtnmso of the beneficiaries thereunder or for anv reason n-hatever 
Tile mrome accruing to tlio said Trust shall be utilised for the purjioi^ 
of gi anting educational scliolarships to the members of the community., 

(•i) Jury riylds . — All racial discrimination shall be eliminated in jury 
trials and Anglo-Indians shall be given equal jury rights with other coni- 
mumtics in Jndin, by 

(а) the demand of " liy legitimate descent ” now made of the Anglo- 
Imliun alone being deleted from the provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, See. 4, Clause (I), Sub-Oiauso (ii); 

(б) the accused, whoever he be, being given the right of claiming' 
trial by either a European or an Indian jury and the words “ or 
European as he may desire heimr added to Section 275, Clause fi), 
and Section 2S-1 (a), Clause (i'i 


DECn.Mi.iuTiox or iugitt.s scinriTTno bv Col. Gin.VEr for .\ti. shnority coar- 
jrirMxnis to be i.vcorpor.itcd in' the xew coxstitution' for India on 
IDrn January, 1931. 

1. JJe{inition.~A community shall be classified as a minority community 
if it shall ho notified as such in the Gazette of India. 

2. Fvndamenial Jiiglit. — All subjects of the State in India are equal 
before the law and possess equal civic rights [IT. S. A. Constitution Amend- 
ment XrV and Government of Ireland Act. 1920, 10 and 11, Geo. V., Ch. 67, 
sec. o (2)]. Any existing enactment, regulation, order, custom or interpre- 
tation of law by which any penalty or disability is imposed upon or any 
discrimination is made against any subject of the State shall, as from the 
day on which this constitution comes into operation, cease to have any 
effect in India. 

3. Representation on Legislatures. — ^Adequate representation on the 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures. 

4. Scpiaratc Electorates. — All minority communities who so desire shall' 
be given separate electorates wliich shall be retained till 75 per cent, of 
a community consent to forego the right, and desire otherwise. 

5. Public Service Commission. — (a) In addition to the Public Service 
Commission already functioning under the Government of India, there 
shall be created a Public Service Commission in each Province charged with 
the duty of recruiting for the Public Services. 

(b) IMinoritj' communities shall be collectively represented by not less- 
tbn'n one of its members on each Pi-orincial Commission and on the Com- 
mission already functioning under the Government of India. These- 
representatives shall be nominated by the Governor-General or the Governor 
as the case may be. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Public Service Commission, subject to the- 
test of efficiency as may be prescribed — 

(1) to recruit for the Services in such a manner as shall secure due and- 
adequa'te representation of all communities, and 

(2) to regulate from time to time priority in emplo.-vment in accordance 
with the existing extent of representation of the various communities in- 
any particular soivic-e. 

6. Representation in Oahinefs. — (I) In the Federal Cabinet, one iMinister 
and two Parliamentary TTndei'-Secretaries shall ^ be chosen from and’ be 
collectively representati-ve of the minority communities. 

(2) In each Provincial Cabinet one IMinister and one Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary shall be chosen from- and Be collectively representative or 
the minority community. 
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(3) Such ilmistera shall bo nominated by the Governor General or the 
Coiernor as the ca«e may be and given a special portfolio ivitli a special 
Statutory Department for the protection of minority interests 

\ J} — If No 6 cannot be statntonly enacted it should be incorporated 
in tho Instrument of Instructions to the Governor General and Governors as 
a specific m'lndate to them, with powers to act in sneh matters independently 
-of the views of their Ministry 

7 dppeol — Should the Federal Government or any Provincial Govern 
ments fall to comply in any or all of the foregoing provisions an appeal shall 
ho in the ca'e of an order of tho Federal Government to the Secretarj of 
State for India or any other higher tribunal and in the case of the Pro\ vncial 
Government to the Federal Government in the first place, and from the order 
of the Federal Government to the Secretarv of State for India or anv other 
higher tribunal 


APPENDIX X 

THF ■\IAn\THAS VND \LLIED COMMUNITIES 
dfcmorcindum hy Mr S F Jadhai 

Mhcn tho Montagu Clielmsfonl Reforms wcie under consideration tho 
■BonUrahnims of 'Madras and the Marathas of Bonibav started an agitation 
to jrotect their interests from the dominant influence of the advanced com 
munities In the Government of India \ct of 1019 their claims were recog 
Tilled and some seats were reserved for them m multiple scat constituencies 
Tho non Brahmin movement in Madras le coextensive with the boundaries 
of that Province, and in all tho four elections they have been able to secure 
more seats than were reserved to them, and hardh any occasion mav have 
arisen wl en the conee«sion of reserved seats came into operation Nobody in 
Madras is therefore been on preserving the right of reserved seats 

In tho Bombay Prcsidencv tho conditions are different There i« of course 
thi. non Brahmin movement there nl'o, but it is confined to tbo Marathas and 
hngaycta of tho districts m wbich the Marathi and Canareso languages are 
spoken In Bind and Gujerat the social conditions are vastly different and 
there no Hindu communitv except tbo Depressed Classes asl^s for special 
protection The Marathas and the allied communities who have so far 
enjoved protection under the reservation clause arc desirous that tho 
concession should be continued for a further period 

It is to bo noted that the Government of Bombay are of opinion that tho 
concession is no longer necessary This was probablv due to the nb«cnco in 
tie Government of anvlodv who knew tho real condition of the people 
I urged that the concession should be continued 

lour elections vvero held sinco the passing of tho Government of India 
act in 1910 Tl e first election of 1*>20 and tho fourth of 1^30 cannot Iwi 
considered to l,o normal as the Ooogrc's in those vears refused to take anv 
part in them In those vears tin* elections acre uncontested in many con 
stilucacies, and tl creforc the success of tho Maretha candidates docs not show 
tl at normally thev aro able to look after their own interests and do not re^iuiro 
anv protection But tbo elections of 1921 and 1D2G were botlr contested 
Tie results of loth these elections prove that in tho Citv of Bomhaj no 
laratha candidate would iucceetl if the right of n reserved scat was taken 
awsT Xlie same is proved Iv tho fate of Mnratha candidates in the thmeil 
Batnagiri districts in Out of tho six re«crTetl seats in thrc" 

tbo right of reservation nas claimed Tie Beventh reserved s‘‘at is not fixe<1 
ul is taken m turn bv the districts of *niolapnr, KoTaba and IVest Kbsndesh 
3n inj 3 tt „5 Te«erTcd in the Kolaba District but in tbe *'lK>l*pur and 
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West Kliandesli districts it was open to all communities without reservation, 
In this year no Maratha candidate was elected either in Sholapur or West 
Ixiitiiidcslis 1 

Similarly, in the following election the seat was reserved in West Khandesh 
hut left open to all communities in Kolaha, and there again the Maratha 
candidate failed. This will show that the Maratha and allied communities, 
have not yet become sufficiently organised and therefore require protection 
for a further period. 

The principle of reservation ivorks as a safety valve. In ordinary circum- 
stances it does not operate at all but automatically comes into operation only 
when an emergency arises. It is therefore not necessary to take away the 
right of reservation. When no longer necessaiy it will remain unused. 

I therefore submit that the right of reserved seats should be continued as 
under the present Act. 

November ISth, 1981, 


APPEIn'DIX XI. 

LABOUR UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

Circulated by N. M. Josld, Mr. B. Shiva Bao and Mr. V. U. Giri. 

I am making this statement on the subject of Labour in the new 
constitution with the consent and approval of my two colleagues. 

First, let me say a word as to the number of those who would come under 
the category of Labour. Precision is not possible in this matter, as the details 
of the Census Report of 1931 are not yet fully available. We include in the 
category of Labour all those who are wage-earners, whether in fields, plant- 
ations or factories. A memorandum was prepared in the India Office in 
1921 and submitted to the Council of the League of Nations to urge the 
inclusion of India among the leading industrial states of the world. Accord- 
ing to the figures mentioned in that memorandum, there were 27-8 million 
agricultural workers employed as farm servants and field labourers in India 
in 1911. This figure includes workers in the tea, coffee, rubber and indigo 
plantations, but does not include the much larger class of small holders and 
tenants who numbered at that time over 40 million. The estimate of workers 
in industries, mining and transport is given as approximately 20-2 million 
The total number of workers in India would, therefore, be 48 million. 

This was in 1911. During the last 20 years there has been an increase in 
general population by about 10 per cent. Cultivation has been extended 
and industries have been developed on a considerable scale. Our estimate 
of the total number of workers at the present moment is, therefore, between 
55 and 60 million. Of these, an appreciable number is drawn from the 
Depressed Classes, whose representatives have put forward their special needs 
and claims, but what exact proportion they form is difficult to say without 
a proper enquiry. Nevertheless, it is safe to estimate that the rest of Labour, 
excluding for the moment those belonging to the Depressed Classes, would be 
about 35 million, or 10 per cent, of India’s population. 

(1) A Declaration of BigUs.— At a meeting of the Minorities sub-Com- 
mittee last year, Mr. Shiva Rao read out the Declaration of Rights which, 
in our opinion, should be inserted in the constitution. It may be enlarged 
to suit the requirements of other minorities, but so far as Labour is con- 
cerned,, these points shotild find mention: — 

“Recognising that the well-being, physical, moral and intellectual, of 
the workers of India is of supreme importance in assuring the peace, progress 
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and prospenty of the country, and recalling the solemn obligations of India 
as a Member of the League of Isations, and of the International Labour 
Organisation, to endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane condi- 
tions of labour for men, women and children, ond to collaborate in the 
international establishment of social justice, the Commons ealth declares the 
following principles to he accepted os fundamental principles of tho constitu- 
tion, and as regulating the exercise of the legislative, executive and judicial 
powers within the Commonwealth — 

(1) It is the duty of every citixen so to uso bts mental and bodily 
powers as to contribute to the welfare of the community, and corre- 
spondingly it IS the duty of the community to secure, so far ns lies in 
its power, that every citizen shall be given tho training and oppor- 
tunities necessary to enable him to maintain by his work a decent 
standard of living, 

(2) The Indian Parliament shall mako suitablo Ians for tho mainten- 
ance of health and fitness of work of all citizens, tho securing of a 
living wage for every worker, and provision against the economic 
consequences of old age, infirmity and unemployment, 

(3) The protection of motherhood and the rearing of the rising 
generation to physical, mental and social efficiency arc of special con 
cem to the Commonwealth, Women, young persons and children shall, 
therefore, ho protected against moral, spiritual or bodily injury or 
neglect and against exploitation and excessive or unsuitablo 
employment, 

(4) The welfare of those who labour shall bo under tho special 
protection of the Commoowealtb and tho conditions of Labour shall 
bo regulated, from time to timo as may be necessary, with a view to 
thou progressive improvement, 

(6) Tho right of workers to express their opinions freely by speech 
writing or other means, and to meet in peaceful assembly and to form 
associations for the consideration and furtherance of their interests 
shall bo granted by tho Commonwealth Laws regulating the oxorcisee 
of this right shall not discriminate againt any individual or class of 
citizens on tho grounds of religious faith, political opinion or social 
position, 

(6) No breach of contract of servico or abetment thereof shall bo 
made a criminal ofienco, 

(7) The Commonwealth shall co-operato with other nations in 
action to eccuro the realisation of tho pnnciplo of social justice through 
out tho world, 

(5) Afl citizens in tho Commonwealth bavo tho right to free 
elemental education without any distinction of caste or creed in tie 
matter of admission into any educational instructions maintained or 
aided by tho State and such right shall bo enforceable ns soon as duo 
arrangements shall have been mado by competent authority, 

(9) All citizens are equal before tho law and possess equal civic 
ughts, 

{10) All citizens have an equal right of access to and tho uso of 
public roads, public wells and all other places of public resort ” 

(2) Litour TeQislation o redercil Subject wifA tonevrrtni poxeert to 
I nrtnrtal T fgulaturet — Our next point is that labour lcgi*lation should l»o 
a federal subject, with power for the Provincial or State legislatures also to 
Rislata but not, as tho Poyal Commission on La^ur observed in its Ilcport 
n few monlbi ago, “ so as to impair or infringe tho authority ” cf tl o 
l«M.;ral I^gulnturo 

. of Inftmnitondl Lahour Conrrnfionr to Ic n toncfm 

Ftderal Gocfmment — ^W*o desiro that tho power to ratify Inlcr- 
nstional Labour Conventions should bo vested in tl o Federal Corernnent 
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West Kiiniulosh disf riots it ivns open to nil communities without reservation. 
Klmndcsh^'*^*^ nlnratlm candidate was elected either in Sholapur of 3Vest. 

Siinilnrly, in llio followinp: election the scat was reserved in West Khandesh 
hut left open to all conniuinities in Kolaha, and there again the Maratha 
cntululalo failed. Tin’s will show that the Maratha and allied communities- 
have not yet hoconio suDiciontl^' organised and therefore require protection 
for a further period. 

The priueijilo of reservation works as a safety valve. In ordinary circum- 
stances it does not operate at all but aTitomaticnlly comes into operation only 
when an emergency arises. It is therefore not necessary to take away the 
right of reservation. When no longer neeessai'y it will remain unused, 

I tlioreforo submit that the right of reserved scats should ho continued as 
under the present Act. 

yovemher ISth, 19S1. 


APPENDIX XI. 

LABOUR UNDER TUE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

CircitJafal by A'. M. Joshi. Hr. 7i. Shiva Hao and Mr. V. V. Giri. 

I am making this statement on the subject of Labour in the new 
constitution with the consent and approval of my two colleagues. 

First, let mo say a word ns to the number of those who would come under 
the category of Labour, Precision is not possible in this matter, as the details 
of the Census Report of 1931 are not yet fully available. W© include in the 
category of Labour all those who nro wage-earners, whether in fields, plant- 
ations or factories. A momorandum was prepared in the India Office in 
1921 and submitted to the Council of the League of Nations to urge the 
inclusion of India among the leading industrial states of the world. Accord- 
ing to the figures mentioned in that memorandum, there were 2T-8 million 
agricultural workers employed as farm servants and field labourers in India 
in 1911. This figure includes vorkers in the tea, coffee, rubber and indigo 
plantations, hut does not include the much larger class of small holders and 
tenants who numbered at that time over 40 million. The estimate of workers 
in industries, mining and transport is given as approximately 20-2 million 
The total number of workers in India would, therefore, be 48 million. 

This was in 1911. During the last 20 years there has been an increase in 
general population by about 10 per cent. Cultivation has been extended 
and industries have been developed on a considerable scale. Our estimate 
of the total number of workers at the present moment is, therefore, between 
65 and 60 million. Of these, an appreciable number is drawn from the 
Depressed Classes, whose representatives have put forward their special needs 
and claims, but what exact proportion they form is difficult to say without 
a proper enquiry. Nevertheless, it is safe to estimate that the rest of Labour, 
excluding for the moment those belonging to the Depressed Classes, would be 
about 35 million, or 10 per cent, of India’s population. 

(1) A< Declaration of Bights.— At a meeting of the Minorities sub-Com- 
mittee last year, Mr. Shiva Rao read out the Declaration of Rights which 
in our opinion, .should be inserted in the constitution. It may be enlarged 
to suit the requirements of other minorities, but so far as Labour is con- 
cerned,. these points should find mention: — 

“ iRecotrnising that the well-being, physical, moral and intellectual, of 
the workers of India is of supreme importance in assuring the peace, progress 
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and prosperity of the country, and recalling the solemn obligations of India 
as a Member of the League of Nations, and of tho International Labour 
Organisation, to endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane condi- 
tions of labour for men, women and children, and to collaborate in the 
international establishment of aocial justice, the Commonwealth declares the 
following principles to be accepted as fundamental principles of the constitu- 
tion, and as regulating the osercise of the legislative, executive and judicial 
powers within the Commonwealth — 

(1) It IS the duty of every citizen so to use his mental and bodily- 
powers as to contribute to the welfare of tho community, and corre 
spondingly it is the duty of tho community to secure, so far as lies in 
its jower, that every citizen ahall be given tho training and oppor- 
tumtics necessary to enable him to maintain by bis work a decent 
standard of living, 

{2} The Indian Parliament shall make suitable laws for the mainten- 
ance of health and fitness of work of all citizens, the securing of n 
living wage for eaery worker, and provision against the economic 
consequences of old age, infirmity and unemployment, 

(3} The protection of motherhood and the rearing of the rising 
generation to physical, mental and social eificiency arc of special con 
cem to the Commonwealth, Women, young persons and children shall, 
therefore, bo protected against moral, spiritual or bodily injury or 
neglect and against exploitation and excessive or unsuitable 
employment , 

(4) The welfare of those who labour shall bo under the special 
protection of the Commonwealth and the conditions of Labour shall 
bo regulated, from time to time as may be necessary, with a view to 
tboir progressive improvement, 

(6) The right of workers to express their opinions freely by speech 
writing or other means, and to meet m peaceful assembly and to form 
associations for the consideration and furtherance of tbcir interests 
shall bo granted by the Commonwealth Laws regulating tho exercises 
of this right shall not discnminato agamt any individual or class of 
citizens on the grounds of religious faith, political opinion or social 
position, 

(6) No breach of contract of somco or abetment thereof shall bo 
made a criminal oCTenco, 

(7) The Commonwealth shall to-operato with other nations in 
action to secure tho realisation of tho principle of social justice through 
out the world, 

(5) All citizens in the Commonwealth havo the right to freo 
elemcnta^ cdncation without any distinction of caste or creed in tho 
matter of admission into any educational instructions maintained or 
aided by tho State and such right shall bo enforceablo ns soon os duo 
arrangements shall hare ^en mado by competent authority, 

(0) All citizens aro equal boforo tho law and possess equal civic 
rights, 

(10) All citizens havo an equal right of access to nod tho u<o of 
public roads, public wells and nil other places of public resort ' 

(2) fin? our LtgisJatjon a Federal Subject vith cencurrmf potrer* to (fic 
« rorinnol /‘egulafurci —Our next point is that lalour Iogi«lation should !>« 
* fedoral subject, with power for tho Provm ~ ‘ ' 

Kiilato but not, as tho Royal Commission c • ■ 

mtiMi a few months ago, “ so as to impair o ' ' ' 

rMeral legislature 

, Fafifieafion of Intemritional JaVour Conrentioni to fc n tontrm 

''J yrdtrol fforrmment — desire that tbo power to ratify Inter- 
* lonal Labour Conventions should bo vested in tie Fcdoml Goiemr'cnt 
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Jt IK not nccoKsnry to elnhornto oitlior of tlieso points, as tlior fall realiv 

of tho Federal Stnicturo Committee, and 
■J stiU liopo J slinl! hnro an opportunity of raising them. 

(>1) J he Inivoduciion of AihiU Hnfjratjc . — For a similar reason I shall not 
(io more than mention the point that the introduction of adult suffra-te is 
yil.al from the rvorloTs’ point of vicur. Wc found ourselves in a minority 
tn advocating it in the Franchise suh-Committec last year; but we -are glad 
to .^00 that Mr. Gandhi and the Congress are also in fa%'our of it, and we hope 
that with his powerful assistance we shall .secure adult suffrage, 

W<> shall have no ohjeetion. if on detailed enquiry, it be found that 
universal adult suffrage would he impracticable as the next stage, to some 
(lualiiiration being made, such as raising the ago limit to 25 years, provided 
'that the restriction np})lics equally to all classes. But we do'^ ask for imme- 
diate recognition of the jirineijjle of adult .suffrage in the terms of reference 
of the Expert Franchi.se Committee that is hereafter to ho appointed. 

(o) Joint Elccioratcft.—Wc are opposed to the continuance of separate 
electorates for communities divided according to religion or race. Our 
experience of the Indian Trade Union movement strengthens our conviction 
in the eflicncy and soundness of not dividing the community on a religious 
or racial basis. Communal and racial feelings have had comparatively little 
iJifluence on tlie movement and the workers are organised as an economic 
class, not as Hindus, Jfuslijns or Untouchables. Our grave fear is that 

■ communal electorates, with the introduction of adult suffrage, will create a 
false division among tlic workers and break the solidarity of the working- 
class movement. _ If the workers arc divided not on the ba.sis of an economic 
class, hut of religion or race into Hindus and Muslims and Christians, etc,, 
their proportion of votes in every constituency will be considerably less than 
if they are allowed to vote together as an economic class, and they are hound 
to lose the effect and influence they would possess. The vast majority of the 
workers are illiterate and heavily in debt. Only a small number of the 
industrial workers is as yet organised, and so far as those engaged in agri- 
culture and on the plantations are concerned, they have been practically un- 
touched by the working-class movement. Under these circumstances it would 
1)0 an intolerable handicap on the workers to force on them a system of 
electorates based on religion or race, the demand for which proceeds, not from 
them, hut only from a small section of the educated classes. Moreover, this 
wrong division will throw a powerful barrier in the way of the development 

■ of the movement and prevent the organisation of political forces on an 
economic basis. The communal problem ive hold is a problem of the past. 
The real problems of the future will bo economic and. social and it would be 
wrong to build the constitution in a manner which has no relation to the 
realities of to-morrow. 

M'e would prefer a division of the electorates on air occupational rather 
than a communal or a territorial basis, in order to bring into the Legis- 
latures elements which, because of their lack of organisation and influence, 
might fail to secure adequate representation. But the least we can do now 
is to oppose the extension of the principle of electorates based on religion 
.or race to the workers as being detrimental to their interests. 

Our position is that if adult suffrage is introduced on a basis of joint 
•electorates, and no other special interests are recognised, Labour will not 
ask for a reservation of seats or the creation of special constituencies. But 
in the event of even one of these conditions failing to the fulfilled, Labour 
must have both. 

So far as the total number of Labour seats is concerned, we ask for no 
weightage. But representation of Labour can and must be on the population 
basis; that is, ten per cent, in the Federal Legislature, and if the decision 
ultimately he in favour of a bicameral system, then in each House of the 
Legislature, With regard to the Provincial Legislatures also, the numbers 
will have to be ascertained in each Province, and the seats allotted m their 
:proportion to the total population of the area. 
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I cannot do better than quote the following passage from the Ileport 
of the Royal Coniinission on Labour with which we entirely agree — 

The Itbitley Commission’s Report obseirca (p 462)— 

“ There are several directions in which tl e adequate representation 
of Labour should benefit both itself and the community In the first 
place tho presence of representatives able to voice the desires and 
aspirations of Labour and to transl*ite these into concrete proposals is 
essential for tlie proper consideration of measures specially atfecting 
Labour Rut the welfare of Labour does not depend purely on what 
may be called labour measures, its good depends on the whole trend of 
policy and legislation More adequate representation of Labour is 
necessary for its prospection m this respect and if given the oppor- 
tunity, organised Labour can make a valuable contribution to the wise- 
govemment of the Commonwealth Further, the proper representation 
of Labonr is itself educative , the recognition of its claims as a part of 
tie body politic will bring increased responsibilitv and a sense of unity 
with the community as a whole Conversely, exclusion of Labour from 
a fait share in the councils of the nation will inevitably drive it to rely 
unduly on other means of making itself felt with injury to itself and to 
tho nation 'What we have stated is applicable to labour generally 
both agricultural and industrial and those who have to deal with the 
representatioQ of labour in detail will no doubt have regard to the whole 
field ’ 

The Commission has also recommended it is to be noted that the prin- 
ciple of election should be substituted for that of nomination, and registered 
trade Unions should form special constituencies for the purposes of election 
Wo accept these suggestions and trust that they will commend themselves to 
tho Conference 

Vs regards agricultural aud plantation labour some other method of 
alection will have to be devised as there are no trade Unions among tho 
workers of these two classes But wo do uot think it will bo impossible for 
Uie Expert Franchise Committee to mal o concrete suggestions on tho point 
Tie question is worth considering whether Ktsnn Sahhaa or organisations 
• f agricultural workers whorcier they exist may not be registered under a 
law analogous to the Trade Union Act and regarded as a special electorate 
Vt all events wo ask tlio Conference to endorse without qualification tho 
principle that the«o millions of workers are entitled to vn adequate share m 
tbe government of their country 

^or^mler 13th 13S1 


vrrrxBix mt 

MnronvNDLM ron thf vinoritifs committfi 
7tij Sir ChtmaitJal Selahad 

Tt IS a thousand pities tlal the rommunal difTcuIties hare not vet l>^n 
tiv ncreeniont nf tho parties conremed It is essential for tho smooth 
nvrime of rinv self^overninont constitution for India that this matter should 
oerclflel bv nuitunl goodwill and understanding and that a feeling of perfect 
must l>e created m the minds of tho minorities But I am afraid 
tonl the present deadlock in tie solntion of the communal problem Is being 
cvngeeratwi and is being exploited in certain quarters for 
ictannng tie full constitutional advance which India demands 

^ vrilical examination of the points of difference reveals that there is 
rT«* moro agreement than disagreement and the controversial 

p lata are narrowed dosrn to small proportions 
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It is not necessary to elaborate either of these points, as they fall renllr 
scope of the discussions of the Federal Structure Committee, and 
■J. still nope I shall have an ojiportunity of I'siswg them. 

(4) The Introduction of Adult S^ijf rage. —For a similar reason I shall not 
■do more than mention the point that the introduction of adult suffra^^e is 
vital rrorn^ the_ workers’ point of view. We found ourselves in a minority 
■in advocating it in the Franchise sub-Oonimittee last yearj hut we -are glad 
to see that Mr. Gandhi and the Congress are also in favour of it, and we hope 
ithat w^ith his powerful assistance we shall secure adult suffrage. 

We shall have no objection, if on detailed enquiry, it be found that 
■universal adult suffrage ivould be impracticable as the nest stage, to some 
■qualification being made,^ such as raising the age limit to 25 years, provided 
vbhat the restriction applies equally to all classes. But we do ask for imme- 
diate recognition of the principle of adult suffrage in the terms of reference 
of the Expert Franchise Committee that is hereafter to be appointed. 


(5) Joint Electorates. — ^We are opposed to the continuance of separate 
■electorates for communities divided according to religion or race. Otir 
experience of the Indian Trade Union movement strengthens our conviction 
in the efficacy and soundness of not dividing the community on a religious 
'Or racial basis. Communal and racial feelings have had comparatively little 
influence on the movement and the workers are organised as an economic 
class, not as Hindus, Muslims or Untouchables. Our grave fear is that 
I communal electorates, with the introduction of adult suffrage, Avill create a 
•false division among the workers and break the solidarity of the worlring- 

■ class movement. If the workers are divided not on the basis of an economic 
class, but of religion or race into Hindus and Muslims and Christians, etc., 
■their proportion of votes in every constituency will be considerably less than 
tif they are allowed to vote together as an economic class, and they are bound 
-to lose the effect and influence thej- ■n-ould possess. The vast majority of the 
■svorkers are illiterate and heavily in debt. Only a small number of tlie 
•industrial workers is as yet organised, and so far as those engaged in ngri' 
culture and on the plantations are concerned, they hare been practically un- 
touched by the working-class movement. Under these circumstances it would 
be an intolerable handicapr on the workers to force on -them a system of 

-electorates based on I'eligion or race, the demand for which proceeds, not from 
them, but only from a small section of the educated classes. Moreover, this 
wrong division will throw a powerful barrier in t]]e way of the developjmcnt 

■ of the movement and prevent the organisation of political forces on an 
economic basis. The communal problem we hold is a problem of the past. 

‘The real problems of the future will be economic and. social and it would bo 
wrong to build the constitution in a manner which has no relation to the 
-realities of to-morrow. 


We would i^refer a division of the electorates on an occupational ratlu-r 
than a communal or a territorial basis, in order to bring into the Legis- 
latures elements which, because of their lack of organisation and influence, 
might fail to secure adequate representation. But the least wo can do now 
is to oppose the extension of the pwineiple of electorates based on religion 

.or race to the workers as being detrimental to their interests. 

Onr position is that if adult suffrage is introduced on a basis of Joint 

■ electorates, 'and no other .special intercst.s are recognised, Lahotir^ will not 
ask for a reserv.ntion of .seats or the creation of spcci.'il constituencies. But 
in the event of oven one of those conditions failing to the fulfilled, liubour 
must liavo both. 

,‘=!o far as the total number of Labour seats is concerned, wo ask for no 

■ weightage. But representation of Labour can and must ho on the populiiliou 
basis: that is. ten per cent, in the Federal Legislature, and if the deci'.ion 
uitiniatoly be in favour of a bicameral sy.stem, then in each House of the 
Legislature. "With regard to tlio Provincial I^cgislatures also, the number 
will iiave to be .ascertained in each Province, and ibe seats nitofb'd in thc.’C 

•proportion to the total population of tbo area. 
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I cannot do better than quote the following passage from the Report 
of tho Royal Commission on Labour with which we entirely agree — 

The 1\bitley Commission’s Report ohsenes (p 462) — 

“ There are several directions m which the adequate representation 
of Labour should benefit both itself and the community In the first 
place, tho presence of rcpresentatn es ‘ible to voice the desires and 
aspirations of Labour and to tinnsiate these into concrete proposals is 
essential for the proper considemtioo of measures specially atfecting 
Labour But the welfare of Labour does not depend purely on what 
may bo called labour measures, its good depends on the whole trend of 
policy and legislation More adequate representation of Labour is 
necessary for its prospection in this respect and if given the opxvor- 
tunity, organised Labour can make a valuable contribution to tbe wise- 
government of the Commonwealth Further, the proper representation 
of Labour is itself educative, the recognition of its claims as a part of 
the body politic will bring increased responsibility and a sense of uiiitv 
nitli the community as a whole Conversely, exclusion of Labour from 
a fair share in the councils of the nation will inevitably drive it to rely 
unduly on other means of making itself felt with injury to itself and to 
tho nation "What we have stated is applicablo to labour generally 
both agricultural and industrial, and those who have to deal with the 
roj rcsoatation of labour in detail will no doubt have regard to the whole 
field » 

Tbe ConimissidQ has also recommended it is to be noted that the prin- 
tjple of election should bo substituted for that of nomination, and registered 
do Unions should form special constituencies for the purposes of election 
accept these suggestions and trust that they will commend themselves to 

gards agricultural aud plantation labour, some other method of 
njiU have to bo devised as there aro no trade Unions among the 
* these two classes But w© do not think it will bo impossilio for 
’'ranchi«e Committee to make concrete sugcestions on tho point 
worth considering whether Kisan Sahhas, or organisations 
4 wherever thev exist may not bo registered under a 
'*'fadc Union Act and regarded ns a special electorate 
Conference to endorse without qualification tho 
of workers are entitled to an odequato share in 


MT 

NOuiTirs coMMim i 
Sefolrod 

nnal difTmlties have not ret l>^n 
d It la essential for tho smooth 
for India that this matter should 
ding an! ll at a feeling of jwrfeet 
jie minorities Rut I am afraid 
j* tho remrauna! problem is l>eing 
ploitM in certain quarters for 
juch India demands 

dilTerenro rereals tbat there i* 
■nd tie controTcrtial 
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It is not necessary to elaborate either of these points, as they fall really 
'within the scope of the discussions of the Federal Structure Committee, and 
:I still hope I shall have an opportunity of raising them. 

(4) The Introduction of Adult Suffrage . — ^For a similar reason I shall not 
■do more than mention the point that the introduction of adult suffrage is 
vital from the workers’ point of view’. We found ourselves in a minority 
in advocating it in the Franchise suh-Committee last year: hut we -are glad 
to see that Mr. Gandhi and the Congi'ess are also in favour of it, and we hope 
.that w’ith his powerful assistance we shall secure adult suffrage. 

We shall have no objection, if on detailed enquiry, it he found that 
universal adult suffrage Avould be impracticable as the next stage, to some 
•qualification being made, such as raising the age limit to 25 years, provided 
rthat the restriction applies equally to all classes. But we do ask for imme- 
diate recognition of the principle of adult suffrage in the terms of reference 
of the Expert Franchise Committee that is hereafter to be appointed. 

(5) Joint Electorates . — ^We are opposed to the continuance of separate 
electorates for communities divided according to religion or race. Our 
experience of the Indian Trade Union movement strengthens our conviction 
in the efficacy and soundness of not dividing the community on a religious 
•or racial basis. Communal and racial feelings have had comparatively little 
influence on the movement and the workers are organised as an economic 
class, not as Hindus, Muslims or Untouchables. Our grave fear is that 
.communal electorates, with the introduction of adult suffrage, will create a 
false division among the workers and break the solidarity of the working- 
class movement. If the workers are divided not on the basis of an economic 
class, but of religion or race into Hindus and Muslims and Christians, etc., 
their proportion of votes in every constituency ivill be considerably less than 
••if they are allowed to vote together as an economic class, and they are bound 
to lose the effect and influence they would possess. The vast majority of the 
workers are illiterate and heamly in debt. Only a small number of the 
industrial workers is as yet organised, and so far as those engaged in agri- 
culture and on the plantations are concerned, they have been practically un- 
touched by the working-class movement. Under these circumstances it would 
bo an intolerable handicap on the workers to foi'ce on them a system of 

•electorates based on religion or race, the demand for which proceeds, not from 
them, but only from a small section of the educated classes. Moreover, this 
wrong division will throw a powerful barrier in the way of the development 
-of the movement and prevent the organisation of political forces on an 
economic basis. The communal problem wo liold is a problem of the past. 
The real problems of the future will l)e economic ami social and it would bo 
wrong to build the constitution in a manner wliich has no relation to (lie 
realities of to-morrow. 

We would prefer a division of the electorates on an occupational rather 
th.an a communal or a territorial basis, in order to bring info the Legi‘^- 
latures elements which, because of their lack of organisation and influence, 
might fail to secure adequate representation. But the least wo can do now 
is to oppose the extension of the principle of electorates based on leligion 
-or race to the workers as being detrimental to their interests. 

Our position is that if adult sufTrago is introduced on n bnsi?. of join( 

• electorates, and no other .special interests are recognised, Labour will m.f 
ask for a reservation of .«eat.s or the creation of .speci.al const itueneio'-. But 
in the event of even one of the=e conditions failing to the fulfilled, Labour 
mu«t have both. 

.So far as the total number of Labour seats is toncerned, we ask for no 
weightnge. But representation of li.-ibour can and must be on the popuhithm 
basis; that is. ten per cent, in the Federal Legislature, and if the deasimi 
ultimatolv be in favour of a biraineral .sy.stcm, then in each Hous(> o* tee 
LegislatuVe. With regard to the Brovincia! Trf?gislatnreK also, the nurnher:- 
will have to he ascertained in each Province, and the ‘eats nUott«'d in tin :r 
pronortion to the total popnlntion of the area. 
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I cannot do better than quote the following passage from the Eeport 
of the Royal Commission on Labour with which we entirely agree — 

The ^tbitley Commission’s Report obserres (p 462) — 

“ There are several directions m which the adequate representation 
of Labour should benefit both itself and the community In the first 
place, the presence of representatnes able to voice the desires and 
aspirations of Labour and to tianslate these into concrete proposals is 
essential for tho proper consideration of measures specially affecting 
Labour But the welfare of Labour does not depend purely on what 
may be called labour measures, its good depends on the whole trend of 
policy and legislation Jlore adequate representation of Labour is 
necessary for its prospection in this respect and if given the oppor 
tunity, organised Labour can make a valuable contribution to the wise- 
goiemment of tho Commonwealth Further the proper representation 
of Labour is itself educative, the recognition of its claims as a part of 
tie body politic will bring increased responsibility and a sense of unity 
iiith the community as a whole Conversely, exclusion of Labour from 
a fan shave in the councils of tho nation will jnevitahly drive it to rely 
unduly on other means of making itself felt with injury to itself and to 
the nation TiVhat we have stated is applicable to labour generally 
both agricultural and industrial, and those who hove to deal with the 
voprosentation of labour in detail will no doubt have regard to tho whole 
field ” 

Tho Commission has also recommended it is to bo noted that tho prm 
ciple of election should be substituted for that of nomination and registered 
Irado Unions should form special constituencies for the purposes of election 
We accept these suggestions and trust that they will commend themselves to 
tbe Conference 

\s regards agricultural aud plantation labour some other method of 
election will have to bo devised as there aro no trade Unions among the 
workers of these two classes But wo do not think it mil bo impossible for 
mo Expert Franclnso Committee to mal o concrcio supccstions on tho point 
T1 0 question is worth considering whether TTison Sahhas or organisations 
« f agricultural worlers wherever they exist moy not be registered under a 
law analogous to tho Trade Union Act and regarded os a special electorate 
At nil events uo ask tho Conference to endorse without qualification tho 
principle tint the«o millions of workers aro entitled to an adequate share in 
Ire government of their country 

'Sovtmher 13th 19SI 


NPVKXDIX Ml 

Ml MOR \>nrAI rOR TIIF '\fINORITTrS CO’MMITTI I 
Jli/ Sir ChimanM StMvad 

It IS a thousand pities that the communal difTcuUies haio not vet l>oen 
bv ncreement of the parties concerned It is essential for tho smooth 
Jerking of nnv self government constitution for India that this matter >1 ould 
be erltlod 1 v mutual goodwill and understanding nn 1 tl at a feeling of perfect 
must W created in the minis of tie minorities But I am afraid 
lest the present deadlock in tie solution of tho communal prollem is l>eirg 
exaggoratetl and is being exploitwl in certain quarters for 
Utarding tl e full constitutional advance which India demands 

A critical examination of the points of difference reveal* tl at tl ere Is 
tcfistderablv more agreement than disagreement and the cootvoverjial 
isiats are narrowcl doom to small proportion* 
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It is mado to appear as if the Delegates belonging to the minority coni- 
inniintics and the Deleagtes belonging to the majority communities are 
•diaagreed on almost every point. The fact is quite the contrary. There is 
.leAlJy no differonce of opinion on the question that proj^er safeguards must 
he provided for ensuring full religious liberty and protection of culture and 
personal laws of the minorities and that provision should be made against 
legislation affecting their religion, etc. Further, it is generally agreed that 
.the minorities must bo secured a proper share in the Services and, as far as 
practicable, in the Executive Government. In fact, formulas for these 
purposes were actually drafted and assented to by the representatives of the 
various communities last year and hardly anybody wants to go back upon 
rthcm. The Services sub-Oommittee of the Conference last year in its Report 
recommended the text of the provisions to he made for securing to the 
minorities their proper share in the Services, etc. 

As regards certain special demands of the Muslims, e.p., the separation of 
-Sindh and the status and constitution of the North-West Frontier Provinces, 
.agreement was also readied to the satisfaction of the Muslims. As regards 
the Muslim claim for one-third representation in the Federal Legislature, 
there has been a general desire to agree to the same, and the question is 
merely one of method for securing the desired representation. Last year a 
formula was agreed to that tlio iMuslims were to have one-third of the total 
number of elected members of British India and also one-third of anj-^ 
nominations of persons other than officials or members of any very small 
minority. The question of securing to the Muslims further seats so as to 
make up one-third of the total number of members was left for consideration 
in connection with the representation of the States. It should' not be diffi- 
cult to secure this by some convention with the States. 

As regards the Muslim claim to be allowed the existing freightage in 
Provinces where they are in a minority there is not any appreciable 
.opposition. 

It will thus be seen that on all matters which are really vital and essential 
-there is the largest measure of general agreement. 

The disagreement extends to only two matters : — 

1, Whether the liluslim and other minorities’ representation is to 
be secured by means of separate electorates or by reservation of seats 
for them in joint electorates. 

2. The allocation of seats in the local Legislatures of the Punjab and 
Bengal. 

As regards the first question — namely, separate versus joint electorates — 
-the question has been discussed threadbare both here and in India. It is 
-obvious that in Provinces where the Muslims are in a minority their coming 
into the joint electorates is more in their interests and for their protection. 
Once effective safeguards are proMded, as stated above, in the matter of 
religiou, culture, personal laws, social practices, education, fair share in the 
public services, adequate representation in the Legislature, there is no clash 
or divergence of interest between the different communities, and it is really 
safer for the minorities to come into the joint electorates. For, unless the 
Muslim voters have a voice in the election of the majority community 
members, the former would have no hold on the latter. This has heen 
recognised by important Muslim leaders such as H. H. the Aga Khan, Mr. 
Jinnah, and others, and if they are given reservation of seats they will he 
-quite secure. But, whatever the real merits of this question may he, it is 
perfectly obvious that the Muslims cannot he forced against their wishes to 
come into the joint electorates. 

If they want still to stick to separate electorates they must he allowed 
to have them. Keeping different communities in separate watertight com- 
partments must inevitably prove a great obstacle in tbe evolution of 
-national unity and national self-government and will render very difficult 
in practice the joint responsibility of the Cabinet. It is therefore urged that 
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leparate electorates ahould not be extended farther than wliere they exist, 
and the other minorities ehould be secured their proper representation by 
reservation in joint electorates "What is hoped is that the Aluslims and the 
Sikhs after some experience of the new constitution of self government for 
India mil see the advantage to themselves and the country of coming into 
_ 'i ^ iliorAfnro bo provided that if at any time at least 

■ tivcs in any Legislature decide in favour 

t electorates should be established for 
rigbt to create at this juncture further 

separate compartments 

As regards the Depressed Classes, my S 3 rmpathies and tbo «0 of all right- 
thinking men nre wholly with them The treatment that they have received 
in the past and are suffering under even now reflects great discredit on tho 
class Hindus who are responsible for the same, but it will not bo patriotic 
fer the Depressed Classes, because of their exasperation to insist upon 
separate electorates They should certainly be made secure by reservation 
of seats The percentage of representation to bo given to them must depend 
on various considerations — e g , the number of people aiailable for the task 
and not merely on the thumb rule of numerical proportion At present m 
the Central Legislature they have only one seat, and that abo bj nomination 
This 13 certainly wholly inadequate and unjust, and they should bo given 
immediatelj a much larger number to be progressively increased and brought 
up ultimately to their numerical proportion as by education and other 
means men fitted for this work become available 


The leal and substantial points of disagreement are thus reduced only 
to the allocatioa of ropre ^ r *i ■n > , 

and Bengal The discussio 
may be satisfied if they are 
and Bengal, which is Ies< 

bans Tho Hindus and Si * 

Luropovns (the latter comi 
in excess of its numbers) 

couple of scats here or there must not bar a settlement If however, com 
mumties concerned in these two Provinces are unablo to reach agreement 
surely their inability to ' * — * ^ n to stand 

in tho way of the counti when, os I 

Lave shown above, tEer regards all 

essential safeguards for allocation of 

representation in tho Legislatures ot an oiiier xiuviut«.j ^ s particular 
and narrow issue should be left for decision by the Prime Minister and liis 
Majesty s Government There is no reason why the Muslims, Hindus BiKhs, 
Depressed Classes and Europeans should not, without any hesitation, agree 
to nbido by the deemon of tho Prime Minister Tho Congress claims to bo 
a non-eommunal body and to havo a purely national outlook and tncrcioro 
representative can have no objection to accepting any 
*hich the communities concerned may nrmvo ot by this method of doc 
by tho Prime Minuter Ono tentative and rough-and ready solution for 
«lI«ation of scats m tho Punjab and Bengal a to accept tie Government of 
In ha 8 proposals about it with such variation ns may bo required in mow of 
‘‘f latest census figures 

There u ©no aspect of joint and separate electorates which I earnc'th 
*^1-' I to be considered I believe there are among tho Muslims an appreciablo 
nunlwr who prefer joint electorates TJicro is no reason whv thow preferring 
be m tho joint electorates should bo denied their hbortv of thought nnd 
the majority of tlicir community wish to 
.rates It should bo made pertnis^iblo for members of any cfnimuni y 
whom separate electorates nro prouded to dechro their desire to go nto 
ti* and bo allowed to do so On such d».clnrntion thcr shoul 1 ho 

,n the joint register and should ho allowed to vote and stand for 
^icn m tl e joint clcctorato, but sach declaration, wl en made nu t 
‘‘t-rwitdi be final 
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Sucli cl provision will dGxnonstrii'fc© tliG strGngtli of i/Iio opinion of i/liosG 
who believe in joint electorates, and will also afford an avenue for ultimately 
absorbing everybody into joint electorates as the strength of opinion in 
favour of joint electorates progressively grows. 

For the views put forward and the suggestions made by me I beg my 
brother Delegates’ unprejudiced consideration. They are capable of further 
adjustment wherever necessary, and I implore all to put their heads together 
for a solution. I have no communal bias and 1 belong to no communal 
organisation. 

Novemher 9tli, 19S1. 


APPENDIX XIII. 

REPRESENTATION OF WOMEN IN THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE. 

Memorandum by Mrs. Siibharayan. 

The framing of a new _ constitution for India offers an opportunity for 
considering fully the question of the representation of women on the Indian 
Legislatures of the future. It is obviously desirable that the ordinary 
channels of election should be open to women; but the question arises as to 
whether there is any likelihood of their securing election through the ordinary 
poll. Even in Western countries, where it has long been the custom for 
women to take part in public affairs, very few of them even now secure 
election to the Legislatures. In India they have only recently begun to 
emerge into public life, and, moreover, they are in a peculiar position owing 
to the social disabilities to which they have long been subject. Consequently 
there is bound to be strong prejudice on the part of both men and women 
against their coming into the Councils. There are also almost insurmountable 
practical difficulties to their candidature, such as that few women have 
sufficient means to stand, that — in our vast electoral areas — it would be 
extremely difficult for them to tour, to get into touch with voters, etc. It 
seems obvious that, for a considerable time, until the public becomes suffi- 
ciently educated, it is extremely unlikely that women will be returned in 
India through the ordinary poll. And yet, especially during the first vital 
and formative years of the new constitution, when the foundations of our 
social and educational policy (which affect women so closely) and indeed of 
our policy in all matters, are laid, it will be most important to have women 
on the Legislatures. They should be there in particular to impress on the 
Legislatures the necessity for social legislation, which is so urgently required. 
But besides that contribution to public life, their presence on the Legislatures 
should be a means of educating the public and of cultivating in women a due 
sense of responsibility and administration. Mahatma Gandhi, whose know- 
ledge of political conditions in India is unsurpassed, during his speech at 
the°Federal Structure' Committee on September 17th, visualised the possibility 
of women not being elected to the Legislatures, and indicated his belief that 
some arrangement should be made to meet this eventuality. If some special 
provision for securing their presence is not made, it is possible — indeed 
likely — that their claims will recede further and further into the background. 
It will have a great effect if, from the start, it is shown in practice as well 
as in theory, that the co-operation of women on the Legislatures is normal 
and desirable. 

There is considerable support in India for the view that some special 
provision is necessary. I have received large numbers of letters from women 
doing important social and educational work in many parts of India, asking 
me not to fail to press this view on the Conference, otherwise I should have 
been slow to put it forward. Delegates have no doubt also received a 
Memorandum opposing it from three women’s organisations in India— 
organisations whose views I sought last j^ear, but was not fortunate enough 





bised on the belief tbit, if equihty 
■ dia, equality of opportunity m civic 

‘hat, owing to the pirt played It 
omen now realise their strength and 
do not require Bpecnl provision These theories Seem to rae to be fnr 
removed from the realities of the situation These three women’s orgams 
ations are associations of importance, hot I cannot admit that they speak for 
the entire womanhooci of India 'While welcoming the fact that the political 
struggle has brought many thousands of women out into public life I feel it 
essential to acquire a true perspective of the whole picture, and to realise 
that there remain over a hundred and twenty million women and girls in 
India, who are still in a state of civic inertia, and who have not vet attained 
8olf-confidenc6 or political consciou«n6«!s It is for the sake of this over* 
rhelming majontj of women that I believe special provision to be necessary 
I am convinced that one practical step forward, which will ensure the 
pre'cnco of women on the Legislatures, working side by side with men os a 
normal feature of our political life will do more for them than any theories 
of equalitv 


The opposition to special provision for women in this Memorandum is 
siso r ased on the assumption that Adult Suffrage will come into existence 
tvea if Adult Suffrage is secured I think the above arguments hold good 
If, however. Adult Suffrage is not achieved, or only gradually achieved, 
then special provision will be all the more necessary 

I hare given much anxious thought to the form which such special proM- 
won should take Nomination is obviously unsuitable Tho ordmarv 
wservation of seats, involving separate electorates, appropriation of a share 
wi,«* 1*?® seats, and a permanent claim to them, is equally undesirable 
iho solution which tho Women’s Delegation advanced last year (sec Minon- 
♦{!?»,*« proceedings, page 80 )— namely that the Legislatures 

ncniseiTos, after their own election, should for a temporary period elect a 
of women to Legislatures— still seems to me the most suit- 
4^1 suggestion then also made— that tho proportion of women to ho 
of the elected legislature tint the temporary 
C I ^ elections and that the election of women should 

D« maae by proportional represeutation so as to avoid the complications of 
question also seem to me stiH to he the best fitted to the 
ctitnstaneos I would hon ever, now — in order to meet the divergence 
Indian women on this matter — make a further suggestion 
„ J ®uch a scheme might be optional on all Legislatures, Central 

rovineinl, to adopt or not as they think fit 

some other proposal better than tho above outlined 
ca»A *bat would attain tbe same end — maj bo devised, and in that 

” willingly accept it In this matter, I regard myself as a 
educatfj'* party, community or class, but simply ns voicing the views of an 
sfccial intelligent section of women’s opinion in India which believes 

and in for women to be in tho best interests of women in general 

tho nation at large (which must inevitally bq closelv identified 
dereeato'”'^? * interests) It does not seem to us that it is in the least 
be Mn 7 usk for such special provision to meet existing facts, nor can it 
1 either a privilege or a favour Indeed, membership of a 

0 prtcii'^^*^’ *** °P’ii'on 18 a lieaw responsibihtv and a duty rather than 
a favour If wo are told that there is no analogy for such 

Tnatter ^ ^"stitutions of other countries I would urge that in this 

not entirely guided by outside precedents Indewl the 
wiv> T r* in other countries suggests that Indian women will be 

1 * inn” ” st^PS to strenetben tleir |»o!iticaI status from the verv 
1 1 constitution If such a special measure as Ins been 

fe^tl ♦ initial and transitional permd could l>e made I 

letare ' position of women m tho India of the future would !-» made 


ijn, 



im 

APPENDIX XIV. 

JirP.MOBANDWr >J1EPI{ESENTING THE VIEWS OF A NU]\IBER OP 
INDIAN WOMEN’S ORGANISATIONS. 

Vrcscnicil to the Conference by Mrs. Naidit and Begum Shah Afaiuaz. 

We horowith bog to submit the official Memorandum jointly issued on the 
status of Indian u'omon in tlio proposed new Constitution by the All-India 
Women’s Confoioneo on Education and Social Reform, tlie Women’s Indian 
Association and tbo Central _ Coniinitlee of the National Council of Women 
in India. These three premier Organisations include the groat majority of 
progressive and influential n-omen of all communities, creeds and i-anks who 
are interested in social, educational, civic or political activities, and are 
accredited leaders of organised public oirinion amongst women. 

This klanifesto, signed by the principal office bearers of these important 
bodies, may be regarded as an authoritative statement of representative 
opinion, duly considered and m‘del 3 ’ endorsed, on the case and claim of Indian 
women. 

Wo have been entrusted with the task of presenting to the Round Table 
Conference their demand for a complete and immediate recognition of their 
equal political status, in theory and practice, by the grant of full adult 
franchise, or an effective and acceptable alternative, based on the concep- 
tion of adult suffrage. 

We arc further enjoined to resist anj’ plea that may be advanced by small 
individual groups of people, either in India or in this countrj’, for any kind 
of temporary concessions or adventitious methods of securing the adequate 
representation of women in the Legislatures in the shape of reservation of 
seats, nomination or co-option, whether by Statute, Convention, or at the 
discretion of the Provincial and Central Governments, To seek anjf form of 
preferential treatment would be to violate the integrity of the universal 
demand of Indian women for absolute equality of ijolitieal status. 

We are confident that no untoward difficulties will intervene in the way of 
women of the right quality, capacity, political equipment and record of 
public service in seeking the suffrages of the nation to be returned as its 
representatives in the various Legislatures of the country. 

We ask that there should be no sex discrimination either against or in 
favour of women under the new constitution. 

Will you be so good as to treat our covering letter as part of the official 
document submitted to you on behalf of our Organisations. 

^November 16th, 19S1. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE STATUS OP INDIAN WOMEN IN THE 
PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION OF INDIA. 

The All-India Women’s Conference, The Women’s Indian Association and 
The Central Executive Committee of the National Council of Women in India 
welcome and endorse the Declaration of the fundamental rights of citizenship 
in India under the future constitution drawn up by the accredited leaders of 
the Nation, namely: — 

“ Equal rights and obligations of all citizens, without any bar on 
account of sex. 

No disability to attach to any citizen by reason of bis or her religion, 
caste, creed or sex in regard to public employment, office, power or 
honour and in the exercise of any trade or calling.”. ' 
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OWECT OP TUB PRESENT MEHOP^NDOir 

This Declaration of the fundamental n^ts of citizenship in India having 
boon made, the recognition of women’s equal citizenship in all matters 
relating to franchise, representation, or employment has become an accepted 
principle The present Memorandurn is therefore, concerned only with the 
methods bj which women may he enabled to exerciso to the full their legiti- 
mate rights 

The women of India on the basis of their admitted and declared equality, 
demand that in actual practice no disqualifications or conditions shall bo laid 
down which may hamper them in any way from the fullest exercise of the 
right of voting at public elections or offering themselves ns candidates 
for scats on Legislative or Administrative institutions Similarly, no impedi 
meats should be placed m their way in the matter of tlio holding of public 
office or employment which might, in effect^ bar women from taking their 
full and equal share in civic rights and obligations 


FttANCniSE 

Present Conditions and the Necessity for the Demand 

The experience of women under the existing constitution makes tho 
foregoing demand imperative In epite of equality m theory, they suffer in 
practice from a grave inequality owing to the right of voting being concli 
tioned by property holding or other similar qualification ordinarilj inacecs 
siblo to women m India Though the resolution of the Indian National 
Congress declares for an immediate acceptance of the principle of adult 
suffrage, it may be argued nevertheless, that tho first step towards the adop 
tion of that ppinciplo might require for its successful practice tho condi 
tioning of the exercise of tho right by some qualification of tho typo ubovo 
mentioned However, we cannot but point out that though the theoretical 
quality of men and women citizens might conceivably be maintained under 
luch a practice the position of women will inevitably be rendered wholly 
Unequal under the existing social systems it bomg generally recognized that 
very few women hold or own property in their own namo or right 

Again, even if the property qualification for voting or candidaturo is 
Oide nominal, women aro likely to suffer as loog as our social svstems remain 
as they are 

As compared with mon, very few women would have eien nominal pro- 
perly m their own names and right, and since a very considernblo proper 
tion of tbo adult women of India is either married or widowed tho voting 
rights of all such would, on n property basis of any kind have to follow 
the corresponding rights of their husbands 

is vet another difficulty to bo considered m this connection Fvon 
if tbo franchise sastem permits a wifo or widow to enjov tho samo voting 
rights os tho husband, this position will not commend it«clf to tho educated 
•nu Ihinl ing women of India inasmuch as it mal cs tho citizenship of woman 
contingent on her relationship— past or present — to a man, for a very 
proportion of women '^o aro strongly of opinion (hot (he J-l^menlarj 
of TToinen as hiimon hetnns shouW not be bawd on on cifronrotis 
/actor l,J.e Mamase 

If a literacy teat of any kind is introduced as a condition precedent for 
tr« eierciso of civic rights, women will bo rlnecd at a still greater ciis- 
surantage, for tho obvious reason that tboro are many moro literate ricn 
tcan vromcn 

Moreover, if as is likely and necessary, sono ago limit is fixed for the 
•rercuo of such rights, the handicap on women will be still further tncreascu, 
or reiatiroly speaking there are fewer literate women above the voting ago 
t-an below it 
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Thoi-oforo, t]io couflitionin/^ of tlio rifx,ht of francliiso, eitlier by property or 
litorncy qnnIificationH, ^\'olllcl bo fundamentally inconsistent with the 
Dcelaraiion of Jliphts above quoted. 

In these cireninstancos, tlio All-Iiulin Women’s Conforonce, the Women’s- 
Trulirui Association and tlio Central JCxccnlivo Committee of the National 
Council of Women in India, consider the immediate, unqualified and uncon- 
ditional adoption of the prineffde of /IduU Franchise to bo the best and most 
ncee[)tablo mode of nssuriiiR and securing iioliiieal equality betu-een the men 
and u-omon of this country. 'I’liey nnhositniinuly consider all conditions or 
qualifications or tests for tho exorcise of this rip;ht, whether based on pro- 
perty or literacy, to bo needless impediments in tho way of the enjoyment by 
women of civic equality. 

Accordingly they recommend that: — 

h'vcry man or woman of the offc of 21 should he entitled to vote and 
to ofjcT himself or herself as a candidate at any election to an- 
Administrative or Lcyislafivc Institution. 


It npnnsnxTATiON'. 

Wo are confident that, if this practical equality is secured for women 
in the matter of Franchise, they will lie ahlo to find their way into the 
l/egislativo and Administrative Institutions of tho country through the open- 
door of ordinary election. 

No special expedients for securing tho presence of women on these bodies, 
such as reservation, nomination or co-option would then be necessary. 

The Women of India have no desire to seel: any specially favoured treat- 
ment for themselves, provided that their full and equal citizenship is recog- 
nized in practice as it is in theory. 

Prnnrc Snuviens axd EArPLorsiE.vT. 

It is but a corollary to this practical cqualitj' between men and women 
that women should he eligible, in the same way as men and on the same 
conditions, for all grades and branches of the Public Services, as they are- 
entitled, under the Declaration of Rights, to equality in the exercise of all 
trades, professions and employment. 


DlS0UAI,iriC.\TIONS. 

As distinguished from the qualifications, etc., for voting, in which the 
women of India demand an aijsoluto and effective equality, the disqualifica- 
tions for the exercise of civic rights should be based on purel 3 '^ personal 
grounds. 

Thus tho fact of a woman’s relationship to a man or the disqualification, 
if any, attaching to her male relative of any degree, should in uo way prevent. 
her from exercising to the full her legitimate rights. 

Avgust, 19S1. 


APPEjS'DIX xy. 

COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION. 

Memorandum by Sir Provash Chunder Mittei. 

As the Minorities Committee will meet soon, I think that as 
Hindu representative from Bengal on that Committee, I ^ P ‘ 
position with regard to Bengal before my fellow Delegates. 
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The claims on behalf of the diiferent minorities have been pat forward 
as follows — 


Per cent 


In the first two cases 1 am ignonng decimals — 


'Muslims 55 

Backward Classes 25 

European Communal 0 

Indian Christians 8 

Anglo-Indians 2 


Total 00 


•Since then 1 have seen it stated m the Press that Mahatma Gandhi 
offered 51 per cent instead of So per cent, to the Muslims The aboie 
claims do not tale into account the claims for class scats So far ns I ara 
aware the claims for class seats are — 

Per cent 


British (at present they have 11 in a House with 114 
elected members) 10 

Labour (a number of seats but I am not aware of the 
actual percentage chimed) 

Indian Trade and Commerce 5 

Landlords 

Universities 2 

Total 24) 


It Will appear from the above that if all these claims are admitted or 
accepted tho total is considerably over 100 per cent and that the Hind is 
(other than tho Bacliw ird Classes) whoso population runs into manv millions 
will not have anv scats from the general electorate 

This position of course is untenable and a mere stateinont of facts 
■will show wlnt the position is 

Although I am the solo Hindu representative from Bengal on the 'Minori 
"ties Committee no offer has yet been made to me nor even was tho question 
discussed cither with mo or with any of my Hindu fellow Delegates from 
Bengal who are not on this Committee by tho Muslim group 1 was 
however told a few davs ago bv one of the Muslim representatives 
Bengal that tho Muslim delegation is of the opinion that tho question slioulil 
ne settled on an All India basis 

llth, lOSl 


SlrPlEME^TAHT AIEMORAMDLM B\ SIR PROV^SH CTlLNPnR 
AHTTER 

^ith reference to the claim of tho 'MnMims regarding a statutorr majority 
*the whole TIouee on the basis of communal electorates I desire to ^ 
^rd that before I left India I consnlted Hindu-elected members of the 
^’5-aI Cornell members of tie rxecutive Committee of t^e 
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Inclimi AFPOi-ifltion (im important and old-established acsocintion fonrided 
by (he late Sir Surendrn Nath Banerjea and other lenders in 1876), and the 
ExoouUvo Committee of the British Indian Association (the oldest political 
association in Bengal, being cstablirdicd in 1851). I also consulted some 
prominent Congressmen with whom I could get into touch. I found that 
Hindu public o])inion was strongly against acceptance of the claim of the 
^^^lslilns for a statutory majority of the whoio House. 

I also consulted Hindu public opinion in Bengal ns regards joint electorates 
with reservation of scats, and I found that, generally spoahing, Hindu public 
opinion was strongly in favour of joint electorates with such reservation. 
1 understand, however, that the Muslim Delegation, who are organised as 
a party on an all-India basis under (ho leadership of H. H. the Aga Khan, are 
not prepared to deviate from the claim for communal representation, so I 
refrain from pinning the details of Bengal Hindu opinion regarding adjustment 
of Urn comnmnnl question on the basis of joint electorates with reservation 
of seats. I may mention in (his connection that although I am the sole 
Hindu representative from Bengal on the Minorities Sub-Committee, I was 
never ashed by the Muslim Delegation to discuss the Bengal communal 
question with them; I may add that I tried to convey the information that 
I was quite willing to discuss the matter. 

I will next refer to the claims of the different minorities and class interests. 
Those claims, ns originally put forv/ard, were as follows : — 

Per cent. 

55 
25 
6 
3 
2 


90 


In the claims so put forward, the claims for class seats were not specifically 
discussed, but so far as I am aware the claims for class seats are: — 

Per cent. 

British (at present they have 11 in a House of 
114 elected members, over and above 5 
communal seats) 10 

Labour (a number of seats, but I am not aware 

of the actual percentage claimed) ... — 

Indian Trade and Commerce 5 

Landlords . 

Universities • .... 2 


244 (excluding 
Labour). 


In both these cases I am ignoring decimals — 

Jfuslims 

Backward Classes 

European Communal 

Indian-Christians 

Anglo-Indians . . . . . 

Total 
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It Will appear from tb© above that if all these claims are admitted or accepted 
the total 13 considerably over 100 per cent , and that the Hmdus (other than 
the Bactward Classes), whose population runs mto many millions, will not 
have any seats from the general electorate This position is, of courser 
untenable, and a mere statement of the facta will show what the position is 


Smee these claims were put forward, a joint Note has been circulated 
over the signatures of H H The Aga lihan on behalf of the JIuslims, 
Dr Ambedkar on behalf of the Depressed Classes, Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvan 
on behalf of the Indian Chnatians, Sir Henry Gidney on behalf of the Anglo 
Indians, and Sir Hubert Carr on behalf of the Europeans The arrangement 
for division of seats put forward m this joint Note is totally unacceptable 
to the Hindus of Bengal My personal opmioo is, and I say this from my 
37 years’ experience of th© public life of my Province, that if this scheme is 
accepted then the consequences will bo disastrous It will mean the mcrease 
of direct action, and more physical conflict between the two communities 
I have stated my views on the point in a short speech before the Federal 
Structure Committee on November 18th, 1931 I do not, for the sake of 
peace which I value so much, desire to elaborate the reasons which induced 
me to come to the conclusion mentioned above I may add that I do not 
belong to the Hmdu }Iahasabha movement, and I genuinely believe that 
adjustment of the Hindu Muslim ^estion on some workable basts is tv 
tins qua non of pobtical progress in Jbdia 

As the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs have not been able to come to an agreed 
decision, we have to consider and advise His Majesty s Qovemment as to 
what IS to be done I still adhere to the opinion I expressed lo my short 
speech to the Federal Structure Committee on November 18th, that the 
best course will be to send out a small Commission to find out the facts 
That Commission should have Indians associated with it, and may well 
consist o! three British statesmen and two Indian judges one a Muslim 
mdge and the other a Hindu judge The Indian representativee should not 
be pohtical people, because every politician has bis own views on the matter 
As, however, an objection has been taken by an eminent Indian to associate 
judges with Commission, I am. quite willing to accept a slight modification 
of my original suggestion, by putting forward a further suggestion that, 
msteii of having judges actually bolamg office, we may have judges who 
have retired from office, but without inteodmg any disrespect to the political 
men of India, I do insist that the inclusion of pohtical men will go a long 
way to defeat the object I have in view I have already explamed in my 
^ecch that sending out a Commission of the nature indicated should not 
hold up the announcement, nor the drafting of the Act nor any other 
relevant work m connection with constitutional advance 


I would conclude this Memorandum by suggesting certain general eon 
siderations of an important character, which ahould be taken into consideration 
m caso His Majesty a Government are disinclined to send out a Commission 
of the nature indicated 


Bo far, four important schemes were before the public, namely, the Congrc<s 
4 L Communal Muslim scheme, tho Nationalist Muslim scheme nnj 

me Hindu Mahasabha scheme The upfortunato part is that the Hintlus 
CO not agree to tho Communal Muslim scheme, and the MuahM do not 
speo to accept any of the other three schemes Further, on the Hindu fi lo 
^“re IS n difTcrcnce of opinion with regard to tho Congress scheme and the 
Hindu Mahasnbhn scheme The net result is tbit the tno coinnunilies 
nave been unable to come lo an ogreed decision Further, there is 1°^^ 
mind a common defect in all the four schemes namely, that if any of Uieso 
«hrmo3 ore accepted it will mean that in some Provinces there will be a 
"indu majority, m others a Muslim majority (perhaps on neewnt ol ui" 
ispwition of the population thjs la inevitnblc), but no practical 8i^s;«t on 
f'*' been made in anv of these schemes by which the minontv in anv I mv n-e 
c whichever communltv that minonly mav belong— will bo m a po i on 
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'to efieetuallj' influence the members of the Legislature who may be returned 
on the votes of the majority community. For that reason i submit that 
•some new method had better be explored. One such method which, in my 
•opinion, may well be v'orth considering, although I realise that unless the 
two communities agree to explore the method for the sake of peace it will 
serve no useful purpose to press this method, is as follows 

1. In constituencies where less than 10 per cent, of the total number 
of voters belong to the Hindu or the Muslim community, in the counting 
of votes each vote of the minority community will count as two. both 
with regard to the election of the Hindu or of the Muslim candidate. 

2. In constituencies where 10 per cent, but not more than 30 per cent, 
of the total number of voters belong to the Hindu or the Muslim com- 

^ munity, in the counting of votes the votes of the minority community 
will be increased by 50 per cent, (that is to say, each vote will count 
as li- votes) both with regard to the election of the Hindu or of the 
Muslim candidate. 


Another suggestion that I venture to put forward is that this baffling 
problem will be easier of solution if, instead of attempting to solve it on an 
all-India basis, we try to solve it Province by Province, Not only will such 
a line be more consonant with realities, but we are likely to meet with less 
difiiculty if we try to solve the problem Province by Province. In support 
of my suggestion regarding the settlement of the problem Province by 
Province, I would point out that the real difSculty to-day is about the 
Provinces. The difference between the two communitie.s as regards the 
all-India Legislatures^ is neither so great nor so determined as that v.dth regard 
to some of the Provinces. 


Another objection that I have to the four schemes mentioned above is 
that as under those schemes in a number of Provinces one community will 
be in a majority, without the minority community being in a position to 
more effectually influence the members who are returned to the Legislature 
by the majority community, it is extremely likely that pressure will be 
brought to bear on Ministers who wall depend on the support of the majority 
community. Such pressure may lead to the oppression of the minority 
community, or if nob actual oppression, the minority community may work 
itself up to the belief that it is oppressed. If such a state of things arises in 
one Province where one particular community may be in a majority, it is 
extremely likely that we shall have the reaction of such a position in other 
Provinces where the other community is in a majority. If such a contingency 
arises, then the whole of India may be brought into the vortex of communal 
passion and communal conflict. 


I therefore suggest that the best course wall be to appoint a small Com- 
mission of the nature of the one 1 have indicated above. Such a Commission 
will not only be in a better position to ascertain materials which are lacking 
to-day, but they wall also be in a better position to find out how' the larger 
number of representatives who wall be available in India will accept a particular 
jrind of electoral arrangement. After all, none of us should forget that the 
question before us is not a question of the division of a purse or a property 
•belonging to an individual, but the question before us is how the masses 
'belonging to two great communities wall agree to work the electoral aiiange- 
ments in order to evolve a system of responsible government based on 
persuasion and discussion, and not on coercion or physical conflicts. 


In conclusion, I would make a further suggestion, _ namely, that w'hatever 
fleeision may be arrived at, it should be on the basis of the seats reserved 
for general constituencies, and should not be on the basis of a percentage of 
the whole House. The Simon Commission, as w'ell as the Governnient of 
India, proceeded on this basis. Many of the difficulties wall be avoided if 
w'e oive up the idea of a majority, or a minority of the whole House. Further, 
what we are discussing really appertains to the general constituency seats 
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ancl not to special or das'! seats In this eonnection there is anoU er poiafr 
which should be mentioned, namely, that seats for Turopeans, Anglo Indians 
and Indian Christians, should in eTeiy Prorince come from the •najonty 
community and not from the mmont\ community \s regards other class 
seats like Labour, Landlords, In ban Trade and Commerce °(but not British 
Trade and Commerce), the seats may well come from both the communities, 
although m point of fact at a particular stage of the development of a particular 
Province one community may have an advantage over the other There is 
no reason, however, why— given the necessarv self help without which no 
real political progress is possible— such an advantage should be of more than 
a temporary nature 


SOth hoveviber, 1931 


APPENDIX XVI 


THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM IN THE PUNJAB 


MemoTandum by Sir Geoffrey Corbeit 
(circulated at the requett of Mr U K Ganihf) 

The communal problem m the Punjab may be stated as folIoTis — 


A Tlie Muslims, being a majority of the popuhtion claim to have a 
majority m the Legislature For this they consider separata elect rates to 
be necessary, because their numerical majority is not sufficient to outweigh 
the greater wealth and influence of other communities to which the Muslitn 
ryots are stated to be heavily indebted 

B Hie Sikhs would prefer joint electorates But if the Muslims havo 
separate electorates, the Sikhs claim — 

(o) that Muslim representation b' separate electorates must be less 
than 50 per cent of tho whole Legislature 
(6) that the Sikhs must also have separate electorates uith sub- 
stantial wcightage as claimed by Muslims in Provinces where they 
ore a minority 


C The Hindus desire joint electorates but tl ov are willing to noetpt 
anr compromise which satisfies tho following principles — 

(a) There must be no reservation of seats for a rnnjority community 
which would give it a statutory majority m tho L<»gisIoture 

(b) The reservation of soots for a minority community must not 
he leas than its population basis that i weightigo must not bo conceJM 
t other communities at the expense of a ininorit\ communit\ 


2 It cannot be «st<l that anr one of th«'so chims is unrca.«onohl or 
*aouM propcrlv bo abandoned Tlic fact is that in tie Punjab fs no' con 
*titu‘el the communities are so distributed that their legitimate c il 
»*o reconoihblo Them is no margin fo' Bllowsnces an 1 a solutmn {e.-r''7 cs 
n'alh"inatic„ll 5 impassible Furiher, n solnlion tha* is dejendent m “ 
on j>c»ccntnges can Invo no finnUtv bu* mt«t lo smje I 
‘t ench cnsuin^ census Tlie problem has indl'cl 1 ec i siib«tantnl \ f 
«Tei sine the Srssion of the Con'crerce U lie r«^heati a rf tl^ e mr 
"‘'"sus figures 
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.'i. If then a solution is practically impossible in tbe Punjab as now 
/lonslitiited, tlio logical remedy would bo to ro-adjust the boundaries of tbe 
Punjab. It would be unwise and unjustifiable to “jerrymander” provincial 
houndnricH for communal puq)oses. 'J’hero is, however, a demand for a 
genor.nl redistribution of Provinces. To quote Chapter IV of the Nehru 
Comiuitleo’s Itopmi, “ the present disliibution of Provinces in India has no 
rational Ijanis. It is moroly duo to accident and the circumstances attending 
ilie growth of the Jlritish j)ower in India The resultant Provinces, though 

po':sibly ennvenient for the purposes of British rule, aro not necessarily suitable 
unites for responsible Rolf.go\’Crnment. Bedlstrihution should bo considered 
on the following grounds : — 

(a) linguistic, ethnical and historical; 

{h) ocononiio, geographical and administrative. , 

I proj)oH 0 now to approacli the Punjab problem from this point of view, 
williout regard to coniinunnl considerations. 

•1. Historically the .-Wibala Division is part of Hindustan; its inclusion 
in the I’lovhico of the Punjab was an incident of British rule. Its language 
is Hindustani, not Punjabi; and its people are akin to the people of the 
adjoining hlcerut and Agra Divisions of the United Provinces rather than to 
the people of the Punjab. 

Economically, ihs most important factor in the life of an agricultural 
pcojdo is irrigatio.i. It is administratively' desirable that an irrigation system 
.should be controlled by a single provincial Government. Otherwise there 
will inevitably Im disputes about the distribution of w'ater, involving perhaps 
u permanent inler-proviucinl Irrigation Commission or the intervention of 
the Federal Government. Tlio i\mbaln Division is not irrigated from the Five 
Rivers, but from tbe Jumna system, on w'bich the adjoining districts of the 
I'nited Prcvinccs also depend. But the Simla district and the north-west 
■corner of the Ambala district, which aro watered by the Sultej, and contain 
the head-works of the Sirhind canal, should remain in the Punjab. 

5. It is fair to assume, therefore, that in any rational scheme for the 
redistribution of Provinces tbe Ambala Division, less the Simla district and 
the north-w'est comer of the Ambala district, would be separated from the 
Punjab. The unwieldy United Provinces might also bo divided into a western 
Province of Agra, which would include the Ambala Division, and an eastern 
Province of Oudh; but this is a matter w'hicb is beyond the scope of this 
memorandum. It remains to be considered how such a reconstitution of the 
Punjab w'ould affect the communal problem. 

(5. The I opulation of tlie new' Punjab would compare w'ith the population 
of the existing Punjab as follow's : — 

(Figures in thousands.) 

Without Ambala 




As now 

constituted. 

Division 

(less Simla). 




Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Muslims 


11,444 

55'3 

10,445 

61-8 

Hindu.s 

• • « 

6,679 

31-8 

3,997 

23-6 

Sikhs 

. 

2,294 

11-1 

2,137 

12'6 

Others 

. 

367 

1-8 

324 

2-0 



20,685 


16,903 
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The figures of the 1921 census have been taken, because the district communal 
figures of the 1931 census are not yet available The figures of the 1931 
census for the Province as now constituted are as follows — 



(Figures in thousands ) 

Per cent 

Muslima 

13 332 

CC5 

Hindus 

. 6,723 

28 6 

Sikhs 

3,064 

13 0 

Others 

. . 407 

19 


23 531 



It follows that the total population of the new Punjab would be about 
19 millions, and the percentages of Muslims and Sikh« would be «omewhat 
higher than the 1921 percentages 

7 To what extent, then, would it be possible in the reconstituted Province 
to satisfy the claims of each community, os stated at the beginning of this 
memorandum? 

A The Muslims, being C2 per cent of the total population would la suro 
of a majority m the Legislature through temtorial constituencies with joint 
oleclorates, without reservation of seats, provided tliat the qualifications for 
the franchise were so determined as to reflect their numerical st’engtb in the 
electoral roll 

The Franchise subcommittee and tho scheme of the Congress Working 
wmmittee have already recommended that the franchise should reflect m 
the electoral roll the proportion in the population of every communitv 

'^e basis of territorial constituencies with jomt electoratf'S would natunllv 
he the existing administrative districts Tlie western districts of the Punjab 
*re predominantly Muslim and tho eastern di'^tnets nro predominantlv Sikh 
sod Hindu Excluding Simla, which has a population of onlv •I'JOOO, and 
roav be grouped for electoral purposes with tho adjoining hill district of 
Kangra there are now 29 districts in the Punjab, and in 15 or **0 per cent . 
?k i*” ^lusiims arc more than CO per cent of the populati n Without 
the Ambala Division, there would be 23 districts, and m 15, or C5 per cent , 
of them, the Muslims would be more than 60 per cent of the pojulation 

,, ® The Sikhs would have the joint electorates which thev prefer, and 
■^ush which they feel that they can best exercise their influence 
would no longer require separate electorates or weighta^e Further their 
^werieal strength would be relativelv increased from 11 1 per cent of the 
« fi m the province as now constituted to 12 6 per cint aceo’tling 
^ tie figures of 1921 and about 15 per cent according to the figures of 1931 
,p The solution satisfies the two principles within which th' nindu-> ara 
iiimg to compromi«e, there would be no * statutory majonfv “ Ij* riit*- 
i''n of seats and no weightago nt the expense of a minontv communitv. 
I ♦ projiortion of the population would be 5ub«tantiallv diminii*!. 

^ouli have the joint electorates whicli ties de»ire and t! 'ourn 
*** '■icw n minontv communitv is le>t all** to eve-cis* its 


Ofiohtr iJtk jpyj 

I* T c —in 
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PUNJAB— 1921 CENSUS. 


(Population in thousands.) 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Per cent. 

Muslims. 

Per cent. 

Sikhs. 

• 

o 

o 

u 

o 

2 

O 05 , 

ja o 

OS-C 

tf 4^ 

S Cl 

2 o 

3 *•* 

q © 

:> 

Total. 

Rawalpindi Division, 

309 

8-9 

2,973 

86-1 

163 

■ 

■ 

0-7 

3,461 

(1) Gujmt 

63 

7-7 

710 

86-3 

49 

5-£ 

2 


824 

(2) Shahpur . 

82 

11-4 

596 

82-8 

30 

IKE 

12 

1*6 

720 

(3) Jhelum . 

3a 

7-3 

423 

88-7 

19 

4-C 

— 

— 

477 

(4) Rawalpindi 

67 

10-0 

470 

82-6 

32 

6-6 

10 

1-8 

569 

(6) Attock 

26 

6-1 

466 

91*0 

20 

3-9 


— 

612 

(6) Mianwali . 

46 

12-8 

309 

86'4 

3 

0-8 

B 


3B8 

Multan Division. 

622 

14-8 

3,246 

76-9 

290 

6-9 


1-4 

4,213 . 

( 7 ) Montgomeiy . 

95 

13-3 

513 

71'8 

96 

13-6 

HE 

1*4 

714' 

(8) Lyallpur . 

181 

18-5 

695 

60*7 

161 

16*6 

B 

4-3 

979 

(9) Jhang . . 

85 

14-9 

475 

83-3 

9 

1-6 

■D 

0-2 

670 

(10) Multan . . 

134 

15-1 

732 

82-2 

18 

2-0 

6 

0-7 

890 

(11) Muzaffargarh . 

70 

12-3 

493 

86-8 

5 

0-9 

— 

— 

663 

(12) Dera Ghaza 

57 

12-2 

411 

87-6 


0-2 

— 

_ 

469. 

Khan. 










Biloch Trans- 

— 

— 

27 






27 

Frontier Tract. 










Lahore Division. 

1,124 

22-4 

2,849 

57-1 

813 

16-3 

211 

4-2 

4,997 

(13) Lahore . 

256 

22-6 

648 

57’4 

180 

16-9 

47 

4-1 

1,131 

(14j Amritsar . 

204 

22-0 

424 

45-6 

287 


14 

1’6 

929' 

(15) Gurdaspur 

259 


423 

49-6 

138 

16*2 

32 

38 

852- 

(16) Sialbot . 

218 

23-2 

581 


75 

8-0 

64 

6-8 

938 

(17) Gujranwala 

102 

16-4 

443 


51 


28 

4-4 

624 

( 18) Sheikhupura 

86 

16-6 

331 

63-3 

83 

15-9 

23 

4-3 

623- 

JvMundur Division 

1,942 

45-9 

1,377 

32'7 

881 

20-8 

27 

0-6 

4-227- 

(+ Simla). 










(19) Kangra and 

755 

93-1 

45 

5-6 

3 

0-4 

8 

0-9 

8-11 

Simla. 










(20) Hoshiarpur 

600 

54-0 

289 1 

31-2 

133 

14-3 1 



927- 

(21) Jullundut 

246 

29-8 

367 

44-6 

206 

26‘0 

6 

0-6 

823 

(22) Ludiana . 

136 

24-0 

193 

1^1 

236 

41-5 

3 

0-6 

668- 

(23) Ferozepore 

306 

27-9 

483 

m 

303 

27-6 

6 

0*5 

1,098. 

Amhala Division. 

2,582 

68-3 

999 

26-4 

157 

4-2 

44 

M J 

!,782- 

(lees Simla). 










(24) Hissar 

(25) Rehtak . 

548 

67-1 

216 

26-4 

46 

5-6 

7 

0-9 

817 

630 

81-6 

125 

16-2 

1 


16 

2-1 

772 

(26) Gurgaon . 

(27) Kamal . 

(28) Amhala . 

460 

673 

67-5 

69-1 

217 

236 

31-8 

28-5 

1 

12 

1 

4 

8 

0*6 

1-0 

682 

829 

370 

64*2 

206 

m 

98 

14-4 

8 

1-2 

682 

Punjab (Total) . 

3,579 

31-8 1 

1,444 

55-3 2 

,294 

IM 

368 

1-8 2( 

),685 
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APPENDIX XVIa 

1,0TE ON IHE BEDISfRIBliTION OF TBE FUM\B 
By Raja Narendra t^ath 

Sir OcoSrev Corbett s eclieme ol the separation o! Ambala Division from 
the Province as at present constituted is unaeoeptable to me for the reason 
for iihich the Sikh scheme of partition is unacceptable to the Jliishins The 
Sikh scheme reduces the Muslim population from 56 per cent at present to 
44 per cent In the new Province Sir GeoSrey g scheme reduces the Hindu 
population from 29 per cent to 23 pet cent 

I have not been able to asceriam the viens of the Hindus in various parts 
of the Punjab I do nob know what the Hindus of the Western Punjab may 
have to say to their being joined on to N W F P But if the new Province is 
formed as proposed by the Sikhs reservation of seats for the Hindu minority 
on the basis of population wiU be absolutely necessary 

I find that Sir Geoffrey Corbett s scheme which appeared to have been 
received with delight by the Muslima here, is unacceptabl® to the Muslims of 
bP On the whole I think that partition of Punjab wiH afford no solution 
of the Communal problem All partition schemes should m my opinion 
he si elved 

Aovetnlier I3ih 2931 


APPENDIX XVII 

A SCHEAIE OF REDISTftinUTION OF THE PUNJAB 
Msmorandiint l»y SarJar Ujjal Sjuffh 
A cording to 1921 census, the Punjab has a total population of 20 CSo 624 
The AIuMim and Sikh population m llie five divisions i°to which Punjab 
» divided for administrntiro purposes is ns follows — 


Population 

Per cent 

Population 

Per cent 

1000 000 

26 3 

iCS 000 

42 

1 370 000 

82 8 

S86 000 

21 0 

3 849 000 

170 

813 000 

16 2 

S24C000 

76 0 

2^0 OOO 

C 1 

2 973 000 

86 0 

ISO 000 

49 


Arohala Division 
Jullufldur Division 
Uho’e Division 
Multan Division 
i^awalpmdi Division 

M is clear from the above table that Rawalpindi and ^IuUan Divisions are 
rerwi elmingly Muslim divisions Tl ere aro two districts, however in Multan 
Vision namelv, Ivallpur and Montgoinerv, which nro colonv districts 
'^*®*'derable jopulation of the central Punjab has r-ettled down tl re 
In* , colonists have settled in fairlv large numbers in lhc«e 

0 di«lncta OB thev constitute 134 per Ct.nt of the pOTulation m 
ea'comery district and IG 4 pvr cent lo I vallpur District The Muslim 
pu atioa m these two districts is 71 and 60 per cent respectively A g*eat 

of the Muslim population m these two districts also has migrat d 
tie Central Punjab 

A fiance at the map ol the Puntab anl NM FP will clearlv show that 
, . , excepting I yallpur and 'Monlgomcrv which am moTO 

the two Qivislons of Rawalpindi and Multan nm along the N F 
^TOTincc and Baluchistan In some of these districts people speak fa-ji a;9 
IS almost similar to the language of the adjoining Frontier ais r 
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APPENDIX XVIIL 


DICMOUANVUM on the 


I^KOVJSrON FOR THE SETTLEMENT 0 
THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM " (APPENDIX III). 


Bij Dr. B. K, Datia. 

'i-Iii.q inorning bronglifc nio a copy ol the document entitled “ Provisio 
Wr (I sotticmenfc of the communal problem put forward jointly by Muslim: 
.ej'ie.ssed Classc-s, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans.” Th 
I’ignatones are five in nurnbor, and tiiey assert that the proposals made b 
thoni inn;\ tie fnJvOn as being acceptable to well over a hundred and fiftee 
niiiiiiins of people. No claim to the support of a unanimity so \yild in it 
scope has yet been made by any other group of persons at the Conferenct 
Afi ft iiioiiihor nnd n representative of one of tlie communities whose conser 
has apparently been given, I feel it incumbent upon me to make it den 
why I am unable to support the provisions ns a whole. 

Certain of the matters on which an agreement has been arrived at woul 
be accoiitabio to me, such ns the provisions assuring religious liberty and th 
protection of Minorities against discrimination in the matter of civic rights 
(hi such ftiridnrnontnl principle.s there can bo no doubt of the support of.th 
otitiro Christian community, hut on tlio other highly controversal point 
brought forward, it is impossible to conceive of a unanimity of support. Th 
Indian Christian community, which numbers nearly si.v ’millions, indudin 
those in the Indian States, is scattered throughout India, a substantia 
miiiiber being _ included in the population of tbo Madras Presidency. Noi 
the vast majority of fiio.so Christians belong to the class of landless agricuitiira 
Inhoiir, and thejr kinsfolk are still included among the Depressed Classe 
of Tudia whoso interests have not been wholly overlooked at this Conference 
From personal knowledge I would assert that the majority of tliem. becausi 
ol jioverty and the comparatively high franchise qualifications have little o 
no Icnowlcdgo of tlio electorate and are incapable of judging the merit: 
of communal and general deetornics. Thus in the Madras Presidency, ou 
of 1. 72(1, 000 Indian Christians, n number of 26,000 only are included or 
the voters’ roll to-day. Jfy duty ns I see it is to accept only such proposals 
as I conceive to bo in tbo best interests of all. 


This document has been signed by what are termed Minorities, but if 
is not yet clear upon what the Minority grouping is based. It would seem tc 
be accepted that the bads of a community is the profession of a particular 
religion. If this were true (ben it would follow that Indian Christians, 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians should be classed together as one community, 
but any attempt to unite them would immediately be resented. Tliis would 
seem to indicate a second possible basis for a community, namely, race, .since 
the Cliristinn community is to he suh-divided again on the basis of race, 
each sul)-division demanding special, if not specific, protection. The Depressed 
Classes have their own basis of classification; they profess the Hindu religion 
but assert that they are the victims of its social' tyranny. Hence, while 
■professing the same' religion, they ask for protection against the majority of 
thoir co-religionists. As the result of these demands the fragmentation of 
India is proceeding apace. 

But if we accept the present grouping of the Minority communities, the 
Memorandum has yet failed to consider fully the fundamental problem of 
what the minorities’ really desire to protect, and of how they may best protect 
these interests. If the signatories and their supporters had discussed these 
matters more fundamentally it might possibly have been shown that the 
■interests it was desired to protect might best have been protected not fay 
the separate electorate but by some other method. .In the matter ■ of 
electorates alone it might be considered whether if the mmOTties, say m the 
Nlndras Presidency, desired to protect themselves against Hindu domination 
thev would not have better results bv combining themselves into “ el^torate 
consistin'- of IMuslims, Christians, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Depiessed 
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Claeees "iou ^ould then liave m the l/egislature a bloc oi members -who 
could efiectively deal ivith the Hmdu majority In the Punjab it might 
be otheriMse, where Hmdus, Sihhs, Christians and Europeans, as well as 
Depressed Classes, might be elected from a common register, thus eSectively 
creating on opposition to the Jlushm majonts Apart from the question of 
electorates, too is it not possible that tiie best interests of the Depressed 
Classes might be best sened by statutory proTision mating liberal financial 
grants for education purposes, ndministercd by a trust incorporated by 
legislative measure? 

Kt the lime of the Jlorlej Mmlo Reforms special electorates were created 
for certain groups of Jluslims Thev were small in number and limited in 
scope Under the Government of India Act of 1910 the special electorate 
was extended to the Muslims and to certain other communities. Anglo 
Indians Europeans, Indian Christians and Sikhs The scope with regard 
to the In hail Christians was limited to the Madras Presidency Under the 
aegis of the Muslim community it is now proposed to extend the application 
of the principle over a wider area and to increase the number of candidates 
elected by this method 

Some of mv colleagues including one of the signatories of this document, 
ha\e made it evident that they hope this regime of communal electorates is 
only transitory, but necessary to ensure the peaco m which the great 
constitutional changes which are envisaged will be earned out I do not 
share their optimism It will be remembered that the religious social law m 
India rceeiyed by a curious mischance the support of British courts both m 
India and without Thus the present religious law has been defined and 
given 0 conservative mould bv lha decisions of the Pnvy Council It la 
altogether a baseless fear yvlucli concenes of the possibility of the Indioo 
Constitution stereotyping for many generations to come the conception of the 
communities as ognin«t the idea of the people of India os a ivnole? 

One of the mo«t eenous failures of the ■^^emoT8nlhlm is its failure to provide 
for some internal menns whereby by a proce«s of evolution the communal Idea 
will groiluallv pass awav and in its place the conception of the community 
as a whole will emerge Tlio method for the relinquishment of the comnumai 
electorates which the Memoraodum proposes will, I believe proie ineffective 
The present constitution pro\ido» for thv representation of economic interests 
Mhj cannot this principle be extcnlwl? let T alour constituencies be formed 
cm a non comiuuual basis and extended to the rural areas and agricultural 
labour 

The wcightage assigned to themselves by these eommunltips m the 
Memorotidnni are in aom’ C8«e« fanta lie and it cannot but strike the impartial 
obeerver that the«e dcyiccs are specifically designed to frustrate the will of 
certain other communities An a result of the'e weightages the construction 
of the legislature on the basis of faime s to all communities bccomrs on 
impossibility 

In considering these grave objections to the Alemoranlum I recall the 
worls of ‘'ir Ilcnry Gidnes tins moming, when he ass rted that I Ind given 
nil consent to the«e negotiations I may sa\ that Sir Henry has completely 
misnj j rehen le 1 inv conversations with him and ni\ contril utions to tho 
pro«*eding5 of tho informal Jfinonlies Committeo held in October What I 
did sav was that tho main problem demnnded n rettlorai nt of tho Hm lu- 
Muslim qiicclton and that the erasllcr Minorities and tho real Minorities like 
the Cliristians Furopeans and Anglcr-lndians could onlr come in aher tint 
mam qucwtion liod b<^n feltloil Now what does this Memnraniliim rerpal*^ 
Simple tl IS that tl p emnller commimities have united with tl o substantial 
commumtv of the Muslims in order to make the position of tho majon'v 
cornmuniticw riifTicult It would be disastrous for the Christian comraimitv 
if it were to throw its mipport on th® file of oui or other of tie g'cat 
contending parties of India 

If It is true that the Christian commnnitv needs protection agnin»t tl o 
Hindu majority in Madras it is equallr true that it will need it against tl® 
Muslim majority m Bengal and the Punjab 1 had loped that as far as my 




concornea it would need neither, but that a common Hind 
W'^ld emerge m which the real minorities irould find 

Sill agreement lias been drawn i 

interpreted as an attempt to impose on the Hindus 
‘ ^opsent iias not been obtained. In such coercion I tru 
that the community winch I represent will liave no share. 

^ conclusion, T may add that on lines such as are proposed in th 
Memorandum I see little chance of an agreed solution, but what is eren moi 
jmijortnnt, I am unconvinced that on this system of legislative representatio 
Winch might hare had a place as long as the executive was irresponsib' 
can be built a government which feels itself responsible to all. The vievi 
expressed in this letter are shared by a substantial number of Indian Chri, 
tians in India, 


November Uth, 19S1. 


APPEJfDIX XIX. 


NOTE OX APPENDIX 17. 


By Maulvi Muhammad Shaft Daoodi. 


In this note I only deal with the following passage appearing in thi 
*' Memorandum on the Siklis and the new constitution for India ” circu 
lated to the Conference by Sardars Ujjal Singh and Sampuran Singh on th« 
12th Noi-ember. The Sardars say: — 

“ In view of the claim of the President of the last All-India Muslim 
Conference, we believe that to write the garrison Province of India intc 
the constitution as an unalterably Muslim Province would be to make 
the dismemberment of India inevitable. That claim, it will be remem- 
bered, was that there should be a ‘ consolidated North-West State, 
within or without the British Empire,’ consisting of the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Sind.” 


The President of the last All-India Muslim League (not All-India Muslim 
Conference as incorrectly stated above) was Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal who 
wrote as follows in the ” Times ” of 12th October, 1931, with reference to his 
words as cited in tlie above quotation : — 

” May I tell ... . that in this passage I do not put forward 

a ^ demand ’ for a Muslim State outside the British Empire, but only a 
guess at the possible outcome in the dim future of the mighty forces 
now shaping the destiny of the Indian subcontinent. No Indian Muslim 
with any pretence to sanity contemplates a Muslim State or series of 
States in North-West India outside the British Commonwealth of 
Nations as a plan of practical politics. 

“ Although I would oppose the creation of another cockpit of com- 
munal strife in the Central Punjab, as suggested by some enthusiasts, 

I am all for a redistribution of India into Provinces with effective 
majorities of one community or another on lines advocated both by the 
Nehru and the Simon Reports. Indeed, my suggestion regarding 
Muslim Provinces merely carries forward this- idea.” 

Dr. Iqbal concludes his letter with a pithy statement of the Muslim 


position and says — - ii, 

“A series of contented and well-organised Muslim Provinces on the 

North-West Frontier of India would be the 

British Empire against the hungry generations of the Asiatic mgh- 
lands,” 

As regards the rest_ of the claims advanced by the Sardars, I shall have 
occasion to say something later. 


November Uth, 19S1. 
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APPENDIX XX 

ME'MORANDbM ON APPENDIX III 
By Ba/a AarenJra Aaf^ 

TIio pact helwoco certato ininoritio«, from winch the Hindu minorities 
o! the Pnnjab and Bengal base been cwladed and which w-is placed belor© 
the Minorities Committee on the 13th Norember, was received bv me hte 
on the previous night I had no time to consider it before I went to tho 
Jtinorities Committee 

Id connection with it, and as a critici«m of the proposals made therein, 
1 send tins note which 1 hope wiM receive careful consideration and will b© 
placed sido by side with the so-called compromise 

I invito attention to Appendix " A ” attached to the pact, of which it 
forms an essential part Hindus are presumed to be a majontv community 
,« 1' 1 » ■» ♦ * ’ 


I 

the wcightago of Muslims is maintained but thev are given absolute majority 
in the Punjab and Bengal 

The prohlem of the Depressed Clas‘es is not rightly understood by British 
politicians F\en out of tho«e who haic been to Indn, few have hid 
opportunities of thofoughlj examining the question In the first place 
conditions in Northern India are quite different from those in Madras and 
parts of Bombay In Northern India itself, conditions vary in different 
Provinces There are, however, certain general principles applicable to all 
The twofold division of the Hindu population, into depressed classes and 
caste Hindus, is not correct The so^alled “Depressed Classes” ore them 
Solves divided into ca^'tos Fach is as stnctlv endogamous as tho higher 
casto of Hindus There is a very large section amongst them which ts 
regarded ns untouchable by all If caste Hindus cannot represent the 
Depretsot Classes owing to their being untouchable hon can a member 
of the Depressed Cla« os hclorRing to a certain caste and regarding others ns 
untouchalle, bo represeutntue of all Depressed Classes? Separate repreeen 
tntioii will lie earned to absurd lengths if small differences justify separate 
electorates Corporate civic life already difficult under the separatist policy 
followed so far, will become impossible 

IJntoucInbilily is due to ediiontiomi and economical backwardness, and 
tho nature of the occupations which tUe«c classes follow Tlio«o among 
thorn who take to the hficraf professions or are appointed to Government 
posts, ccssQ to he regarded as untouchable 1 understand that gentlemen 
belonging to tho Depressed Classes who*e clan was regarded ns untouchable, 
rose to the position of judges of the High Courts and sat on tho same Bench 
with the most orthodox Brahnim Judges All ** Depressed Classes ” will in 
course of time, and by utilising opportunities for education, cense to bo 
regarded as depressed or backward Their reparation or isolation from tho 
Hindus IS not a course winch ought to l« followed, in their own interc«t 
All that IS needed is that the future constitution should provide that on 
nreount of cast© and creed none should bo prejudiced in the acqni«ition and 
enjoyment of cii :c rights and tho right to public employment 

The difficulty of giving a definition of the Dcprtwsed Classes which fhall 
applv to all Brovmccs has l*ccn adierted to in paragraph 53 of Volume 1 
of the Heport of tho Statutory Commission In tho Fonjab, as pointe<l out 
in the memorandum submitted !y me, the process of reclamation is going on 
very rapidfy Islam and Sikhism are not the onlv pro‘clytising religions 
Tie Arvx Samaj, which is a Hindu bodv, also falls into tlat categorr Hus 
reformed religious societv conducts several educational institutions for the 
education of the Depressed Cla«»es who are brought up in the tenets of the 
trva Famaj According to this adsanced tody cf religious reform, all who 
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come n-ithm its fold are entitled to wear the Brahminical thread and to recits 
S Depressed Classes who embrace the reli^^ioa 

Samaj are given this privilege. It is therefore not right tS 
as line that these men would like to be dissociated from the Hindus and 
would insist upon special representation and separate electorates. In this 
connection the remarks made_ in paragraph 79 of Volume II of the Sepori 
in pertinent, and I cannot help reproducing them 


“ Our object thereforo, is to make a beginning which will bring the 
depressed classes within the circle of elected representation. How is 
this to be done.® Most of the depressed class associations whicli appear- 
ed before us favoured .separate electorates, with seats allocated on the 
basis of population, tliough one or two still wished to retain noinina- 
tion. _ Separate electorates would no doubt be the safest method of 
securing the return of an adequate number of persons who enjoy the 
confidence of the depressed classes, but we are averse from stereotyping 
the differences between the depressed classes and the remainder of the 
Hindus by such a step, which we consider would introduce a new and 
serious bar to their ultimate political amalgamation with others. Such 
a course would lie all the more difficult justify in those provinces 
where the breaking down of barriers has advanced furthest. If separate 
electorates have to be secured them, that is no reason for bringing other 
cases within this mode of treatment, if it can be avoided. A separate 
electorate for depressed classes means, as a preliminaiy, a precise 
definition of all who are covered by the term, and the boundary would 
be in some cases difficult to draw. It means stigmatising each indivi- 
dual voter in the list, and militates against the process which is 
already beginning, and which needs to be in every way encouraged— 
that of helping those who are depressed to rise in the social and 
economic scale.” 


The representation of these classes, even if seats are specially reserved for 
them, will depend on what the franchise is going to be, and how many of 
them will come on the electoral roll. In the Punjab, as perhaps in some other 
Provinces, it may be impossible to frame a constituency on the franchise 
fixed, and to introduce any system of separate electorates for the Depressed 
Classes. (Please see the recommendations of various local governments^ on 
this point and the remarks of the Government of India in paragraph 35 of 
their Despatch.) 

In Bengal there are tracts in which there is a compact population of the 
Depressed Classes, and they secure election without separate electorates. In 
the Bengal Council more than ten members out of the forty-six Hindus 
returned from general constituencies belong to the Depressed Classes. 

On the scale of representation recommended in Appendix " A,” the 
proportion of caste Hindus in the Punjab and Bengal is reduced to 14 and 
18 per cent, respectively. There would be a very strong case for weigntage 
to the Hindus of these Provinces if the scale recommended was to receive 
serious consideration. The Hindus of these tw'o Provinces would in that 
case claim weightage at the highest rate allowed to the Muslims in Provinces 
in which they are in a minority- 
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A^^E\CRE 1 

TePPITOHIAL REDISTRlfitTlON OF PROM**CHt. AREXS INDIA 
Bj Dncan Bnhodur 1/ BatnacAnndro I?ao 

1 closire to itiMto the attention of the Members of the Conference to a 
matter of fundamental importance to which the Report of the Federal Strnc- 
turo Committee does not mahe any reference namely, the need for making 
provision m the now constitntion for the redistribution of provincial areas 
in winch Dntish India where sneh redistribution becomes necessarv Under 
tho Goi eminent of India Act, 1919, this power is vested in the Governor- 
General m Council Section 62a lays down that “ the Governor General m 
Council may, after ol taming an expression of opinion from the l/ocal Govern- 

7 7 " tion, with the sanction of 

■ State in Council, con»ti- 

• Goiernor’s Province under 

the administration of a Deputy Governor to be appointed by the Governor- 
General ' The Report of the Federal StTneture Committee does 

not make anv Kpocific referetice to this matter and it is a matter for con 
sideration whether provision should not he made under the new constitution 
far vesting this power in tho Goxernor-Oenerol, acting with hts Ministers 
So long ns India lias a unitary constitution, the final decision in ft matter of 
this kind is \cra proporlj left m tho hands of the Governor-General m Council 
acting under tho directions of the Secretary of State m Council What 
should lie tho position in respect of this matter when a Federal Government 
and ft Federal Ijegislaturc comes into existence? I venture to think that 
smtfthlo provisions will liave to ho thought out and incorporated in the 
Statute on tho suhject 

2 It IS true that, in making a start with tho Federal Constitution, we 
enn onU proceed <m tlie basis that tlio Inmndanes of tlie British PioMncea 
are what thev tit present nre but it has to bo fully liornc m mind that tb© 
demand for n redistribution of areas and readjustment of boundarica of tho 
ProMneoa m India is n very real one, and is likely to on«© for solution 
almost immofliatcly after the new constitution is set up Many adminis 
tratora in India lime felt m tho past that tho existing provincial boundaries 
" cinhrnco areas and {icoptes of no natural alTmity nnd aometimes separate 
those who might be more naturally united ' Sir Thomas Iloldemess ol serves 
that “ with tliw exception of Burma, no Proviuco represents n natural unit, 
that IS to say, that tho Proainccs do not stand for difTeirnces of race, language 
or geographical distnhution They are purely administrative divisions of 
territory” Sir Bamfylil b idler wrote that "It would Jiavo been well for 
tie country had its divisions into Proiinces for purposes of government 
foUowcsl tho lines marked by race and language ao as to reinforce the 
sjnipaths winch nriseu bs similarity, by feelings of pndo in tho local govern- 
ment The existing ndmmistrntire divisions nr© heterogeneous as to have a 
diriHtly contrary cfTctt ’ Apart from the opinions of administrators popular 
sentiment in recent years is m favour of such redistribution Tho authors 
of tho Nehru Reiwrt discussed the whole subject of linguistic I’roiinccs in 
considernblo detail nnd important political organisations in India have 
passed resolutions favouring tho redistribution of Provinces on linguistic 
lines Attention is invited to my tacmornmluiQ presented to the Joint Parlta 
montarv Comnutteo in 1919 (ndc pages 109 to 116 of the Report of the Joint 
Select Gommittoe on tho Government of India Bill, Vol HI) and to tho 
senes of memoranda presented to the Indian Btatutory Commission hv tho 
Government of India containing the history of tho agitation for an Oriya 
Province, an Andhra Province, n Karnataka Province and a Tamil Provmco 
(ndc pages WKl and tho following pflj?*s of Vol IV’, Simon Commisston 
Beport) The Simon Commission referred to this matter at some Itngth and 
expressed the opinion that “ as the time is eommg when each Province will 

1 ave its own provincial government and its provincial resources it is cxtrenely 
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importnnt timt the ndjustment of provincinl boundaries and tlie creation" of 
proper pi-oviijcml nrons sliould take i>lnco before tlie neir process has gone too 
Jttf n^nl-nclininistration^ trill brstf mS 

Micult to Mrrocfc. ^ They tbereforo recommended the constitution of a' 

regard the appointment of such a Commission 

5. Some nropasnls for redistribution of provincial areas were broueht 
fonvard nt the First Session of the Conference. The Kajab of Parlakimedi 



Wuriijg Ibo present Session ineinorandn urging the formation of an Andhra 
Province hove been circulated by the Rajah of Bobbili and ilr. V. V. Giri. 
Mr. B. Sluvn Itno has urged in another memorandum the formation of a 
Karnataka Province. Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain has urged the 
separation of Agra from Oudli. Sir Geoffrey Corbett has put forward a 
proposal for tho separation of the Arabain Division from the Punjab and 
Sardar Cjjnl Singh has put forward another echemo for tho purpose of 
seimrating another area from tho Province, 

4. In those circumstnnros there can be no doubt whatever that the question 
of redistribution of provincial areas will become a matter of gi'eat importance 
with which tho Federal Government and the Federal Legislature under the 
now constitution will have to deal. I think, therefore, the legal and consti- 
tutional position in regard to thi.s matter will have to ho examined carefullyj 
and the nocossnty provisions have to he enacted. The existing British Pro- 
vinces will, on tho establishment of the new constitution, become Unite in* 
an nll-India Federation, and tho question ns to the method and manner in 
which any of the federating Unite of British India should be redistributed, 
ami as to how now Provinces should be created and admitted into the 
Federation, requires verj* careful consideration. A redistribution must neces- 
sarily affect tho legislative and executive organs of government of all the 
[irovincinl areas involved in tho redistribution, and many questions are likely 
to arise in which the Central Government may have to be the final deciding 
authority in tho matter, hly point is that while the redistribution will only 
ho based on tho largest measure of general agreement on the changes proposed 
both on tho side of the area that is gaining and on the side of t& area that 
is losing territory, tlie Constitutional Authority for giving legal sanction to 
such redistribution, and tho conditions under which such a redistribution can 
bo accomplished, have to he clearly laid down. 

6. Tho subject of tho redistribution of Provinces in British India is a 
matter in W’hich British India alone is interested, and the Indian States 
coming into tho Federation will have nothing to do with it. If any matter 
of territorial redistribution has to be dealt witli by the Federal Legislature, 
the representatives of tho Indian States will have no voice in the discussion 
of tho subject. In the list of Central Subjects appended to the Second Report 
of the Federal Structure sufajCommittee, it is stated that “ Territorial 
clinnges — other than interprormoial and declaration of laws in connection 
therewith,” should be classified as a Central Subject, (vide page 216 of Vol. I 
of tho Proceedings of tho Round Table Conference). Attention is, howev'er, 
in^nted to tho remark opposite this item, that ” it (territorial changes) has 
alreadv been decided to be a matter to be dealt with under amendmente to 
the constitution.” If territorial changes mvolving the redistribution of 
British Indian Provinces can only be effected by a process of amendmg the 
constitution, this method is likely to cause inordinate of 

it too difficult to have essential territorial changes m the boundaries of 
Provinces which have been urged for many years. I therefore, strongly 
fhTa Sore fle.4le method should be devised. Perhaps the best ^ ° 
oroviding for it would be by discussion of the subject m the Legislatures of 
thrSinces affected by the territorial redistribution and m the 

Federal Legislature, and after such discussion the gucf 

with the advice of his Ministers should be empowered to take steps for sue 
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TPflisfnhution Ibe nece« ary proTistoiia Tn\ll.ave to 
11,11 Any redistribution oi terntoiy and 

nece^^sanW mvolte the revision ot the strength o* the cv cw 

and the establishment of new S ^^S“e-S o- 

cfTectuallv carry out schemes of ^istnbntion co-te-rea o 

the co-ordmatmg authority, namely, the Government of Indm 
Aocemf^r 23fd, 1031 

ANN'EXGRE 2 

MEMOtllMltU BECAEUING THE FORiLSTlOS OF A eEPXBlTE A^DKBA PeOVT>CE 
IN SOCTBIEN InT>1A 


Vu the Itaia ot Bobbili 


In recent vears there has been a persistent demand m India for the 
creation of new Provinces for the purpose of gnaranteemg teaUy coh^ive 
and intelligent units of administration Thus, the people of Smdh have b«a 
urging for *€paratiQn from the Presidency of Bombay, and the creation of a 
distinct separate unit which could be formed into a new Sindh Provii^j 
likewise, the Canarese people living m the southern districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, western districts of the Madras Presidency, and on the borders 
•of the Mysore State, have been demanding their rights to be grouped 
together into a separata Kamatic Province, and the Onvas linng la the 
three distant Presidencies of Bihar and Onssa, Bengal, Madras, and the 
(Antral Provinces have also been demanding the creation of a new Onya 
Province for tliemselres , and this demand was conceded at the first Bound 
"Table Conference, and the Government of India have already taken steps by 
appointing an Orissv Committee last month But perhaps more insistent 
•than the demands of any of these groups has been that of the Telugu-epeakiog 
people now living in tho twelve districts of the Madras Presidency for the 
creation of a separate Andhra Province 

(Andhra is an alternative name for Telugu And it may he of interest to 
remomber that tho present Andhra districts m the Madras Presidency hear 
out a very interesting historical story Thus, the four Andhra coast districts 
commonly known as the Northern Circars, were acquired fay grant from the 
Imperot of Delhi in 1765, tlipn m 1792 after the Mysore wars, and in 1799, 
after the abdic'ition of tho Raja ot Tanjore, new territory was acquired and 
this forms the southern apex ot the present Andhra area, and in ISOO, the 
Nizam of Hyderabad ceded a good bit of territory, which now forms the 
•coded districts in the Madras Presidency ) 


This claim has been based on the existence ot these twelve contiguous 
districts where tho same language is spoken, the same culture predominates, 
jind where common historical traditions bind the people together 

Moreover, the area where the Andbras are spread over is easily 83,431 
miles, and the Andhra population, according to last census report, is 
17,253,361 These two facts alono havo been regarded as weighty enough 
even from the standiwmt of adminisUativo convenience, for the creation of 
a new Proi mce But to these must bo added the fact that the income from 
land roienuo denied from tho Andlira district is nearly half of the total 
reretiuca of the Madras Presidency On these grounds alono tho claim for a 
eeparato Province for tho Andhras is thoroughly justified 

But tho contention on behalf of ibo formation of a new Andhra Provmte 
IS ba»ed on other arguments too It is, in tho first pla«, essential to remem- 
iZ present Sfndrns Presidency tho balk of the population, 

l.^n Kamrese, is made up of roughly half Tamil 

bans and half Andhras The<o two peoples liai-e the most marked differences 
of cuUuTo and traditions And tbo Andhras havo all along felt that thev 
cannot deiolop and emphasise the specnl qualities of their culture excent 
separate politicnl and adminutrativc unit Such development of 
tbo Andhra culture could only be possible by education being impartiS 
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through the medium of the Telugu 
conducted in that .language. 


language and also by public business being 


fihove contention lias made itself felt even by 
the Government js illustrated by the creation of the Andhra University. And 

+ !fnf ^ opportunity to satisfy the legitimate aspira- 

tions of tho Andluas for tliou' own separate Province. 


Apart from these reasons, the Andhra people have all along felt that unless 
a separate Province is created for them, tlieir interests mould never he really 
Joohed after. Tims Madras, the capital city, being located in the Tamil 
area, tlie Andliras feel that their representation in Services is far helom the 
popiilation ratio. Moreover, the Andhras being very poorly represented in 
the higher Services, there is a strong feeling that the Andhra districts are 
being neglected^ regarding new irrigation and hydro-electric schemes. By 
■ma5’ of illustratiou it could be pointed out that for the last tliirty or forty 
years no large irrigation scheme has been taken up in the Andhra districts, 
TvJiile the Madras Government has been lavishly spending large sums of 
money on Mettur and PyJcara schemes, which benefit only the Tamil districts. 
But a project like the Kistna-Tungabhadra, for which the ceded districts 
have been clamouring for the last twenty years, is neglected by the Govern- 
ment. Again, it must be remembered that the finances of the Madras Gov- 
ernment, owing to the Mettur and Pykara schemes, have been mortgaged for 
years, and until tliose scliemes are completed no money will be available for 
the Government for undertaking any new work in the Andhra districts. 
The Labour and Industries Department, to mention only a few departments, 
have so far been concentrating their attention and their activities only in 
the Tamil area. In short, the Andhras strongly feel that the revenues which 
are being realised from the Andhra districts are not being spent for the 
benefit and betterment of the Andhras, 


Even as regards tiie cost of forming a new Province, it can be pointed 
out that financially such a proposition need not be prohibitive. For instance, 
in a large number of departments the officers at the head may be, without 
difficulty, rearranged into officers of two Provinces. As an illustration, the 
High Court may be split up into two halves ; the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and his two deputies may be replaced by two Directors for the two 
Provinces ; and likewise other Services can easily be split up without entailing 
any additional expenditure. 

Another important factor in connection with the demand for an Andhra 
Province is that such a demand is not quite an accidental or recent one. 
Indeed, since 1913, when the Andhra Conference was held in Guntur district, 
the demand for a separate Andhra Province has been urged at various 
unofficial political gatherings. And on the 14th March, 1927, the Madras 
Legislative Council passed a resolution in favour of the formation of the 
contiguous Telugu-speaking areas of the Presidency into a sepai-ate Andhra 
Province. Again, on the 19th March, 1928, the Madras Council, on a token 
cut during the budget debate, expressed itself in favour of a separate Andhra 

Province. , . { , , ^ t t i. 

Besides, it was quite significant that m the debate initiated by a member 

of the Council of State on the 16th February, 1927, the Home Secrrtary of 
the Government of India took pains to clearly emphasise that the .Govern- 
ment of India were in no sense hostile to the underlying principle ^he 
establishment of Provinces on a linguistic basis, and that in 
the policy of the Government was that it should not act m advance of, or 
in opposition to, public opinion. Of course, it is needless to remind anyone 
tha/the demand for a separate Andhra Province is m no sense in advame 
Of or in opposition to public opinion." Indeed the weight >ohmd the facts 
that have been narrated above compelled the Simon Commission to observe 

of a formal debate in the Madras Legislatuie, which ha., y J 
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jnajontics, endorsed tho proposal for the constitution of a separate Andhra 
ProMnce ” 

These factors must ho weighty enough to connnce anyone that tho entire 
public opinion in tho northern half of the Sfadras Presidency strongly 
supports the creation^ and that too at the earliest, of a separate Province 
for the Andhras 

I have now only to hope that my colleagues on this Conference will care- 
fully consider the claims of the Andhras for being grouped into a new Pro- 
vince, and after being convinced of those claims, gw© those of us who, like 
myself, have been working for its creation, their entire sympathy and 
support r would also wish to take this opportunity of requesting the British 
Government to review the entire question, and do the best by th© people who 
arc demanding what is only their mere right 

In asking tins I do not for a moment suggest tint th© time of this 
Conferenco should bo spent on working out the entire details of th© scheme 
for on Andhra Provmco Indeed, I has© no desire either to side-track the 
work of the Conference or in any way unnecessarily delay its proceedings 
If the Conference discusses this question and accepts the principle of separa- 
tion for the Andhras, then the Government of Indio could take their own 
time for norking out tho necessary details which need not, m any way, 
trouble tny colleagues on this Conference 


ANNEXCRE 3 

Memobindusi becahoinc tbe Fobmition op a separate A^DanA Provincb 
x'r IsDU 


Slf ifr V V Cm 


1 Tho subject of a separate Province for the Andhras has tong been 
before tho pubho and the Oorornment The principle for the formation of 
such a Province has been recognised by eminent statesmen Hu Majesty 
tho King-Emperor approved of it on tho ground that it would be the greatest 
bond of union for a component race Viceroys of India such as the late 
Lord Curzon and Lord Hardmge and administrators like Sir Bamfyld Fnller 
were in favour of it The Gorernment of India was not hostile to the under- 
lying principle 

2. That there has been a strong popular demand for tho formation of a 
separate Prorinco is abundantly clear from the following facts The agita- 
tion for a separate Pros inco was begun about twenty years ago by the Andhra 
Mnhasabhn — the mouthpiece of tho Andhras in India Their claims for a 
ProMuco wero placed Itcfore the Viceroy and the Secretary of State in the 
year 1017. Tlio subject was mentioned in a debate in tlio old Imperial 
Ijcgislativo Council in February, 1018, in connection with a resolution mored 
— ir, o — , _ ,r— - tho redistribution of Provinces 
■ • t ■ ■ • • on Lord Clielmsford and Mr- 

*' ■ ■ i ■ • • • ■ State for India m Council— 

■ ■ • ■ ■ ' • lUght forward lioforo tho Joint 

Parliamentary Comniitteo (ride tho memorandum presented by Riwan Baha- 
dur Mr M Ilamnchandra Rao and publi«hcd in a Bhio Book) Andhra 
Conferences, held cverj year since 1013 and attended by large num^rs ef 
AmUiras, passed re-iolntions urging tho necessity for formation of an Andhra 
ProMneo Tho Indian Kational Congress paved resolutions approving of 
the principle and advocating division of Provinces on linguistic ba«is In 
tivo Nehru Report recommended tho formation of a sejmroto Province 
for the Andhras 


3 Coming now to the Ix'gislaturcs in tho year 1022, a resolution was 
moved by Mr J Ramajja Puntulu In lie liCgislativo Avcmbly urging the 
need for a separate Prorinco and again in beptember, 1027, Mr. \ . V. 
Jogiali, a mcnilnr of the Assembly, gnse notice to more a resolution on the 
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same pibject but liad to withdraw the same as it was considered undesirable- 

Vr ^’^ntrorersy about the formation of 

^eparate Pioiince for Smd regarding which there were given conflicting 
notices of .Amendments. In February, 1927, the Legislative Assembly 

of Piunciple in connection with a resolution moved by Pandit 
AjJakantaao*?s for the formation of a separate Province for the Oriyas. 
Again, in the same month of tlie same year Honourable (now Mr.) V. Rama* 
doss Puntulu moi ed a resolution in the Council of State on this subject and 
another member of the Conncil of State, Air. G. Nara 5 'enaswaini Chetty, 
gave notice of a similar resolution this year. 


_ 4. In reply to this claim made by the representatives of the people from' 
tune to time, the Government of India, while accepting the underlying, 
principle for the re-distribution of Provinces on linguistic basis, stated as 
follows in para. 8, pages 513 and 614, Vol. JV of the memoranda submitted 
to the Indian Statutory* Commission by the Government of India; — 

“ • _ • . the Government of India were in no sense hostile to the 

underlying principle of tiie establishment of Provinces on a linguistic 
basis, but their view was that any proposal of that kind required very 
careful examination; in fact, their attitude was otte of neutrality. 
While Gie principle itself was attractive, there were certain obvious 
limitations on its practical application, and the first condition in 
dealing with proposals of this kind was that the Government should nofc 
act in advance of or in opposition to public opinion. For that reason- 
the Government of India liad laid down very clearly that before they 
can consider any such proposal, they must be satisfied that there is a 
real popular demand and that if that popular demand exists they may 
expect to find it voiced in the local Legislative Oouncil. This condition 
has not been fulfilled in the case of the resolution before the House 
, . . The Home Secretary suggested to the mover that if he wished 
liis proposal to be considered his best course was first to obtain what he 
had not yet established, that is tn say, unequivocal local support. 
AA^lien that lias been done, lie would be in a position to approach the- 
body wliich alone could give a decision in the matter, and that was tlie 
Statutory Commission.” 


Since this expression of opinion on behalf of the Government of India a 
resolution was moved on the 14th Alarcli, 1927, in the Aladras Legislative- 
Council b.v Air. Anjaneymlu and was carried; and subsequently again on the 
19th Alarch, 1928, the question was raised by means of a token cut in the- 
discussion on the Budget Estimates for 1928-29 and the formation of a sepa- 
rate Andhra Province was accepted by the Council. 

iThus, the limitation on the practical application of the principle fore- 
shadowed by the Government of India has since been satisfied. 


5. Further, the foimation of a separate Province is in consonance ivitli the 
ideal of Provincial autonomy, as set fortli in the jDespatch of the Government 
and generally approved of by the Administrations in India and Great Britain, 
and of the proposed constitution for a Federal Government for India. The- 
first Round Table Conference has given effect to the principle by approving 
of the formation of separate Provinces for Oriyas and Sindhis. _ The Report 
of the Simon Commission under the head “Need for Provincial Redistri- 
bution ” in para. 38, pages 24 and 25 of Vol. II, of its Report has given 
certain tests for claiming readjustment of boundaries and redistribution or 
areas. It may he stated, in this connection, that there is no area in India 
which satisfies these tests better than Andhra. It may be asserted, without 
fear of contradiction, that viewed from any standpoint, the claims of the 
Andhras for a separate Province are unquestionable. If an Andhra 
be formed, it will have 11 contiguous districts inhabited by people 
the same language forming a compact and self-contained area of over 85,000 
eouarrmi es with a population of over 17 millions and paying a land revenue - 
of thfrty and half millions or 3A crores of rupees The income of the Pro- 
vince is as shown in the debate on the subject of the formation of an Andhra 
Pr^Vince in the Legislative Cmmcii, Aladras above said will be sufficient to* 
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eupport the existence of a separate Province There are in the Andhra part 
of tlio Jladtas Presidency large irrigational projects and centres of commercial 
business and also a separate Lnirersitj, a harbour and a Medical College, 
and other Arts Colleges Among others the only other important institutions 
it requires for the formation of a Prosince is a High Court of Judicature 
and a Governor in Council and a Board of Revenue with a capital m Some 
important centre As «hown by the mover of the resolution m the Madras 
Legislate e Council in Ins speech the income of the Province will be sufficient 
to meet this expenditure and the creation of o Province will create facilit es 
for increased revenue A statement of the land revenue and population of a 
few Provinces already formed and those in contemplation are given hereunder 
comparing tho same with those of the Andhra Province if formed 


(a) Bihar and Orissa 

(b) Central Provinces and Berar 

(c) Assam 

(d) Sind proposed to be newly 

formed into a Province 

(e) Ori««a proposed to be newly 

formed into a Prcnince 
(/) Andhra Province if formed 


Income 

One crore and 53 lakhs of rupees 
Two crores and 45 lakhs of rupees 
One ctore and 13 lakhs of rupees 

74 lakhs of rupees 

Under 60 lakhs of rupees 
About 3 crorcs and 60 lakhs rupees cr 
3} millions of rupees 


POPCLATIOV 

Proposed Sind Province \bout 40 lakhs 

Proposed Orissa Proiinco About 1 crore 

Andhra Province if formed 1 crore and 70 lakhs 

In the matter of area also, Andhra Province if formed, will be far larger in 
extent than tho proposed Province^ of Sind and Oris«a and a few other 
Provinces m India 

It mnv therefore be submitted tint Andhra’s claim for a separate Pro- 
vince, to say the least, is most reasonable and practicable from every point of 
view 

G There are various other considerations of nn equally important charac- 
ter which justify their claim for a separate Province Andhras belong to a 
rerv ancient race and haie as Inlliant « past as any other nation in the 
world They distinguished thein«chea both in war and peace There were 
among them distinguished soldiers and great heroes Their Kings ruled over 
exten<ivc territories Once their kingdom cxtendwl from tho Arabian a to 
the Bay of Bengal including Alngadha in the North of India They produced 
great masters in literature Their arts and industries were onco the objects 
of much praise in both Fiirope and Asia Their skill in architecture and 
fine arts is well known History bears tcstiinon\ to their high culture, great 
political sagacity ami sound 8tate<raan«hip They have not as vet forgotten 
their historic indivuliialitv, and they feel a certain unity and distinct entilv — 
and with tins sense of separate entity they live amidst a number of other 
races in the Madras Presidency This union of heterogeneous races who«o 
language, customs, habits, tradition and sentiments differ a good deal from 
theirs IS injurious to tho free and unhampertxl growth of the race The 
Andhras at present, are scattered in different places, in different groups 
and under Jliffircnt Ooremments There is in fact no apparent identity of 
interest in them The feeling that the interest* of all the Andhras are 
identical can lie felt onlv by the existence of a common Province T1 ere is no 
donbt that tiie creation of an Andhra Pruvinte would give a powerful inpelus 
to ti e growing public spirit of tlie Andhras and tbe rapid dovelcpnent of tho 
Andhra country in all directions 
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f. It may be mentioned m this connection that the principle of formation 
^ rofinccs? on linguistic basis was .conceded by the First Round 
Table Conforonco in connection with Orissa and Sind and a Boundar/S 
miKion was nppomtod by tho Government.of India to fix the bouSiS^of 
Orissn. llus Commission has necessarily to determine, inUr alia, the boun- 
darj- to the north of Andhradesa in tho Presidency of Madras, w^ich will be 
tho southern houiidaiy of Orissn to bo formed. It would be, therefore not 
only most convenient and opportune, but also just and equitable that the 
maims of «io Andhras for n separate Province should bo recognised and a 
Boundary ^mmmsion bo immediately appointed to work in conjunction with 
the Onya Bonndniy' Commission so as to settle the common boundary between 
the Andhra and Oriya Provinces. 

8. In the light of tho above facts, it is requested that the principle 
accepted in the case of Orissa and Sind be extended to the Andhras in the 
Presidency of aindrns and an Andhra Provinco be immediately recommended 
and formed. 


lOtfi Xovctnber, lOSl. 


AXNEXURE 4. 

A PnovixcE FOB Kauxataka. 


Memorandum by Mr. B. Shiva Itao. 


Although the problem of the redistribution of the existing Provinces of 
British India has not been taken up in a general form by the Round Table 
Conference, it has received a considerable amount of attention in so far as it 
relates to the two cases of Sindh and Orissa. If the scheme for the separation 
of Ambala Division from the Punjab and its fusion with the United Provinces 
bo accepted — I express no opinion on the merits of the proposal — the question 
is bound to arise whether it would not be advisable to divide the United Pro- 
vinces into two administrative units. Public opinion in India is being 
directed to consider the redistribution of the Provinces so as to facilitate the 
administration of autonomous units in a self-governing India. 

The separation of Sindh from the Bombay Presidency, with regard to 
which an official Committee has made a Report, has been urged by the 
Muslim Community on two grounds: — 

(1) Sindh as a separate Province will be a predominantly Muslim 
area; 

(2) The great distance between Sindh and the rest of the Bombay 
Presidency prevents adequate attention being paid to the needs of the 
people of Sindh. 


The case of Orissa being made a separate Province for the Oriya-speaking 
people was put forward by the Raja of Parlakimedi at the last Session of the 
Round Table Conference. His main argument was that Orissa is an area 
with a single language and definite historical and cultural associations and 
should be under one administration instead of being parcelled out (as it now 
is) between four British Indian Provinces— Bihar and Onssa, Bengal, the 
Central Provinces and Madras. 

The position of Karnataka is, in some respects, similar to that of Onssa. 
This lineuistic area {which comprises the Dharwar, Belgaum, Bijaj^r and 
North Canara Districts and a portion of Sholapur Taluka in the Bombay 
Presidency; South Canara, BellaiT and the Nilgiris Bistncts, with portions 
of the Salem, Coimbatore and Anantapur Districts m the Madras Presidency) 
is divided between the two southern Provinces. Together with Coorg, which 
also is part of the area, it will cover over 35,000 square miles and have a 
ponulatfon of over 7,000,000. (A^ofe; According to the Census Report of 
1921 there was a population of over 6,000,000 and the general increase in the 
popiRation during the decade averages 10 per cent.) 
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It IS not necessary to argue in general the case for a redistribution of 
the ProMnces, on a linguistic, or some other recognised basis Even in 1919, 
this problem was present before the Secretary of State for India and the 
\ icerov 

The Montagu Chelmsford Report has the following passage on the subject 
of creating new ProMnees — 

“ We are impresced with the artificial and often inconrement 

character of existing administrative units We have seen bow his 
toncal reasons brought thim nlmut We cannot doubt tint the busi- 
ness of Government would lie simplified if admmistratne units wero 
both smaller and more homogeneous, and when we hear m mind 
the prospetta of the immense burdens of Goiemment m India being 
transferred to coinparatuelj inexperienced hands, such considerations 
acquire additional weight It is also a strong argument in favour of 
linguistic or racial units of Government that bv making it possible to 
conduct tlie business of legislation in the vernacular, thev would 
contribute to draw into the arena of pnlihc affairs men who were not 
unacquainted witli English Wo are bound to indicate onr 

clear opinion that wherever siiih distributions are necessaiy and can 
be effected hv process of consent the attempt to do ro should lx* made, 
and tberefore wc desiro that it sliould bo recognised os ono of the 
earliest duties incumbent upon all the reformed provincial gorem- 
nients to test provincial opinion upon schemes ilirccted to tins end ” 

It 15 to lie regretted that the Government has taken no action m tlio 
direction suggested bj tiie Montagu Chelmsford Report On the other hand, 
resolutions moied by non-official Mcmiers of the Bombav and Madras Legis- 
lative Councils and of tlie Council of State for the appointment of a Com 
mittee to bring about a unification of the Karnataka were opposed by the 
Government In 19126 and 1928 Dr Rama Ran, a Member of the Council of 
State moved a resolution for the appointment of siicli a Committee, but it 
was rejected hi the Council because of Government opposition The Madras 
Legislative Council adopted a resolution in \«gust 1920 moved by Jlr P 
Siva Rao (Meitilier for lloUnry) asking for urgent steps to be taken for the 
formation of a Karnataka Prov mce comprising the Knnarese-speakmg tracts 
of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and Coorg The resolution was 
passed by the Council, notwithstanding official opposition A similar reso- 
lution was brouglit at the same time I v Mr Jog in tho Bomba} Legislative 
Council but failed to secure passage through the llonso in spite of general 
non-official support 

It mnj be useful in this connection to ^iiote tho Nehru Report, who 
made the following observations on the claims of Karnataka for being 
made n separate I’rovinco — 

*' The ca«o for the Karnataka was placed before us bv n representa 
tivo of tho Karnataka Unification Pangha and the Karnataka Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee It had liceri ablv prepared with a wealth 
of information Instorienl, cultural and statistical All our qucstioos 
were answered satisfnctorilv and m our opinion a strong pnino 
facie case for unification and tho formation of Karnataka as a separate 
Prormco was made Parts of the Karnataka lio in Indian States, 
notablv Mvsoro and there are obvious practical difficuUies m tho 
way of uniting these with tho rest It might also not be convenient 
to unite the small islands of tho Karnataka on tho other aide of 
Mysore Tcrritorv as these would bo cut off from Karnataka proper 
bv Mvsore But even so, a sufficientlv largo area remains 
fmanciallv the position of the Karnataka is very strong, and even at 
present there is a considerable aurplns in tho British part of tho 
Karnataka ” 

rmalh, thev recommended lint— "Parts of Karnataka except the small 
islands on tho other side of Mvsore temloiy should be separati^ from 
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7. It inay be mentioned in this connection that the principle of formation 

linguistic basis was .conceded by the First Round 
lable Conference m connection with Orissa and Sind and a BoimSry Com 
mission was appomted^ by the Government of India to fix the bounda^ries of 
Orissa. This Commission has necessarily to determine, inter alia the boun- 
dary to the north of Andliradesa in the Presidency of Madras, which will be 
the southern boundary of Orissa to be formed. It would be, therefore not 
only most convenient and opportune, but also just and equitable that the 
claims of Oie Andhras for a separate Province should be recognised and a 
Boundary Commission be immediately appointed to work in conjunction with 
tuG Oriyu IBoundury Ooiiiuiissiou. so ss SGtl/Is tliG coinnion botinds-ry bGtw66u 
the Andhra and Orij^a Pi’ovinces. 

8. In the light of the above facts, it is requested that the principle 
accepted in the case of Orissa and Sind be extended to the Andhras in the 
Presidency of IMadras and an Andhra Province be immediately recommended 
and formed. 


lOth November, 1931. 


ANNEXURE 4. 


A Pbovince Foit Kabnawea. 


Memorandum by Mr. B. Shiva Bao. 


Although the problem of the redistribution of the existing Provinces of 
British India has not been taken up in a general form by the Round Table 
Conference, it has received a considerable amount of attention in so far as it 
relates to the two cases of Sindh and Orissa. If the scheme for the separation 
of Ambala Division from the Punjab and its fusion with the United Provinces 
he accepted — I express no opinion on the merits of the proposal — the question 
is bound to arise whether it would not be advisable to divide the United Pro- 
vinces into two administrative units. Public opinion in India is being 
directed to consider the redistribution of the Provinces so as to facilitate the 
administration of autonomous units in a self-gorernixig India. 

The separation of Sindh from the Bombay Presidency, with regard to 
which an ofi&cial Committee has made a Report, has been urged by the 
Muslim Community on two grounds: — 

(1) Sindh as a separate Province will be a predominantly Muslim 
area; 

(2) The great distance betiveen Sindh and the rest of the Bombay 
Presidency prevents adequate attention being paid to the needs of the 
people of Sindh. 


The case of Orissa being made a separate Province for the Oriya-speaking 
people was put forward by the Raja of Parlakimedi at the last Session of the 
Round Table Conference. His main argument was that Orissa is an area 
with a single language and definite historical and cultural associations and 
should be under one .administration instead of being parcelled out (as it now 
is) between four British Indian Provinces— Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, the 
Central Provinces and Madras. 

The position of Karnataka is, in some respects, similar to th^ of Orissa. 
This linguistic area (which comprises the Dharwar, Belgaum, Bija^mr and 
North Canara Districts and a portion of Sholapur Talnka m the Bombay 
Presidency; South Canara, Bellaiy and the Nilgiris Districts, with portions 
of the Salem, Coimbatore and Anantapur Districts in the Madras Presidency) 
is divided between the two southern Provinces. Together with Coorg which 
3s?ls part of the area, it will cover over 35,000 square miles and have a 
populatfon of over 7,000,000. (Note: According to the Census Repoit of 
1921 there was a population of over 6,000,000 and the general increase in the 
population during the decade averages 10 per cent.) 
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It IS not nece«sary to argue m genernl the case for a redistribution of 
the rroMuces, on a linguistic, or eomo other rccogm'ed basis Even in 1919, 
this problem was present before the Secretary of State for India and ♦he 
i iceroj 

The Montagu Chelmsford Report has the following passage on the subject 
of creating new Provinces — 

“ l\e are impros<5ed 

character of existing aduiinis • 

torical reasons brought them r 

ness of Government would be , 

both smaller and more homogeneous, and when we bear in mind 
the prospects of the immense bnrdons of Goiernment m India being 
transferred to coniparatuelj mespeneaced hands, such considerations 
acquire additional weight It is also a strong argument in favour of 
linguistic or racial units of Government that hi making it possible to 
conduct the business of legislation in the vernacular, thev would 
contribute to dran into the arena of public affairs men who were not 
unacquainted with English \\e are bound to indicate our 

clear opmmn that wherever such distrihutiom are necessary and can 
be effected bv process of consent the attempt to do so should be made, 
and therefore we desire that it should bo recognised ns one of the 
earliest duties incumbent upon all the reformed provincial govern- 
ments to test provincial opinion upon schemes directed to this end ” 


It IS to be regretted that the Goiernment has taken no action m the 
direction suggested b} the Montagu Chelmsford Report On the otlier hand, 
resolutions moied bj non-official Memliers of the Dombai and Madras I^gis 
lative Councils and of the Council of State for the appointment of a Djm 
miitee to bring about a unirication of the Karnataka were opposed by the 
Goveimnent In 1926 and 1928 Dr Rama Rau, a Member of the Council of 
State, moved a resolution for the appointment of such a Committee, but it 
was rejected by the Council because of Government opposition Tlie Madras 
Legislative Council adopted a resolution m August, 1929, jnoied hv Mr P 
Biva Rao (Member for Bellary) ashing for urgent steps to be taken for the 
formation of a Karnataka Proi moo comprising the Kamrc«e-spcaking tracts 
of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and Coorg The resolution was 
passed by the Council notwithstanding official opposition A similar re*!©- 
Intion was brought at the same time by Mr Jog in tbo IJombaj I^gislntiro 
Council but failed to secure passage through the IIoiiso in spite of general 
non-official support 


It may be useful m this connection, to ^uote the Nehru Report, who 
made the following obseriations on the claims of Karnataka for being 
made a separate Province — 

“ The case for the KnrnntakA was phcetl before us bv a representa- 
tivo of the Karnataka Unification Sangha and the Karnataka Pro- 
rmcial Concress Coramittec H hj'l l«-n oblj- prepnr^ will, w wealth 
ot mlormwtion liisKwioI, raltiir-il imd tlalialieal All our qiiojlionj 
were answered satisfnclorils and in our opinion » ntrong pnmn 
lam cose tor nni/icatioo and the formation of K.rnalata a, n separate 
V, wwo^rir. Parts of the Karnataka ho m Indian States, 

rrormco wns made I"" practieal diOlcnllie, ,n the 

notably Mysore nod t ero n,^^ eonreoieo. 

way of HnitmE t , ^ Knrnataba on tlio other side of 

to voiiM bo Karnataka proper 

Mysore Tcmtori os t «uffitientlv largo area remains 

by Mvsore But even , Karnataka is very strong, and even at 
financially the position ™_luj in the British part of the 

present there is a considerable surpm* 

Karnataka ” 

1 j ii.»f “Parts of Karnataka evroj t the rnsH 
Finalli, they recommended ttiat A._,ton- jhonlJ bo separated fro"j 
lilands on tho other side of iivsore 
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the Prorincos in which tliey 
single Keparato Province.’ » 


f.ro afc present included and formed into a 


rt should he added that at the AU-Partios Conference at Lucknow 
locojmnondcd jn IPS!) m adopting the Nehru Report that— “ A Committee 
inay be appointed to take all necessary steps to constitute Karnataka and 
into .separate Provinces.” - ’ 


liio SIX All-Ivarnatakn Political Conferences held since 1920, and the 
throe Karnataka Unification Conference.s since 1924 have passed unification 
resolutions nnnnimously. Rostde.s the.se, the Veershaiva Mahasabha held 
in Bangalore ui Deconibcr, 1927, the Merchants’ Conference, held in August 
last in Bngalkot. have demanded unification. The Local Boards of all the 
Bombay Karnataka Districts, and of Mangalore, many Taluka Local Boards 
as well as a ntimher of municipalities, have passed such resolutions and 
sent^them to the Government. A general manifesto signed by 34 leaders 
of Karnataka, rep re.sen ting all districts, all castes, creeds, interests, and 
all political opinions, was i.ssucd in 1927 to the public, asking them to 
sign a declaration to the effect that they desired unification. 

_A questionnaire issued to about 200 gentlemen in Karnataka brought 
125 replies, only one being against unification.' 

The following bodie.s have adopted resolutions within the last few months 
Gie creation of a separate Pi'Ovince for the Karnataka; — 

(1) The Karnataka Chamber of Commerce. 


(2) Tlie ■'i'eershaiva Tarauna Sangha, Bagalkot. 

(3) Tiio Cotton Market Association, Bagalkot. 

(4) The Cloth Sferchants’ A.ssociation, Bagalkot, 

(5) The Hubli Bfunicipal Borough. 

(6) The Karnataka Unifiention Association, Shoiapur City. 

(7) Sirsi Municipality (Norfli Kanara District, Bombay Pres,). 

(8) The Basaweshwar '\’"idya-Vard!iaka Sangha, Bagalkot, 

(9) Ilkal Municipality. 

(10) Dharwar District Local Board, 


Tliere can thus be no question either as to the necessity for undertaking 
the reconstitution of the existing Provinces into smaller and homogeneous 
units, or, in particular, as to the trend of opinion in the different parts of 
the Karnataka on the subject of their unification. If the principle of self- 
determination were to be applied, an overwhelming majority of the people 
of Karnataka would be found to be whole-heartedly in favour of such a step. 


The only other consideration that may possibly be urged by critics of the 
scheme is whether the people of the Karnataka would be in a position 
to bear the financial burden of a separate administration. But if Assam 
can be autonomous Province with a revenue of Rs, 260 lakhs, there is no 
reason why Karnataka, which, under the existing division of revenues as 
between the Central and Provincial Governments, would have an income 
of Es. 233 lakhs from the provincial sources _ alone, cannot face a similar 
responsibility. Moreover, it may safely be said that, with adequate oppor- 
tunities for development, Karnataka, with its long coast line, and rich 
natural resources, would rapidly increase its prosperity, and become capable 
of the comparatively heavier burdens that would be involved m autonomous 


administration. _ 

The complaint of the people is that the present division of Karnataka 
leaves them in a position of helpless minorities, both m the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies, where they form 19 and 6 per cent, respectively of their 
total population. 

A further handicap is furnished by the fact that whereas 
soeakincr other languages, such as Gujerati and Mahrathi, in ^omb y, 
^eaki o m 1 ^ : Madras live in contiguous areas, the Kanarese 

Se sSSd‘o.ef. Sde a«a Mysore State in the centre. 





Communications are not easy in many parts of the area on account of hills 
and forests and rivers The consequence has been a neglect by the tiro 
rrovincial Gosernments of such essential needs of the people as education, 
health, forests, roads, irrigation and harbour development 

It IS estimated that the people of Karnataka contribute to the Govern- 
ments (both Central and Provincial) Rs 48 lakhs more than is spent on 
them For a High Court and a Dnnersity the people have to go as far 
as Bombay and Madras in their respective Presidencies, there cannot be 
the least doubt that the present anomalous division constitutes a serious 
grievance and stands in the way of the cultural and economic development 
of the people 


APPENDIX A 

Are.\ and popclatiov op tbe proposeu Kabnataea Pbomnce 
(As per Census Reports of 1921 ) 

8 Districts 
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ANNBXURE 5. 

Sepjiration of Oudh fbom the Agea Peovince. 


Memorandum hy Khan SaJiadur Safiz Sidayai Kusain. 

lu this note 1 draw attention to the administrative necessity of separat 
3ng the Agj-a Prornice from the Province of Oudh. The United Provinces 
w stretch from the plains of Bihar on the East to the plains of 

the Punjab on the West, and from the low mountain ranges of Central 
India on the South to the immense barriers which divide British India from 
Tibet, and Nepal on the North. They include four distinct tracts of 
Country. The area of the United Provinces from which I am excluding 
the feudatory States of Ranpur, Tehri and Benares is 106,000 square miles 
or just slightly less than that of the British Isles. 

2. The Province of Agra originally formed part of the Presidency of 
Port William. It received individual status in 1834 as the Province of 
Agra. The Province of Oudh was annexed in 1856 and became a Chief 
Commissionership with a separate administration. The two Provinces were 
first brought together in 1877 under the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
W^estern Provinces and Chief Commissioner of Oudh, and in 1902 were 
finally amalgamated in a single Lieutenant-Governorship and became known 
as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. In 1921, the Lieutenant- 
Governor was given the designation of Governor. 

S. The Province which is divided into 48 disti’icts has, according to the 
Census of 1931, a population of close upon 48^^ millions. It is notoriously 
too heavy a charge for a single administration and should therefore be 
split up. _ Both the Provinces of Agra and Oudh suffer from lack of reality in 
the adnainistration. The progress of both under one system of adminis- 
tration is retarded and neither has the opportunity to develop on natural 
lines. Small homogenous areas autonomous in their character ought to be 
the aim of the future United States of India. It is already on the cards 
that the Central Provinces are going to be split up, the Hindi-speaking 
districts may be attached to the Agra Province and the Mahrathi-speaking 
districts may go to Bombay. It would, therefore, be in the fitness of things 
that Oudh should be separated from Agra Province. 


4. The Taluqdari system of Oudh and its special laws of primogenitive 
adoption, etc., are unique in the history of India. Oudh is well able to 
bear its own financial burden. Even now it has its own highest Court of 
Appeal both Civil and Criminal. It has a separate cadre of judicial ofiicers. 
It; has its own rent and revenue laws. It lias its own University, 

Oudh, rightly styled “ The Garden of India,” has an area of 24,000 
square miles and a population of 13 millions of people. Por generations 
past it foi'med a separate State ruled by its own Nawabs or Kings. 


The unique position of the Taluqdars of Oudh, their peculiar status 
in the land under them, their hold on their tenantry, their patriotism, 
and above all, their unflinching loyalty to the Government of Great Britain 
entitles them to their recognition as partners of the Government in the 
administration of their Province, to the maintenance of their rights and 
privileges granted to them under Sanads, indeed to the finnl^ redemption 
of all those engagements and promises held out to them from time to time. 
This the Taluqdars fear is impossible unless the Province of Oudh is made a 
unit of administration by itself. 


5 The Zemindari system of the Province of Agra resembles in man.y 
respects the Malgazari system of the Hindi-speaking districts of the Centra 
Provinces. The status of the tenants is correspondingly similar The soi! 
of Bundelkhund in the Agra Province resembles that of the .TuhbuJporn 
Division of the Central Provinces. The Zemindars of the_ Agra Province 
are by law recognised as owners of every inch of land within the ambit 
of their Zemindari. In common with the Taluqdars of Oudh, they dcsir 
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that their status in the laud he tecognised as one of the fundamental 
rights m the new constitution, and that there be no fear of conhscation and 
expropriation of their properties, which should remain immuue from duties 
or taxes, other than the laud revenue, which they are pledged to pay to 
the Government of the day 

0 It IS, m my opinion, impossible to reach the tenantry and improve 
their condition till the Proimces are separated and the charge for adminis* 
trative work is reduced In proposing this scheme, I have duly takeu 
into consideration hoinogenitv in area, administrative convenience, linguistic 
and racial unity Oudh, unlike Agra Province, speaks that dialect of 
Hindustani which was termed Fastern Hindi in the Census report of 1921 
Perhaps there is no other part of India that can undertake its own auto 
nomous administration with so httle disturbance of the present arrangements 
as Oudh 

Aoiemher 16lh, 1931 


AXNEXURE 6 

Mesiorandcm on tue representation of Lind Holders interests in the 
Ltgislatdres 

By Vr harendra Aat/i Law, M A , Phi) 

The question of special representation of certain interests, Labour, 
Commerc'e, Depressed Classes, Landlords and the like, came up before the 
Federal Structure sub Committee of the last Session of the Hound Table 
Conference in connoctioa with the distribution of seats in the Federal Legis 
lature The conclusion of this sub-Committee on the subject, recorded m 
paragraph S4 of their Second Report was that, “ subject to any report 
of the Minorities siib-Committee, provision should bo made for the repre 
sentation, possibly m both Chambers and certainly in the Lower Chamber, 
of certain special interests, namely, tho Depressed Classes, Indian Christians, 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Landlords, Commerce (European and Indian), 
and Labour ” Both Mr Sastri and Bir Tej Bahadur Sapm xnado sympathetic 
reference to the need of the special representation of these classes when 
the question was raised by tho Chairman of tho Federal Structure sub 
Committee The Minorities sub-Comroittco did not coroo to ^ny dchuito 
conclusions on the subject, that is to say, on the question of special seats 
for tlioso interests in tho I,ogislaturcs but there is nothing to warrant 
the view that tho sub-Committeo had no sympathy for tho claims of these 
interests for special representation On the other hand, the conclusions 
arrived at so far are distinctly favonrablo to such claims being recogni«ed 
definitely m the composition of the Legislatures in tho future 

It IS, however, desirable that the position should be cleared np by thoio 
TOorabers of tho Conferenco who would bo vitally affected bv its decisions 
relating to the special interests Speaking for myself os a Landholder, I 
would like to press upon you particularly tho claims of tho landholding 
interests in India for spocnl representation on a projwr and adequate 
scale I am sure I can count upon n sympathetic consideration of our 
ca«o ^Vlth your permission, therefore, I venturo to put forward a few 
tiiggcstions which I hoj^, will receive that earnest attention which tl t> 
weight of tho subject deserves 

1 mav recall for a moment that n Statutory Commission rejected our 
claim for special reprcsontation in the Iy*gislaturo though retaining 8p<wial 
scats for Commorvo and UniTcrsities Tho reasons gin n were neitl er 
substantial nor conclu»ise ! ut roused our otrioit anxieth^s as being mdi 
catuc of a eertam fnmo of mind in lisjonsiblo quartirs which, if not 
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rlinHoncrod at iho oufvat, miphi have far-reaching effects on our future 

CO ’'owcvcr, lay in the fact that this view 

eont indicted the findings not only of the Indian Central Committee but 
also of cveiy I rovincinl Govornniont except the Government of Assam where 
there is no special representation of Landholders’ interests. It is not for 
us to reiterate that Jfr, itfontngu and Lord Chelmsford had in their Joint 
Itoport on Jndinri Constitutional Reforms observed that the landed aristocracy 
recognised as her " natural and acknowledged leaders.” In the 
I_ Pio^nicoK niul the Punjab, tho great Lanclholciers occupy a unique 

position in .society. In Uongal, too. round the Zemindars at the centre, 
lias grown up an intricate sy.stem of rights and duties which it would 
not he possible to ignore. The Statutory Commission took some pains 
in drawing np a table supporting their contention that the landholding 
interests have been snfhciontiy repre.sented on the various Provincial Councils 
oven without the special re{)resentation accorded to them. This shows inci- 
dentally, Die important part tlie Landholders still play in the public life 
of the country and the trust and reapoct wliich they command. But the' 
Statutory Connni.ssion used the figures to prove that the claim of the 
Zornindar.s for special seats Tva.s superfluous. It is .strange that it did not 
occur to them that the Landholders had their own special interests to- 
ropre.sent and protect, and a Landholder who was sent up by a general 
constituency might often, quite conceivably, find himself in the most un- 
happy jio'jition of oiDier having to sacrifice tlie interests of his own class, 
or those of a constituency wliich he represents in a case of conflict of interests.. 
Such conflicts arc by no moans likely to ho rare, nor are they unforeseen. 
Thus, for instance, on all matters of tenancy legislation, taxation of incomes, 
payment of land revenues and the like, the interests of the Landowners 
require to bo specially represented. It is very difficult to postulate identity 
of interest among the different classes in such cases. We are fortified 
in our contention by the findings of the Government of India in their 
De.spateli on Proposals for Constitutional Reform. I take the liberty of 
quoting the relevant extract from their Report: — 

” We have ourselves no he.sitation in holding that this form of 
special leprcsentation should continue. Both the arguments and the- 
statistics used by the Commission might, to our mind, have been used 
with special effect to destroy the special representation either of 
Commerce, or of the Universities both of which the Commission 

retain Such questions n.s tenancy and land revenue measures 

may be expected to occupy' more prominently the attention of the 
Provincial Legislatures in the near future, and in the controversies 
likely^ to ensue, the landlords can reasonably claim that they should' 
not be deprived of their special representation at a time when the- 
extension of the franchise may well increase the difficulty of their 
securing representation on a general register.” (Para. 39.) 

With regard to the last point, it may be observed that we claim special 
representation not because of the possibility of our failure to be returned 
on a general register. Even if we are returned from a general constituency, 
we claim it, for reasons given above, all the_ same. _ It is not a corr^t 
reading of the situation to suggest that with political progrep, the 
Landholders %vill necessarily have a diminishing influence in the- 
public life of the country. The distinguished roll of public servants 
drawn from the landholding classes in our country is by no means 
negligible and in spite of cases of atrophy here and there, the general 
conclusion is by no means inevitable that the landowning i^rests of a. 
country will he a back number in the Free State of India. Our interests, 
and connections, ties and affinities, are too vast to f ? 

position of second-rate importance in^ the India of the future. M^y i 
mention, as an illustration of this point, that the total revenue J 

the Landholders in India exceeds even the yield of the income-tax? That 
fact alone establishes our supreme interest in the constitutional arrange- 
ments of the fnture. 
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I may reiterate, hoirever, what one of mv distinguished colleagues said 
In the Provincial Constitution suh Committee that in pleading for special 
representation for ourselves uo do not intend to encroach upon the rights 
of other communities for representation On the other hand, I stand for 
the representation and protection of everj special interest m tlio State, 
but its importance must bo considerable and there is no denying ns to the 
weight of the Landholder’s claim for special representation If I raav 
be allowed to digress here for a moment, I will take the liberty of men- 
tioning that a tendency of modern political thought is the increasing 
recognition of the importance of special social and economic interests and 
groups, and that much of the economic, political and social unrest of to-dav 
IS due to the failure of the mechanism of the modern State to adjust itself 
to the diversification and specialisation of these group interests It is felt 
that the safety of democracy lies in the perfection of group life and its 
representation in responsible Legislatures I make bold, with your per- 
mission, to refer to this new orientation of political thought and practice 
in order to remove the misconception that to ask for special representation 
IS necessarily against national interest 

As to the number of scats to be allotted to us m view of the importance 
of our interests and stake in the country, and of the comparative smallness 
of our numlior, wo are entitled to claim an adequate basis of representa 
tion other than population Tho need for it is all the more clear since 
It IS obvious that m future tho L^istatures are going to bo largely mcrea»ed 
m sue The claim of the landholding interests in A«sam for representation 
should bo recognised As an illustration and nothing more than nn illustra- 
tion I maj bo permitted here to refer to the insistent rcprc'entotions of 
the landholders of Goalpara ns to the hardships thev hnvo been labouring 
under on account of tho absenco of their representation m tho Legislature 
It 19 needless to add that we claim proper ond ndequate representation, 
for reasons nhtch I have already discussed in both the Chamlwrs of the 
Federal Legislature and the Provincial legislatures 

As regards the method of representation whether it should be direct 
or indirect, the procedure will bo doterromed b\ the manner in which the 
two Houses of the Tederal Legislature and the Provincial Legislature, will 
he constituted Tho Federal Structure sub Committee was ‘'almost iinam- 
mousU ” agreed that the Ui)pcr Chamber of tho Federal Legislature should 
bo elected bv tho Prosincial Ix?gislaturcs on the single transferable vote 
"It bother this \iew is accepted bs Ibo full Conference or not, there is no 
doubt that tho Landholders are cnunenllj suited for membership of the 
tipper House of tho Legislature Hut this should lic in addition to their 
reprcsontaticm. tlw. Lower Ttouse, wlueU la any case tnunt ho direct IC a 
Second Chamber is agreed for the Provincial Legislatures also we have no 
•doubt that tho Landholders will be specinllv reproscntwl there I hare not 
intentionnlh raised tho question of tho number of seats that wo want in 
■each case for the reason that this may be left to future discussion and 
negotiation 

It 13 needless for mo to emphasise, in conclusion, that tho contentment 
of tho 7ommdars is a national ns«et of no mean value On return from 
Fngland after tho adjournment of tho last Scision of the Conference 
I have been struck bv the anaicty with which m> fellow Zemindars 
have been following the deliberations of tho Conference I have had 
tho opportunitj and honour of consulting their opinion and I hme tried 
to place thoir views as I road them, in this 'Mcmoranduiii with as miiefi 
moileration ns possible I take the libertv of appealing to inv fellow 
delegates to realise the importance and justice of our claim and iayogni«c 
dcfitiUclj the need of adequate and proper representation of our interests 
in the Legislatures of our country 


5?rd .'September. 1931 
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ANNEXUBB 7 . 

Memorakbum ox the position op Lanoholdehs (i.e., Zamindars and Pno- 

PEIETOBS OF PeRAIAXENTLV SETTLED EstATES) IN THE NEW CONSTITUTION 
By the Maharaja of Barhhanga and the Baja of BoUili. 

LaiKlholders of India in any new constitution 
reqmies to be carefiilly considered by the Delegates, British and Indian, 
ot the Ronncl Table Conference. In the claims that large communities are 
p ting forward for safeguards, the ease of a section, which is small in 
nuinoers,^ is apt to be overlooked. But if the importance of this small 
s^tion IS realised, if the stake of the Landholders in the country is 
adequately appreciated and if the part they har'e so far played in steadying 
and sobering public opinion is understood, there will be no hesitation in 
conceding to them their rightful position in the new order. 

It has to be regretfully stated that at the first Session of the Conference, 
the case of the Landholders has not received that attention which it deserved. 
Sub-Committee No. Ill (Minorities) of the Conference which was expected 
to^ consider the question, devoted itself almost entirely to the claims of 
minority communities. It did not deal, with the single exception of the 
British commercial interests, with any of the interests which are in a 
minority as distinguished from communities. This result was perhaps 
inevitable as the big landholders, the representatives of the class on the 
Conference, the Maharajadiraja of Darbhanga. the Baja of Parlakimedi, were 
not members of the Committee. It is our earnest hope that this grave defect 
will he rectified before the Minorities Committee meets again. 

Nor did siib-Committee No. VI (Franchise) deal with the question. That 
suh-Committee quite naturally felt that the nature and number of special 
constituencies should he first settled before it can deal with the nature of 
the franchise for such constituencies. That the problem was present in the 
minds of the members of the sub-Conimittee is obvious from the Beporb. The 
Franchise sub-Committee states : “ we are of opinion that the franchise quali- 
fications for special constituencies depend essentially on the nature of those 
constituencies. We are not empowered to consider the latter point nor are we 
in possession of information as to what special constituencies are contem- 
plated. The question requires examination by a competent body.” 

The only Committee that, in spite of lack of representation on that 
body, considered the position of Landholders, is sub-Committee No. I 
(Federal Structure). In the course of the Report, it says : “ opinion was 
unanimous in the sub-Committee that, subject to any report of the 
Minorities sub-Committee, provision should be made for the representation, 
possibly in both Chambers, and certainly in the Lower Chamber, of certain 
special interests, namely, the Depressed Classes, Indian Christians, Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians, Landlords, Commerce and Labour.” It is noteworthy that 
there was unanimity of opinion as regards the need for special representa- 
tion of Landlords in the Federal Parliament. How much more necessary 
it is to secure their representation by special constituencies in ProvJnciai 
Legislatures, will he obvious to anyone who has appreciated the scheme 
of the Provincial sub-Committee. It has also to be noticed that the Fedeial 
Structure Committee expected the Minorities Committee to deal with and 
report on the claims of the Landlords for special representation. 

It is under these circumstances that it has become imperatively necessary 
to present the case of the Landlords to the members of tlie Conference. 

Status of Landlords. 

The term LeBdlora., ae W to B TapJ 

repreeentatim, of large areas ot landed property under 

that irtonned rittrti tenure. The term has a specifio connotat.en m 
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Indian politics It has been undetstood to apply to the class of owners 
who are termed Zammdars and who are proprietors of land and not mere 
leasees from Gorernment, of land It is also sometimes thought that 
Zammdars were mere farmers of reTenua under old assignments of Moghul 
Emperors Some were of that character, but most of the Zammdars and 
in particular almost all the Zammdara of Southern India, and the Talnqdars 
of Omih do not belong to this class Their family history dates hack to 
several centuries Their ancestors were chieftains and rulers of vast areas 
The houses of Darbhanga, Balrampur, Murshidabad, Burdwan, Venkatagin, 
Bobliih, Jeyporo, rithapiiram, to mention only a few, have historic tradi- 
tions, not second to some of the important Indian States Over a century 
back they entered into arrangements with the British power whereby m 
lieu of protection against invasion thej undertook to pay a certain subsidv 
These sanads or treaties are in their oves, and must bo regarded bv the 
paramount Power ns sacrosanct ns sacred as the treaties with present 
day Ruling Princes In essence there is liardlv any difference between tha 
eanads granted to these ancient Zammdars and the Treaties entered into 
with Ruling Chiefs This historical pcrspectne is necessary to appreciate 
and understand the position of the Landlords and the claim they now put 
forward 

The Zammdars holding a largo stake m the country and to a certain 
extent conservative by tradition and instinct, have no desire to arrest 
progress or to thwart the legitimate ambitions of their countrymen Thev 
are a part of tho nation and are bound to take note of the surging tide of 
nationalism, and the unanimous desire for Dominion Status for India But 
thoy will bo false to their principles and untrue to their Order if tbev do 
not desire to pre-ervo tho inherit(<d rights of their class and secure legiti 
mate guarantees in tho now order of things 

I>iRdAoMcrs Cfoims 

They claim that the Zammdars should haso special representation m the 
Legislatures Provincial and Central as hitherto and urge respectfully that 
this representation is more necessary now than hitherto 

(2) Realising that no reasonable amount of special representation can bv 
itself be an adequate safeguard thev urge that in all Provinces there 
should be established bi-cameral legislatures, the Upper Houco being a 
steadying influence on tho occasional impotuoiitv of tho popular Chamber 

(3) Lastly, m view of tho sanctity nliich thev attach to tho agreements 
entered into with them and the sanads grnntcil to them bv the paramount 
power, they urge for tho inclusion m tho fundamental rights of a ebuce 
securing the inviolability of tho terms of such agreements ond sanad* Theie 
clauses will Iw elaborated m tins and succeiHfing papers, the present memo- 
randum will deal with tho question of special representation 

Sptcinl Hepresrntation of lontflonf* 

Ever since tho inauguration of representative Legislatures in India, 
this class of Landholders has had a right by special representation of member 
ship of tlieso bodies 

In tho Mmto-Morley reforms this was couceiled, and thev formed a fourth 
of tho strength of the electo<l members In addition a considerable number 
of Landlords worn nominated Tins right was recognised and confirmed 
bv the Montngn-Chelmsfonl sclieroe of reforms Attention is invited to the 
verv cogent reasons given in the Report on constitutional reforms of ^fr 
Montagu and Ixirtl Chelmsford for the special representation of this class 
It has to bo remembered tbal the interests i>oc«liarlv affiwtuig this class 
are stiU under tbc control of rxeentive Councillor* ard not popnlarlr 
electeil ■Ministers, and that thev form a reserved subject If It i» farther 
remembered that there is n considerable oTcial bloc m the councils which ii 
exp«.cte<l to hold the balance even l>etweea conflicting interests— it will 
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AXNKXUEE 7. 


MrrMoiiAKnvM on rnn topition oj- TMNnnoi.nnuf; (i.c„ Z.miymns and 
nuETona or Pr.nMANr.Nxi.v PKTxnr.n EaxAxns) in xhe new constitution 


Ih/ ihc ^ffslunijn r,f Thsrhhnngu and the Baja of Bohhili. 


Tlio poMHinn of tlm bijr I.mxnmldors of fndin in anv new constitution 
rrqnjrca to hn ra rofi% cons nlcml hy Uie Delcpates. British and Indian, 
0 } the KoiJtni laido rotjforenr-e. In tlio claims that large communities are 
pntnng fonrard for srifecnards, thn case of a section, which is small in 
nutn >er.s. is apt to he overlooked. Bnt if the importance of this small 
.‘eettnn is realised, if the stnlro of the Landholders in the countrj’ is 
adequately appreciated .yid if the pari they have .so far played in steadying 
niul .cohering pnhlie opinion i.s under''tood, there will he no hesitation in 
coneeding to them their rightful position in the new order. 


It has to he regretfully stated that at the first .9c.ssion of the Conference, 
the ra=e of the Landholders has not received that attention which it de.serve(l, 
Ruh-Conimittee No. TIT LMinoritie.sl of the Conference which wa.s expected 
to consider the Cjuo.slion. devoted itself ahno.st ontirel.v to the claims of 
minority communities. Tt <lid not deal, with the .single o.xcoption of the 
British enrnmereial interests, with any of the vifrrrsfs which are in a 
ininority ns distinguished from eominunities. This result was perhaps 
inevitable a.s the hig landholders, the rcpre.sentatives of the cla.ss on the 
Conference, (he Jfaharajadiraja of Darhhanga. the Baja of Parlakimcdi, were 
not niemhers of the Committee, If is onr earnest hope that this grave defect 
will he rectified before the Afinoritie.s Committee meets again. 


Nor did .snh-Committee No. VI (Franeluse) deal with the quc.?tion. That 
pnh-Committee quite naturally felt that the nature and number of special 
constituencies should he first .settled before it can deal with the nature of 
the franchise for .such constituencies. Thnt ihc problem was present in the 
minds of the members of the sub-Committeo is obr'wus from the Beport. The 
Franchise sub-Committeo .state.s: " we are of opinion that the franchise quali- 
fications for special eon.stitueneies depend essentinll.v on the nature of those 
constituencies, Wc are not empowered to con.sider the latter point nor are we 
in possession of information a.s to what special constituencies are contem- 
plated. The qnc.stion requires examination b.v a competent body.” 

The only Committee that, in spite of lack of representation on that 
body, considered the position of Landholders, is sub-Committee _ No. I 
(Federal Structure). Tn the course of the Beport. it says; “ opinion was 
■unanimous in the snb-Commii'’te6 that, .subject to any report of the 
Minorities suh-Commfttee, provision should be made for the representation, 
possibly in both Chambers, and certainlr in the Lower Chamber, of certain 
special interests, namely, the Depre-s.sed Classes, Indian Christians, Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians. Loiidlord.s, Commerce and Labour.” It is noteworthy that 
there was unanimity of opinion as regards the need for special representa- 
tion of Landlords in the Federal Parliament. How much more necessary 
it is to secure their representation b.v special constituencies in Provincial 
Legislatures, will be obvious to anyone who has appreciated the scheme 
of tiie Provincial snb-Committee. Tt has also to be noticed that the Federal 
Structure Committee expected the Minorities Committee to deal with and 
report on the claims of the Landlords for .special representation. 

It is under these circumstances that it has become imperatively necessary 
to present the case of the Landlords to the members of the Conference. 


Sfaius of Landlords. 

The term Landlords, as used in connection with the demand for social 
Ih:!? irtennea ryJJLi tepuM. Tire term has . spemlic copnotetrep m 
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Indian politics It has been understood to apply to the cla&> of owners 
who are tenned Zamindars and who are proprietors of land and not mere 
lessees from Government, of land It is also sometimes thought that 
Zamindars were mere farmers of revenue under old assignments of Moghul 
Emperors Some were of thit character, 6ut most of the Zammdars and 
m particular almost all the Zamindars of Southern India, and the Taluqdars 
of Oudh do not belong to this class Their family history dates back to 
several centuries Their ancestors were chieftains and rulers of vast areas 
The houses of Darbhanga, Balrampur, Murshidabad, Burdwan Venkatagiri, 
Bobbih, Jevpore, Pithapuram, to montiou only a few, have historic tradi 
tions not second to some of the important Indian States Over a century 
bach they entered into arrangements with the British power whereby m 
lieu of protection against invasion they undertook to pay a certain subsidy 
The'ie sanads or treaties are in their eves, and must bo regarded bv the 
Paramount Power as sacrosanct as sacred ns the treaties with present 
day Ruling Princes In essence there is hardly any difference between the 
tanads granted to these ancient Zamindars and the Treaties entered into 
With Ruling Chiefs This historical perspective is necessary to appreciate 
and understand the position of the Landlords and the claim they now put 
forward 

The Zamindars, holding a large stake m the country and to a certain 
cstent conservative by tradition and instinct, have no desire to arrest 
progress or to thwart the legitimate ambitions of their countrymen Tbev 
are a part of the nation and are bound to take note of the surging tide of 
nationalism, and the unanimous desire for Dominion Status for India But 
they will be false to tbeir principles and untrue to their Order if tbev do 
not desire to prefcorve the inherited rights of their doss and secure legiti 
mate guarantees m the new order of things 

Txtndholders Clams 

They chim that the Zamindars should have special representation in the 
Legislatures Provincial and Central as hitherto and urge respectfully that 
this representation is more necessary now than hitherto 

(2) Realising that no reasonable amount of special representation can bv 
Itself be an adequate safeguard they urge that in all Provinces there 
should bo established bi cameral I<egislature9, the Upper House being a 
steadying influence on the occasional impetuosity of the popular Chamber 

(3) Lastly, in view of the sanctity which they attach to the agreements 
entered into with tliem and the sanads granted to them by the paramount 
power, they urge for the inclusion in the fundamental rights of a clause 
securing the inviolability of the terms of such agreementa and sanads These 
clauses will bo elaborated in this and succeeding papers, the present memo 
random will deal with the question of special representation 

Special Sepresentatwn of Landlords 

Ever Since the inauguration of representative Legislatures m India, 
this class of Landholders has had a right by special representation of member 
ship of these bodies 

la the Mmto-Morley reforms this was conceded, and thov formed a fourth 
of the strength of the elected mem^rs In addition o considerable number 
of Landlords were nominated This right was recognised and confirmed 
oy the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of reforms Attention is invited to the 
very cogent reasons given in the Report on constitutional reforms of Mr 
Jlontagu and Lord Chelmsford for tho special representation of this class 

*''^1 11 ** remembered that the interests peculiarly affecting this class 
*5^ under the control of Fxecutivo Councillors and not popularly 

ectwt Junistors, and that they form a reserved subject If it is further 
that there is a considerable official bloc m the councils which is 

pected to hold the balance even between conflicting interests— it will 
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aqq sasoo qciaAas uj Xioqstq [oioads x. eAoq puo ainqou ^oioads t ;o ais 
S’lapfciqpcrt'X qjus fc sejnasf ©qx spauf uoAtqoXi Sjeacpjo fa ffiapfjff a^q 
qou puo ‘siopuoqo^ puo siopuiou] ‘siopuicruoiog ‘siopjug ‘siBpqnjcx 
qons ‘pao[ paqouaqo jo siapioq Xquo sapnpui ,, siapioqpuo'i ,, uiiaq 9i[X 

— ^auapisaij ioqtaog aqq Jo 

siap^otjpuB'x aqq jo qsaiaqai ©qq jo quaqs© puo siuio 0 i[q no aqou jauq q 

siaioid ino oq 

puo quaiuaqoqs eqq oq uoiqciapisuoa eiqciooALj iiaqq e\i3 oq uotqotaossy mo jo 
j[oq8q uo aaaaiajuoQi ®iq®X puti©H ©qq J© siaqiuajy aqq puo qnapisajj eqq 
©[qoinouog qqSin oqq qsanbai oq inonoq aqq ©voq bai ‘uoisnpuoD uj IS 

©iqoaosoai puo qsapoax ‘qsnt st quauiuiaAOf) Sf^qsalojt siH 
^q u©At3 saSpa^d puo spouog eqq Suiqaadsai joj uoistAoid ^loqnqoqs loj 
tutop ino ‘paqoadsai ©q noqs saauii^ ©qq qqtAt ©pout saiqoaJX q®H^ pae^o 
AisnouitULun st qi ©pq^V aouoqaodtui iBaiqt[od jtaqq puo saqoqs© iiaqq !'>■ 
qnaqxa ©qq Sutaq aouaiajiip iCjuo eqq *s©niiq qsiqua-aid ut pA©! etnos eqq 
uo pooqg saoutij 3ni[ni£ ©qq puo 8i9pioqpnc^ eqq ‘©Aoqo paqoqs sy OS 

ipoaiipui JO- 

.iiqaajip laqqt© ioAi iuo ni luornoiog 10 mtui no ittqjna jo ©qoSojqo qotqqr 


mi 
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(d) This conference considers that unless the class of Sirdars and Inam- 
dars which forms the greatest special interest of Bombay Presidency is 
adequately represented, the Bonnd Table Conference cannot be said to bo 
really representative 

Proposed by Sinntp V N Mutauk 
Seconded by Sardah G N MujDjniAii M 1/ A 
Supported by Mb H B Desii M L C 
Supported by Hon Sabdat Jagannath Mahabaj 
Supported bv Saboab S A Sabdesai, Rakasgi 


liesolutwn iVo 2 

This conference urges the Government of India and the Government of 
Bombai to recommend to His Majesty's Government and the Hound Table 
Conference and requests His Alajesty’s Government and the Bound Table 
Conference to take steps to incorporate statutory guarantees in the neir 
Government of India Act for ntidistTirlied contintia'ace of alvenationa 
any diminution This conference expressly points out that alienations are 
not liable to any interference or diminution 

Proposed by SffW Nanasaheb Mutalik 
Seconded by Sabdab G M Mujoiidae, M L K 


Beiolution iVo S 

Having regard to the conditions in the Presidency the conference con 
sidcra that a Second Chamber is a necessity for the Presidency 

Proposed by Sabdab Dahsaheb Patwardhvr 
Seconded by Sbri Nanasaeeb Mvtalib 


ilfiolution yo 4 

This conference disapproves of the policy of the Bombay Government 
regarding the forfeiture of properties held under Sanads without getting 
any decision of a Civil Court and recommends Government that the propert es 
so forfeited without obtaining any decree should be restored 

Proposed by Shbi h M Deshpandf 
Seconded by 6qbi Nanasaueb iloTALiK 
Supported by 

Snni jAiBAaiDAS Desai and P £ SninALEAn 


Eewlutiojv Jto S 

of the policy as adumbrated in the Government of India Act, 
n ♦ recent speeches ol the Prime Minister representing the 

^ A u this conference is of opinion that Sardars, Inamdars 

MO \\alandars, m their own interest as well ns in the interests of the 
ontry should work actively to achieve full Dominion Status for India bv 
•U constitutional means 

Proposed by Sdbi L M Deshpavde 
Seconded by Sum J B Desai 
Supported by Snn Gopaldae DfanpAWDE 


Pciofuftoiv Ao c 

that the dess shoeld co-operate 
‘•'P S “ "ow to shape and 

Kb owe inlcVSs ‘ P™»ess of the country and bo selt-gnard 


Proposed bj Sufi G II JAnioiEDAB 
Seconded by G T Desiipande 
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the non-official members were able to realise thcir lull implications The 
decision of the Government of India thus remained a close secret 

The rank and file of the unfortunate division condemned to Indianisation 
under the scheme hase no idea what is m store for them Their chances of 
promotion for efficiency and mentonous seryiee are completelr blocked Ther 
will not pet anr promotion as Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers like their 
brethren in the im-Indianised divisions The prospects of promotion in the 
two units will thus be vastlv different nnd this fact when known will 
certainlv have a bad effect on the recruitnient and morale of the Indianised 
division 

The advent of the Indian officers who will replace the British officers 
will at the same time stop the promotions of the rank and file and the 
latter are bound to look upon them ns inimical to their interests A feeling 
of hatred is Iikelr to bo engendered against them and it is feared that dis- 
cipline will materially suffer If the fears are realised the Indian officers 
will 1)0 exposed to the charge of incompetence and this may ultimately lead 
to the condemnation of Indianisation 


The Civil Service and officere of the cinJ of Gor^rnment are treated 
with great consideration AVhenever any new change is introduced care is 
taken to see that it docs not prejudice the interests of those who were 
enlisted before the introduction of the change Thev are given an oppor- 
tunitv to place their ease, compensation is provided for any loss that may 
1^ fall them and eierytlung is done so that there should be no discontent- 
The most glaring instance of this policv that occurs to me is the suddeit 
incwaso in tho number of Executive Councillors in Bengal Bombav and 
Maurns in lu2I Up to that year the Work was done bv three Executive 
Councillors of whom one was an Indian Civil Servants had in prospect two 
Executue Councillorslups and care was taken that their prospects should 
not suffer So although half the work was transferred to the newly appointed 
juinisters and there was not sufficient work for two Fxecutive Councillors 
their Tiitmwr was raised to four so that under the pro\isions of tho Gov- 
ernment of India \ct tho number of Exeeutiae Conncillorslnps open to the 
Indian Civil Service should remain at two ns before This has entailed un 
necessary heavy expenditure nnd nt the same timo made tho administration 
top heava But it was looked upon ns justifiablo to keep the service contented 
But m the Indian Army, Government has decided to do great injustice 
to the rank and file of tho Indianised division onlv I am not aware of any 
compensation that is intended for them 

I submit that this step is sure to affect recruitment nnd diseiplino m 
the unit selected Tho Government of India have exposed themselves to 
the cliargi of breaking their proiniso to the privates nnd noo-comniissioned 
officers already in service Tbev joined with prospect* of getting Viceroy’s 
comrrissions in due course if found fit and under the new schtmc tleir rd- 
vancement is wholly hloeked The distinction betwi'on the Indianiseil and 
un-Tndianisod divisions is invidions Tho latter have every chance of pro- 
motion the former have none nnd this for no fault of their* 


\notlier objection to this decision is that it adds unnec* xsnrily to the 
cost witliout in nnv wav increasing efficiency ‘Sixteen King s Commisstonwl 
Officers m each battalion are to replace IR or 19 Vicerov's Oommissione<l 
Officers Tie cost will incrcnv mnrh fourfold in aalaries alone Tlie leato 
allowances trasilling expenses and other charges will also increase tho cost 
The Vicerov's Commissioned Officers hate ilone verv gomt eervire and no 
officer of note has tver I raiided them ns meffcient The rbange is not called 
for and I submit tl at tl e Govi rnment of India »tiouId consi ler its derision 
The Blrongtst objection from ms point of view is that the change will 
matenniu retnnl the rate of Indianisation If everr battalion M to nloorb 
officers insti ad of 12 as nt pmsiit it is char that if Indianisation iind. r 
the old I. Icme would haie taken («) rears, Und r tlie new vheme as j ut 
forth in tb« G I.rnmmt ef Tiidia** dwision In hanisation will surelv take 
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ANNEXURE 10. 


memorandum Regarding depbniCe, 


Jiy Mr. B.v. Jadhav. ' ; 

to “nsider 

atioo. :„ra3 , 

(0) That in order to give efiFeet to (a) a training college in India &- 
fo? the earliest possible moment, in orde? to trfin candidates ‘ 

for commissions in all arms of the Indian Defence Services. VTMrr. 
college ivould also tram prospectira officers of the Indian State 


lOlTO'. 


Indian cadets should hoivever, continue to be eligible for'"aa!r>]>'ioj) 
Sandhurst, Woolwich and Hranwftll 


as at present to Sandhurst, Woolwich and CranwelT. 

(c) That in order to avoid delay the Government of Indiji be in- 
structed to set up a committee of experts, both British Jind hidii.n 
(including representatives of the Indian States) to work out iiic (Ic'nils 
of the establishment of such a college,” 

The Government of India accordingly set up a committee umh'r ihc 
Chairmanship of General Sir Philip Chetwode, the Commaader-i ll•('ll'cl of 
India, who submitted their Report to the Government of India. 

Copies of this Report have been supplied to the members of i!i<- lloiind 
Table Conference. 

I beg to submit that it is very desirable to convene a mee’ini' cf - iIk' 
Defence Committee of the Round Table Conference to consider iii(' rf-iMii'- 
mendations made by the Expert Committee and thus afford tl.c' mdiihcrf- 
of the Defence Committee to place their views before the Round 'J iibh* Con- 
ference. But if the Government do not see the necessity of calling ii iru'ctmd 
I take this opportunity of placing my views before the members ol the Con- 
ference with a hope that the authorities here and in India will 'M-.o dim 
consideration to them. 

The proceedings of the Committee of Experts were opened at Siinlri (ui ihr- 
■26th of May, when the Chairman, the Commander-in-Chief, in-(>ii!i(-(l the 
Committee of the Government’s proposals for an immediate extei'-ioii <)i' i'.c 
field of Indiauisation in the Army to a force equivalent to a complr-c din-ion 
of all arms and a cavalry brigade, with proportionate provision for jniciiii'.Ty 
services, staff, etc. These proposals involve an output of about ‘‘ tiO ludiaii 
King’s Commissioned Officers a .year ”. The Committee’s task was stated 
to be “ to draw up a scheme for a military college capable of producing this 
output ”. 

I must state here that I am among those who do not approve of this 
method of Indiauisation by dividing the Indian Araiv into tivo groups, 
Indianised and un-Indianised. I think that Indianisation should proceed 
from the bottom in all the units of the Indian Aimy. ^ 

In naragrauh 14 of the Report reference is made to a decision of the 
Government “gradually to reorganise the officer establishments of Indiamsing 
ibfoi enimen S nattern consisting of 28 commissioned officers m a batta- 

rnf aTcomuSfd wiS of ^2 King’s Comnnssioned 

ind irorS Officers. This decision the even- 

tn!l euZZln7L Viceroy’s Commissioned Officer, no less than the British 

secret. It Genartoe^ lA the tlo Houses of the Indian 

jnd. tts cleverly enig.>etio th.t non. of 


Degislatnre. 
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the non-ofBcial members were able to realise their full implicitions The 
decision of the Government of India thus remained a close secret 

The rank and file of the unfortunate division condemned to Indianisation 
under the scheme haia no idea what is m store for them Their chances of 
promotion for efficiency and mentonoua service are completely blocked Thev 
mil not Ret anv promotion as Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers like their 
brethren in the un Indianised divisions The prospects of promotion in the 
two units will thus be vastly different and this fact nlen known will 
certainlr have n had effect on the recruitment and morale of the Indianised 
division 

The advent of the Indian officers who will replace the British officers 
will at the same time stop the promotions of the rank and file and the 
latter are bound to look upon them as inimical to their interests A feeling 
of hatred is likely to he engendered against them and it is feored that dis- 
cipline will materially suffer If the fears are realised the Indian officers 
will 1 e exposed to the charge of incompetence and this may ultimately lead 
to the condmn'ition of Tndvanisaticm 

The Civil Service and officers of the civil side of Government are treated 
with great consideration “Wlienever any now change is introduced care is 
taken to see that it does not prejudice the interests of those who were 
enlisted before the introduction of the change Thej are given an oppor- 
tunity to place their case compensation is provided for any loss that mav 
lie fall them and everything n done so that there should he no discontent 
The most ghring instance of this policy that occurs to me is the sudderr 
increase in the number of Executive Councillors m Bengal Bombay and! 
“Madras m 1921 Up to that year the work was done bv three Executive 
Councillors of whom one was an Indian Civil Servants had in prospect two 
Executive Councillorships and care was taken that their prospects should 
not suffer So although half the work was transferred to the newly appointed 
Ministers and there was not sufficient work for two Executive Councillors 
their number was raised to four so tint under the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act the number of Executive Councillorships open to the 
Indian Cml Service should remain at two as before This has entailed un 
necessary heavy expenditure and at the same time made the administration 
top heavy But it was looked upon ax justifiable to keep the service contented 
But in the Indian Army, Government has decided to do great injustice 
to the rank and file of the Indianised division onlv I am not aware of any 
compensation that is intended for them 

I submit that this step is sure to affect recruitment and discipline m 
the unit selected The Government of India have exposed themselves to 
the charge of breaking their promise to the privates and non ccimnussioned 
officers already in service They joined with prospects of getting Viceroy’s 
commis'sions in due course if found fit and under the new scheme their ad 
vancement is whollv blocked The distinction between the Indianised and 
un Indianised divisions is invidious The latter have everv chance of pro- 
motion the former have none and this for no fault of theirs 

Another objection to this decision is that it adds unnecessarily to the 
cost Without in any way increasing efficiency Sixteen King s Commissioned 
Officers m each battalion ore to replace 18 or 19 Vicerov’s Commissioned 
Officers The cost u ill increase nearly fourfold in salaries alone The leave 
allowances travelling expenses and other charges mil also increase the cost 
Tbo Vicerov’s Commissioned Officers have done very good service and no 
officor of note Ins ever branded them as inefficient The change is not called 
lor and I submit tint the Government of India should consider its decision 
The strongest objection from my point of view is that the change will 
retard the rate of Indiamsation If everv battalion is to absorb 
iT^ instead of 12 as at present it is clear that if Indiamsation under 
t ^ ® 1 eme would have taken (iCl wears under the new scheme as put 
lOftij m the Government of India’s decision Indiannation will surely take 
I Isa jyears. 
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aiitl Crnmn.Ii, 'j'),,. CnnimiHi^o iuJr Snndinirsi, -Woolwicli 
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if.tfl no rp-lif io rt'VKp Uio <h‘risiom of f?io 7?« 1 1 Committee 
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Wt'-^enfuiK niiiM!i.\s <„! })ii.; point. ^ ^ advanced in the 

lint in tor than >^v<nnl!e 7 ? sJ'onJd he opened as earJr as possible and 

?df?! Xovctiihrr, }9SJ. 


ANNKXr?I?E 11. 

TTiK PlK)J3LE^f OF TJJE AmiY TN INDIA. 
If;; Th'trati Ihhnilur d/. Xamnchandra liao. 


l.Tlie disen^inns i„ (i,o Fodorai .Ciniefnro snh-Committco on the Armv 



Mtn-f oniriuifne in rcpnrd to the future control of iniJitar.r policv and ad- 
ininistrat inn during the podod of transition, I am of opinion that several 
*«''.{ forts rein tin;!; to tiio siae, functions and orpanisatfon of the Army in 
India have not received yet adepnato .attention from tlio stib-Committeo or of 
the Conference as a ivliole. The ineetiiips of the Defence suh-Committee were 
Judd diirinp the clncjn" da.vs of Die Cnnfnrcnco in Jnnuaiy last with very 
restricted terms of rcrercnce, .and the penornl conclusions" reached in that 
roniinitteo did not. f'ovcr the whole pronml of the problem of the defence 
of India in all its aspects. The Prime 'Minister’s declaration on the 19th 
.lannary bust has jimde it clear that the rc.spon&ibjlity for tho affairs of India 
is to be placed on Indian shoulders. 'Whaferor be the measure of constitu- 
tional advanm that may result from the labours of this Conference, a self- 
povornitu!; India must bo oventuallv in a position to provide itself with amed 
forces canimanded by Indians and fit to nndert.sk-e the defence of the country. 
The only position ooni])atiblc with responsible sclf-povernment in India similar 
to that prevnilinp in the Dominions, is an Armv officered and controlled by 
Tndi.an nfricer,s and responsible to n Federal Government in India. This 
aspect of the question was fuiJ.v recopnisod by the Defence sub-Commiitee of 
this Conference in its Desohition No. 1, which was to the effect that “ the 
snb-Oommittee consider that with the development of the _ new political 
.structure in India, tho defence of India must, to an increasing extent, be 
the concern of the Indian people, and not of the British Government alone”. 
In order to "ive practical effect to tliis principle, they recognised “ the great 
importance attached hv Indian Courts to the reduction in the number of 
British troops in India to tho lowest possible figure.”^ and recommended 
tlint the question should form the subject of early expert investigation, they 
also recommended that immediate steps should bo taken to mcrea_^ suo- 
stantially tho rate of Indianisation in the Indian Army, to make m com- 
mensurate with the main object in view having regard to 
siderations. such as the maintenance of the requisite standard of e^mney . 
They agreed that a training college m India should be established 
earliest possible m.oment, and suggested the appointment of 
of experts to work out the details of the establishment of such a college. 

2 It was penerally expected that the Reports of the two Committees 
Rimcested by the Defence sub-Comniittee would be ready imd he made a < 
able to the members of the Conference during the present Session. In regard 
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-to the early expert investigation concerning the reduction of British troops 
tn India, suggested by the Defence Bub-Committee it is understood that the 
Government of India have, in consultation with the Secretary of State for 
India, appointed in May last a committee of military experts to go into 
the question but its composition and terms of reference are not known 
It IS behoved, however that the Committee is wholly composed of military 
off COM It was expected that when this Conference resumed its labours 
during the current session, the Report of this Committee would he placed 
Ixsfore tho Conference In answer to an inquiry by me, I was, however, 
informed that the expert investigation which was storied early in December 
was still proceeding, and that the India Office has stated that “ it is tM 
early as yet to say at what stage the results of this Committee will be 
available ” It is clear, therefore that during the present sittings of the 
Conference this report will nob he made available, and it is not known 
w] ether this report will be published It is unfortunate that so representa' 
-tne a gathering as this Conference should terminate its proceedings without 
■expressing its considered views on the vital problem of the defence of India, 
with special reference to the redaction of the British garrison, in the light 
■of the expert investigation suggested by the Defence Committee 


Strenoffi of the Bnfish Troops \n India 

3 For several Tears Indian political opinion has expressed itself m no 
■uncertain terms on the subject of the reduction of British troops in India, 
b( tli on political grounds and also as a measure of economy It is unnecessary 
row to dwell on cither aspect of the question at any length The arguroenta 
are well knoun to even member of this Conference and have been elaborated 
almost eierv veir m the Indian Legislative Assembly and also at tho annual 
mcetinga of nil important political organisations in India 

4 On the eve of the Indian Mutiny the Indian troops in India out- 
•numberod the British by eight to one The total strength of the European 
troops serving in India about the vear 1857 was 6 170 European officers 
38 C02 non-commi<sioned officers rank and file and 465 Emopean veterans, 
making a total of 45 107 Before the mutmv campaigns were over the 
British Garrison m India uas raised to over 70 000 men and the Army 
<omini«ision« which sat since the Mutmv laid down fixed proportions of 
Bntidi to Indian troops which w«»re accepted as matters of high policy 
In consequence of tins these proportions were onlv shghth varied and the 
strength of the British Armv m India, as determined almost immediately 
after tho Mutmv has been maintained more or less at the same level In 
1385 on account of the supposed danger of n Russian invasion 10 000 British 
and "0 000 Indian soldiers wero added to the Army and the total strength 
of tlio Armv m India ns it stood m 1887-88 was 74 000 British and 145,000 
Indian soldiers The actual strength of comhatani troops of the Army in 
India in 1‘’03 was 77 075 British and 142 03" Indian ranks During the 
Great Mar there was a groat expansion of tho Indian ranks but on 1st 
September 1023 tho strength of tho British Armv in India was 15,924, 

the Indian trmv was 124 D07 Corresponding figures on the 1st April, 
1931 arc 58 558 and 132 977 It will bo 'een from tho abovo summary that 
tho proportion of the British to Indian troops before tho Government of 
India was taken over bv tho Crown was I to 8 and after that event 
this proportion was rcncrallv 1 to 2 In 1870 tho Peel Commi«*sion fixed 
this proportion at 1 to 2 for the Bengal Army and 1 to 3 for the Atadras 
and Bomb^av Vnnics TliU was subsequently changed to the general ratio 
or i to _o and tho ratio is practicalK the same at the present day 

Thf ruTpo^f of the Irmy in Ivdia 

» nssigned from time to time for the mam- 

‘ said to have Wen given 

o the Indian Stntutorv Commwion on thia matter The Slatutorv Gim- 
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•worth considering. ^ " other objections which I think are 
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recommendation. I am of" opinion That tbPpiw rejected the 
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m general agreement with the arguments tha?T^ Coiderence. I am 
<lissenting minutes on this point. ^ ^ advanced in the 

not later than Novembe^^ 1932!^^^ should be opened as early as possible and 


16fh November, 1931, 


ANNEXURE 11. 

THE PROBLEM OP THE ARMY IN INDIA. 

By Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Boo. 

1 . The discussions in_ the Federal Structure sub-Committee on the Armv 
question were inainly directed to the constitutional problem in relation to 
the defence of i^dia. While I am in general agreement with the scheme 
projmsed by Sir T'ej Bahadur Sapru and others during the discussions in the 
suo-Committee in regard to^ the future control of military policy and ad- 
ministration during the period of transition, I am of opinion that several 
questions relating to the size, functions and organisation of the Army in 
India have not received yet adequate attention from the sub-Committee or of 
the Conference as a whole. The meetings of the Defence sub-Committee were 
held during the closing days of the Conference in January last with very 
restricted terms of reference, and the general conclusions reached in that 
Committee did not cover the whole ground of the problem of the defence 
■of India in all its aspects. The Prime Minister’s declaration on the 19 th 
Januaa'y last has made it clear that the responsibility for the affairs of India 
is to be placed on Indian shoulders. Whatever be the measure of constitu- 
tional advance that may result from the labours of this Conference, a self- 
governing India must be eventually in a position to provide itself with armed 
forces commanded by Indians and fit to undertake the defence of the country. 
The only position compatible with responsible self-government in India similar 
to that prevailing in the Dominions, is an Army officered and controlled by 
Indian officers and responsible to a Federal Government in India. This 
aspect of the question was fully recognised by the Defence sub-Committee of 
this Conference in its Resolution No. 1 , which was to the effect that the 
sub-Committee consider that with the development of the new politnml 
structure in India, the defence of India must, to an increasing extent, 
the concern of the Indian people, and not of the British Government alone . 
In order to give practical effect to this principle, they recognised the great 
importance attached by Indian Courts to the reduction lloZended 

British troops in India to the lowest possible figure _ and T+TnT Thev 
that the que&;ion should form the subject of eariy expert 

also recommended that immediate steps should be taken to mcreare sub 
JtantiX the rate of Indianisation in the Indian Army, to make it com- 
“■ i liu 4-1,^ rvioi’n in vifiw. liavins regard to alb relevant con- 


mensurate with the mam object in view having regard 
qiderations such as the maintenance of the requisite stan«<..- 
They agreed that a training college in India should be -^^0 

earliest possible moment, and suggested the appointment of • n - 
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io tho carlr export inre?tigation conccmine the reduction of British troops 
an India, suggested by tho Defence enb-Committee, it is understood that tho 
Gorernment of India hare, in consultation with tho Sccrctarj of State for 
India, appointed in May last a conmiitteo of military experts to go into 
•tho question, hut its composition and terms of refcrenco are not known 
It IS holies ed, howeier, that the Committee is wholly composed of militarr 
officers It was expected that tilien this Conference resumed its labours 
during tho current session, tho Ileport of this Committee would Iw plarixl 
J/eforo tho Conference In answer to an inquiry by me, I was, howoror, 
informed that tho expert investigation which was started early m Deccmlior 
was still procteding, and that the India Office has stated that “ it is too 
earlr ns jet to say nt nliat stag© the results of tins Committee will bo 
nvailahlo It is clear, therefore, that during the present sittings of tho 
Conference, this report will not bo made available, and it is not knomi 
whether tins report will ho published It is unfortunate that so representa- 
-tMo a gathering os this Conference should terminate ifs proceedings without 
■expressing its considered views on tlio vital problem of tlie defence of India, 
with special refcrenco to the reduction of tho British garrison, in tho light 
•of tho expert inicstigation suggested bs tbo Defence Committee 


Strength of the linfish Troops in India 

3 Tor soreral jears Indian political opinion has cxpre**ed itself in no 
aineortam terms on tho subject of tho reduction of British troops in India, 

1 otli on political grounds and also os a measure of cconomv It is unnccovsary 
now to dwell on cither aspect of the question nt any length Tho arguments 
jiro well known to even tnomlier of this Conference and have been elaborated 
almost eicfi aear in tho Indian Legislative A««emblT and nl«o at tho annual 
mcetmgs of all important political organisations m India 

i On tho eve of tho Indian Mutinv the Indian troops m India nut- 
ntimborcd the British hy eight to on® Tli< total strength of the European 
troops serving in India about the sear lf*"7 w is C170 furopean officers 
3^302 non-eommissioned officers rank and file and Furopean leterans, 
making a total of 45 lOT Before tbe miitins eampaigiis were over the 
British Garrison in India was raised to over "0 (WVi men and tin Armv 
Commissions which sat since the Miitinv Ian! down fixed prO] ortions <ff 
Bntidi to Indian troops which were necepfed as matters of hi) h policy 
In consiquence of tins these proportions wire onl\ slighth varnd and tho 
strength of the British Arms in India ns determined almost iminediatelv 
after tho ^futiiis has been main<aired more or less nt the xanu* leril In 
l®'*^ on aceoiint of the supposed dniicer of a Biissian invasion 10 OOP British 
and 20,000 Indian soldiers were added to the Vrmv and tin total strength 
of the Armv in India as it stooil in 1PS7-S-® was 74 000 British and 143 000 
Indian roldiers Tim actual strength of combatant troops nf the \rmv in 
India m 1003 was 77 075 British and 142 0®7 Indian ranks During the 
Great War, there was a great expansion of the Indian ranks but uii 1st 
<?cpteniher, lOjq tho strength of the British Armv in India was 15 O'..}, 
and the Indian Armv was 121 W Corresjionding figures on the 1st \pri! 
1031, are 53 5.58 nnd 132 077 It will »>o «een from the al>OTe summsrr that 
tho proportion of the Brifi^h to Indian troops fore the Gen rnmont of 
India was taken osor by the Crown was 1 to 3 and after that event 
this proportion was generallv I to 2 In 1870 the IVel 
this proportion nt 1 to 2 for the Bcnpnl Armv and 1 to 3 fir the Madra* 
and Bombav Armies This was nlisequentlv changnl to the p.ni'ml ratio 
of I to 25. nnd the ratio is pmcticallv the same nt the pnsont dav 

Thr Purpose of the Imu tn India 

r Various reasons Inio been assigned from tune to time for «»;* 
t. nance of this Urge British Garnson in India and 1 ’ ’ 

referred to tW reasons hut for flm .*.d to ? ^ 

to the Indian sJtntntnrT Commission on this matler. Tie tat t ry Cs 
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nrniicn of »olf poverninc dominiocs are organised Tnd maiiifiined to meet 
their OTn refitnremtnts the IndtnD Army is part of the British Imperial 
Auternand the l-jhcr Conimittoe procetded to tTnhe their rccominondatjons 
on this li-!^i« In the first session in 1921 the Indian Logi'latne Assenibls 
emplnticallj repudiated the assnniptions underhing the lleport of the Esher 
Committee tint the Armv in Indii could not ho considered othorsMse tlian 
as part of the anned forces of tho Empire, and that the militarj resources 
<f India should he dercloped m a manner suitcil to Imperial necessities 

1/r VaeVonalJ 

P Finnllj, I might nlso refer to the oliserrntions made bj the present 
Prime Minister, Air MacDonald in liis I«>ofc on the Ooremment of India 
Up says " AMiit is the proper charge for India to bear for this occupation? 

{ large part of tho arm\ m India — ccrfrtinfi; one half— is an Imperial Army 
nliich ae rpijiiirP for otJicr than luroly Indian purposes and its cost, there- 
fore ihoiild he in»t from Imperial and not Indian funds AAHien wo stationed 
tiooj s in other jnrls of the Empire, wo did not charge them upon the Oolo- 
ims, 1 tit in India no haie the inilucncc of tho dead hand \ self goreru 
mg India uoiild no dooht insist U|>on bearing some definite share in defence 
lilt like the Dominions it would s tflo hon much it oiiglit to bear it nouhl 
sljiHt the cost to its means and it nould decide in what form it wns to 
n ake its coiitril iition— jirrAops an Indian reeniited army In nn\ erent, tho 
pre<<nt plan, b\ which India pays for tho Imperial arnn stationed there, 
mil out in anr «a\ determining policy, is os bad ns it can be If the 
•♦■sitting system of military defence is to last, the nhole cost of the Bntjeh 
arnn stationeil in India should bo borne bv the Imperial racLequer ” 

I haio referred to the statements of the'^e high authorities, as it wns 
also suggisted at a recent confercnco held at the India Office that the \nuy 
m India nt tie present time is organised and maintained solely for tho 
dehnec of India This is not n fact On the fnee of the admissions referred 
to above It IS clear that the British Oarrison in India is maintained at 
hast pirtlv for earning out British policv in the I ast 

Indionirafion of the Indian Army 

I shall now refer to the sehenio of Jndmnisation of tiu officers’ ranks of 
the Indian \rmv During tin. discussions < f tho Defence sub Committee it 
was Atrongh urgrtl hr fcveral ii emlKTs that subject to the requirements of 
cfTcnius and tho oanilnbihty of suitable candidates ns nfiicers some definite 
indication diould be gnen as to the rate of Inilmiiisation or tint some period 
sho lid be fised witlim which tho Indianisatioii sliould be comph*ed The 
w.ajofits iwmhets cwv.sulvTed. st. «n^w»ss\\\e fcit practwal ta 

lav dtmn nii> definito rntoof Indnnisation and recommended that immcdinto 
stop should I/O taken to increan «iibsfan(tfiifi/ the rate of Indianisatinn in 
tl o Indian Armv to make it ronmicnsurnto with tlio main object in vii « , 1 1 " , 
the incren«o of tbo rosponsibihta of the piople of India for the defence of 
tlmr couiitrv It is a h*gtfiii)ato inference from the proceeilings nnd rt'olu- 
imas of the Dv fence sub-Committee that tho principles ns to tlm face and 
nethoil of Indianisation wonld Ih» di<cus«ed tho Coinniitteo nppointed 
und r resolution 2 (e) of tho Defence ruh-Coinniittee which was directed to 
take into consideration tho rijKirls of nil the committees hitlurto appointed 
in regard to this niatlir Ei Tertlich «s, the (tovernment of India, lu eontra 
vintnnof tie intentions of tho fncrobers of the Dofinn «ub Committcs, 
d -et le 1 t! e qii sttoii rslnting to 11 o pare of Indiani«ition Tlie Coriitiiandt r- 
in Chief m India, wlio pn sided over tlu' dehl'cratioiu of 1h» Inhan Alilitarv 
r«>”rge Coll mittie ga\« a niiing that tie <pir«tion of what should >/•• regard 
sal as a •ubstantial inrreasf> m the rate of Indianisation eonnen«uraf( with 
tie Mam ohjirt of resolution No I of tho Dehnre siiVConimitteo wns rot 
wilbin the ctiiiifH 1/ nre of the Coininitteo Tlu work of the Mihlarv Colle^o 
Csnimiftre was therefore, prarticallv rcstricli'd to n consideration of tie 
-cslacaticnal nnd financial details nlating to the ostaHi»hnient of tie toll 
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ing efficient personntl to tho snny, he would far sooner seo in the intcr- 
tnodnte st'ico iQ^mn cadets tnt^cd throughout tho Indian units nith Hritish 
officers, and ho expressed tho opinion "that wo shall hn\c a for more 
efficient nrmy <f n mixture of Indian and Dritish boys in tho same unit is 
permitted than by totally Indmnising certain units " After a review of tho 
whole evidence, the Sandhurst Committee came to the conclusion that " both 
for psvchological and practical reasons, tho continuance of tho scheme can, 
m Heir opinion only conduce to failure ” Thev said " "With Indianisation 
proceeding in the army in anj measure, tho only moans of ensuring success- 
ful Indianisntion and, concomitantly, the maximum degree attainable of 
military cffcioncy, is to allow Indian Officers to seno shoulder to shoulder 
with British Officers, each learning from tho other in cvenr unit of tho 
Indian Army This was tho original plan and, as we believe the correct one 
There is ono other practical consideration to which we attach importance 
Tho Indian King’s commisaioned ofRccr is still a new element in tho Indiatr 
Army to which that most con«cr>ativo tody of men, tho Indian rank and file, 
have not yet become fully accustomed By the method which wo advocate 
this new element can he atsorbed with the least degree of questioning and 
the least derangement of tho existing system of tho Indian Army 
taken ns a whole ” Notwithstanding this weighty opinion of tho 
Commiltco based upon most important evidence, tho decision to con 
tinue tho eight units scheme was a serious blow to all chances of success^ 
fill Indiamsation It cannot be a matter of surprise if uncharitable people 
draw the inference that those responsiblo for this decision did not want to 
gi>o tho Indian cadets all fair chances of eucces.s Tho present proposal ts 
to extend tho scheme to 10 units, that is to ono wholo fghting formation 
This step has been taken by tho Government of India and tlio Sccretarv of 
Rlato notwithstanding tho criticisms raised against tho eight units scheme 
during tho last six or seven years 

FUmtMtion of Vteerov's Commtsmntd Officers 

12 In regard to tho elimination of the Vicerov’s commis«ioned officers and 
tho reorganisation of the Indianisc<I units on tho pattern of the P'ltish 
Army, I would again invito the attention of tlio Conference to tho ohservn 
Imns inado 1 r JInjor General Ilaja Ganpat Rar> Rnghunnth najwadc, 0 B P , 
and Sir P S Sisaswamy tiyer K C S I CIP Thev aav '* Tho present 
organisation of tho Indian Army has existed for a long time and there has 
Wen no complaint that it was defective or inefficient On tho other hand it 
has been irpoatodlv ncl nowledgeil that tho Vicerov’s commivunned offrer is 
tho backhono of the army just as tho permnnent nen-rommissioned offirers 
in tho British Arms, who romo midway between the King’s commissioned 
offecr and the men in tho ranks are said to form n wonderful balv It lies 
ujon those who wish to introduce a rndiral change in the statu* 17110 to makn 
out a strong case m favour of tho change The mere fact that the British 
Army is organised on a different basis is not a sufficient rea*on for departure 
from the existing organisation Tliero is no reason to nssnme that the British 
pattern » a inodil of perfection and should be slavishly imitate 1 elsewhere 
Pren supposing that the existence of an intermedinto I nk between the King a 
eomnii<sione<l offexr and the rank is Mnneccssary it would furnish no argu 
ment fora change unless it could be shown that the existing ssstem has pro 
dnee«l nnv evil results" Tho organisation of tho armv in every country is 
adapte*! to its own necessities and requirements and there is no reason for 
tlrt adeptinn of the pattern of nnj other ronntrv without regartl to ila own 
administrative necessities and other conditions Moreover the Indian Afili 
tary College Committee hasp never considered the financial aspect of tleir 
proposals The snhstitution of the Vieerov’a commissioned offeerv hr the 
King’* commissioned officers will add enormouslr to tho cost of the mtinten* 
nneo of the arm' in India Under nnv circumstances this matter docs not 
•"im to be a problem for immediafo consideration I rentura to draw the 
attention of tho menbers of tho Conforenco lo tho argument* cn both aides 
which havo b«n fully gel out in Ihu diiscnliRg olanto abova referred to 
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required irould seriously intcrfero with the success of Indianisation I am 
therefore of opinion that the whole scheme put forward by His Eiccllcncr 
tho Comnnnder»in Chief and embmlied in the Iteport of tho Indian Military 
College Committee requires reconsideration 

In conclusion, India demands a change in tho present policy of concen 
trating tho defensive forces of tho country m the hands of the British, and 
to transfer tho burden as rapidly as possible, consistently with efficiency, to 
Indnn shoulders In view of the Prime ^Iinister’s declaration last year 
this policy will bo altogether indefensible Our inability to defend 
ourselves is often cast in our teeth ns a serious impediment to tho attain 
meat of tho status of a fullv self governing Dominion though the past policy 
of Great Britain is tho main canse of this impediment Tho formulation of 
a new military policv tu-d-tas tho people of the country and tho transfer of 
tho defence of tho country to their shoulders is a necessary concomitant of 
tho new status of India referred to m tho declaration of tho Primo Ministtr 
Tho sinceritj of Great Britain to constitute India into a self governing 
Dominion will bo tested by tho adequaev or otherwise of steps taken for 
transferring to Indian shoulders ns rapidly ns possible tho defence of India 


ANNEKUnP 12 

MEVtonvNoujr on inc qursTiov or sArEcu^mniNc Biutisu Cosimerciii. Richts 

Jill J)r yarendra yath Tan, M A , T*h V 

I 

yeed for Tie exominmy Claute li 

In this Afemorandum I propose to Imvo tho question of tho safeguarilmg 
of British trading rights recnnsidere<l and tho implications of Clausa 14 of 
tho Report of the Minorities sub^Committee, as annniled by tho nholo Con 
firenco at their mooting on tho 19th Januarv 1^11 taken up for fnsh 
examination For reasons stateil hereaflor it is now nnporativo to reconsider 
tho issues invoUed in tho question 1 need hartllv cmphnai'so that tho deli- 
berations of the last Session of tho Confercnco on this problem of vital import 
anco were not considered as conclusiso in their bearing on the same 


Vnmc VrnM/cr’i 'Detiiration 

Furthermore, tho suggestion for a reconsideration of the question is sup 
ported hv tho declaration mado by the Prime ^Iinistir on behalf of Ilis 
ifajcsty’s Government while adjourning tin last Session of the Conferencs 
that the conclusions arrived at were all 8ubj«ct to review in tho light of their 
Reactions on tho public mind Iwth of India and of Great Britain And then 
the view that tho deliberations of tho last Conf* rend on the particular sub 
}ect were of a provisional character is also borne out bv tho fact that ven 
I'ttle time could bo spared at tho last Session either in tlio su1>-Coinmit!ce nr 
the Coiiiiniltee nf the llTiole Conftrenro for the dt*e«««i *ti of this particular 
♦‘dject In fact in the sub Committeo it nas srarrelv di«eTis*e«l nt nil Tl » 
point was *p«Tifirnlh "urgeil” bs *'ir Hubert Carr and liOrd R«a<iin^ 
thonsht that the clnn«e ought not to !»e put in as '* agreed ” 
th« ICtli Januarv the same das on wbieh tho Commit*e»‘ of the AShoie C n 
bre«ft> »at to eonsuier the Reiwirt of tie Minorities «ul>-Conniltee , 

inierval howe\*r the cIsum ns pawal hs tie «iib CoinTin(t*'e was re-» raft«'<i 
tt an ipfm al conference consisting of ^ir Ilid'ert Cirr, ifr Cbinlswsni 
»al a f w .tiers an 1 tie ne»> draft m *n ativnli ent rf the oncinsl care 
’’p fer discussion lieforo the Cs'mmittee of the MTiel' Confer, nee 
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■Eosty Procc€dinas in the suh-CommiUec and the Committee of the Whole 

Conference. 


A ’« ^ l‘«rry and the members of the Conference 

Efv ‘T • the implications of the amended draft. 

OommittCT, voiced 11.0 koowoI fooling wl.cn ho ' JmpiLe'a 'that he hV^t 

elnLU tTa '\7 v'" ^ considerinp: in detail the wording of the 

clause. Loid Ileading pointed out that the phraseology liad been changed 
only within the last few nioments.” Sir Hubert Carr also referred to the 
amazing luirry ^ ^'’ith which the alteration was to going to be made. Ulti- 
matcly the Conimittoo of the AVholo Conference allowed some of the members 
to discuss the matter informally and come to an agreement. Without refer- 
•Miig now to the substance of the speeches made when the Committee re- 
assembled, it is sumcicnt to stress tho point that though there was a great 
hurry to arrive at an agreement,” no real agreement as a matter of fact 
could be joached. When the Cominitteo of the Whole Conference met, how- 
•c\er, on the JOtli January which, bo it remembered, was the last day of the 
p oniiry Conference, it was announced, that an agreement had been reached 
and the amended draft was noted. 


Tho point that T want to make from the above references to the proceed- 
ings is that not only should Clause 14 as amended bo considered as a pro- 
visional agreement subject to review and reconsideration, but that the agree- 
ment reached was more or less unreal on account of the haste with which 
tho proceedings were concluded. \Wiilo the .cpirit of public service which 
must have animated Lord Reading and his colleagues when they met on the 
intervening Saturday to explore all means to arrive at an agreed conclusion 
must bo deeply appreciated, I regret here to record and to bring home to 
members of the Conference the fact that the necessity of arrimng at an agree- 
ment was allowed to overshadow the groat importance of the principle 
involved in the clause. The period of eight months which have elapsed since 
the Conference finally adjourned on the 19th January last has gh’en every 
-ono of us sufficient time and opportunity to re-examine that clause with that 
patience and scrutiny which it so fully deserves and to consult responsible 
• opinion on the subject. 


Vagueness in the Wording of the Clause. 

The discussions which have been provoked by the amended clause have 
revealed that the succinct form finally assumed by it has imparted a sort of 
vagueness to the clause impelling critics to misconstrue it according to their 
own predilections. For instance, the European commercial community in 
India has interpreted the clause in an extremely conservative manner because 
to all intents and purposes they seek to emphasise that the provisions of the 
•clause should make it impossible for the future Government of India to exer- 
cise any right of discrimination against the prevailing commercial rights of 
the British traders and industrialists in India. The persistence with which 
.such views have been stressed has greatly stirred the Nationalist opinion in 
India and the feeling of uncertainty which has developed as a consequence 
-justly 'demands that the clause should be purged of aU ambiguities by the 
■ necessary elaboration. Personally speaking, it has been my conviction that 
the clause does not bear any interpretation calculated not to allow the Gov- 
ernment of India any powers of discrimination in utter disregard of the 
necessities involved. In addressing a meeting of the Bengal National Cham- 
ber of Commerce in May last, I dwelt at length on this clause to explain 
that the clause was sufficiently elastic to allow the necessary degree ot con- 
trol in the interest of national economy. It is on this presumption alone 
•that the clause seemed to have won the general support of the members ot 
fhA Conference. The extreme view taken by the European commercial com- 
munity could hardly be countenanced by the clause, as in that case the logical 
consequence of the 'acceptance of the clause would be not only to put a clog 
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on the fconomic ftd\ancemcnt of India tot n!^o to impose an irrodfwmnblo 
mo-tunco on tho commorcial interMts of the country which in cfTcct would 
reader nil improvement of political statua enTHneod by the Conference com 
pletely nugatory It is a significant fact that may be noted in this connec- 
tion that even tho liberal interpretation put upon the clause by me failed to 
satisfy the members of tho Chamber Jn fact there is a widespread discon 
tent among tho public in India against tho clause 

Tho brevity of tho clauso is ft striking feature of the agreement, and I 
reeognise that without it tho agreement might, perhaps, not have been reach 
ed at all Wliiio agreement on tho subject-matter of this claii«o is essential 
and indispensahJo, tho interests of the nation nnd of tho British commercial 
community nhko cannot be alloned to be mystified br interested interpreta- 
tions which alike claiming support from tho clau«o hay© made tho latter a 
fruitful Bourco of cofttrorersy and acrimony 


Indian Opposition and C7atm 

Ifcgarding tho manner in which the imphcitions of the clause should ho 
amplified to plaro them boyond all douhts, Indian opinion is oruphatic in 
suggesting that m any’ easo the«o should conrey a definite assurance of being 
designed pnmarilr in the interest of India I recognise that tho best safe- 
guard for commorcial prosperity is good will nnd I am glad to find that ‘sir 
Iluliort Carr recognises this also But there must be an actiro manifestation 
of good will m order that there might bo a real settlement and this is an 
important obligation impose<l not only on tho British commercial community 
but also on those who represent the interests of India It ts necesjiarv for 
Us to nssuro tlio BritLsh trading Interests in India that there Is absolutely 
no fear of tho spoliation of their lust nnd fairlr earned interests in India 
Ho reengm«e tho part they liaro played in tho derclopment of tho country's 
trade and commerce and in tho growth of her resources If howpyer for 
adraneing the economic interests of tho country the fntiiro Government of 
India ho constramod to extend certain prinlcges to national concerns alono 
to the eaelusion of others or if in pursuance of the ramo principle they am 
rompollcfl to rosorro certain spheres of economic nctiyity to the children of 
*bo mil quite in consonance wath the Accepted principles of international con. 
Mentions, that would certainly Inyoiro a eour«© of action to which tho non- 
Untionals in India can hardly ohiect Beyond however giving riieh special 
Impetus to indigenous enterprise m certain spheres of economic actinty, there 
Will he nlsoTnto equality of treatment ns between the British nnd Indian 
trading interests whenever it is found that the present rilative positions of 
the two interests are based on free nnd equal opportunit es But at the aame 
time difr culties must bo reali«e<l nnd fared nnd I nm aware that most of tbo 
(rntifife h du( to the existing inequalilios between British nnd Indian frndo 
ard cominereo which tho Indian nation can ill nffonl to t>e perpetuates! under 
the teyns of equality of rights 

\1I these points lead to the mneln«mn that it is essential for tho Confer- 
etico to n Idn ss it«e1f to tbo re-eaamination of Clause H of the Tteport of the 
“Minenties subcommittee 


li „l Ihi- Jlrpmt ol thr Vinuntir, imi/ <■/ 

confiiffitrf trhfcJi »» Mn/oanrlM 

In (hn fr.! pnrl of r,r 'Mnmnri.nilnm I Knrn rrCTnJ tt.nt ant,.» IJ a! llm 
n.p.rl nt (l,n M.norit.o- ...1. r™m.(tnn ™ nnnivW M nt-n In 
«nii tncnn.ulrrnl.nn, >nlhn»t r-<-»nimii!: form nr 

ir .nVInn,^ 1 nVinmn In ,ln It nn- In <Sn- ll,,l ll.n ,I,„* I,„ Inr 
as ft cewstitsitfonal dorire nor the we gh* of 
^ «nl),nr,lr nl n Jl, ™„1 ihni .nlnrin. ,1 „ nnl nntr nn l>.n 

^rnt tr-^nn, ,|. 'JV; nrt In- .In. nl II.- Unr-ml--.- 

*'oirirj of Fnropean speKesjren on ir s 
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of India Despatch on the proposals of the Statutory Commission, that of 
want of confidenco in the possible attitude of Indian politicians and states 
incn in the future, if India wero to got complete and unrestricted freedom 
m doterniining her own economic and commercial destiny. The start is tC 
niado at the wrong point, even if the case of a mutual understanding or con- 

7 ^ r i’ reciprocity or not, was considered to have been 

c.stnl)Iislied If tho representatives of tlie British commercial interests dis- 
play a real spirit of accommodation and good will towards Indian aspirations, 
tliere is no reason why thero should be any discrimination except that which 
IS dictated .solely by the national interests of India. 


The Bioht of Discrimination is not an Arhitrary Bight. 

It is not diflicult to conceive what tho national interests of our country 
. could possibly bo, and it is jiroper that I should start with an attempt to 
define what this expression might mean. It does not mean, in the first 
place, that India claims for herself any arbitrary right to deal with non- 
Indians as she pleases. Apart from tho obvious infringement of the prin- 
ciples of natural justice which such a course would involve, it would be clearly 
against national interest to pursue an arbitrary, and high-handed policy of 
discrimination oven thoiigli it were practicable. The traditional culture of 
India has not been achieved liy a policy of exclusion rearing itself in a maze 
of conflicting antipathies. It lias been based essentially on sympathy, for- 
bearance and toleration. India understands now more than ever that in the 
period of national reconctruction on a gigantic scale that will face her in 
consequence of tho devolution of complete political authority on her, she will 
stand in need of tho co-oporation, help and sympathy of the world. There is 
thus absolutely no reason to fear that India should ever attempt to confiscate 
tho just and legitimate rights of any non-nationals doing business in India. 
Tho patriotic Indians, however, seek, in national interest, to reserve the 
right of calling into question any rights or privileges which appear prim& 
fade to have a doubtful basis. Anyone who would argue that all the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the British commercial community in India have 
been fairly and legitimately earned should understand that India has also a 
case which is contrary to this claim and the issxie that the rights of the Bri- 
tish commercial community doing business in India are to be guaranteed for 
all time to come is open to discussion for reasons stated hereafter. 


Aiithoritativc Bccognition of the necessity^ of reserving certain Spheres of 

Economic Activity. 

In the second place, it has been authoritatively recognised that every 
State has in national interest the right of reserving certain spheres of econo- 
mic activity to the nationals of tlie State and also the power of regulating or 
restricting the conditions of admission to, or pursuit of, certain callings and 
professions, especially those uliicli involve a devolution of the authority of 
the State or entail special responsibilities. In this connection, I may refer 
to a very important document prepared by the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations and adopted by the International Conference on the Treat- 
ment of Foreigners held at Paris in the year 1929. 


The British Attitude. The Draft Convention put up before the Paris- 
Conference oim the Treatment of Non-nationals, 1929. 

The document is a Draft Convention “ to embody in a common statute the 
civil legal, fiscal, and economic safeguards which are indispensable tor 
nationals of any contracting party who have been allowed to establish 
selves in the territory of other parties m order to carry on their business or 
occupation therein, and to prevent any differential or unfair treatment which 
might in their own territory impede the trade of nationals of other coun- 
tries ” It is necessary to study this convention in some detail so as w 



follon- thf* mturo of tlio nttitudo taLcn wp M tlio Untish commercial dele- 
gation in tlio matter of the safeguarding of what the% describe as their 
rights There is no doubt that the analogy Letneen tho two cases is tenable 
in so far as the purpose of tho Pans Comention was the same as that of tho 
•one suggested by tlio Ilritish commercial community If there is any depar- 
ture from tho analo;^, it consists in the fact that the British comimmitj in 
India IS at present, commercially and politically, in a position of privilege 
and adiantago while tho High Contracting Parties who were nshetl to «ub- 
Ecnbo to tho Ijoaguo Convention on tho Treatment of foreigners were all free 
and independent political entities with tho usual exception of India Another 
point of departure from tho analogy consists, probably m the fact tliat tho 
problem in India is not one between tho nationals of different countries 
independent of each other hut between the subjects of tlio same Crown Bar- 
ring those two possible points of departure from the ntmloga lictwetn the 
I enguo convention and tho proposed convention for India tl o Lcagtio con 
vention, I submit, offers us a useful guide in the matter of finding a solution 
for tho conflict of interests m India The wealth of experience and Know- 
ledgo and tlio weight of authority that were brought to bear upon tho dis- 
cussions of those questions of conflict in tho Pans Conferenco invest their 
findings with an importance that cannot be exnggerafctl The draft of tho 
Convention was drawn up bs M Bichard Ricdl Chainuan of tie Fconomic 
Committee of tho Council of tho League of Notions and representative of the 
International Chamber of Commerce which Jins among its adherents more 
than a thousand economic organisations Cliambers of Commerce, industrial 
and commercial federations and banking associations 


TAe 5iffnij?eflnee 0 / the “ Bcseria/ions ” made Iv the Draft Convention 

\ reference to tho prcninblo of this convention quoted above ‘hows that 
since tho object of tlio Conference was to secure equality of treatment between 
tlio nationals of a country and tho foreigners allowed to establish them«clvcs 
in that country, nothing but the barest imnimoni of reservations was to bo 
nllowid for the protection of the national interests of each such State As 
a matter of fact in tho Comnuttoo of the Conference which discussed tho 
eeonomio and comincrcial provisions of the Draft Conieiition the tendenev 
was all but too apparent of gning the nationals of ono eountrj tie utmost 
freedom and scope in tho others which sul scribed to tho comention The 
following clnii'^es of the Convention ns nereptwl in the Committee must tliercs 
fore le understood from two nsp«?cts ns a matter of pmernl prnctieo followed 
ly most of tho countries in tho world nnd ns laying down the minimum of 
ri serrations in the innttsr of trading and other econoniie ncl ts in the inter 
<sts of tho nation 

Arfifle 7 (ni amended) 

Ifaiiv Prineiplf 

"1 In the tirntories of inch of tlie High Contracting Parties and sub 
jeet to tie ol ervaiieo of their laws nnd ngulntions nntionals of the ether 
High fontraeting Parties nlloweil to establish tlemselvts therein shall 
1 k> pint'll 01 tt. nils of coinpli te equnlita rf ?i rr nnd I f 1 fi with nationnls 
ns rc--,rds — 

** fn) The conduct of nil eommercinl industrial nnd financial aetiri 
ties, nnd in general, any activities of nn economic character without 
any distinction l^mg drawn m this connection between undertakings 
operating independentlv nnd those which opernto ns branches, gubsi 
diarr undertakings aituntod in the temtorv of tho obore-nentioncd 
High Contracting Parties, 

**(!>) The ixem«o of occupations wlueh the laws of tie sail Ilfgh 
ronlrncting Parties allow tlieir nationals to cnirv on freelv, or In 
the ca»* of professions for which fperial titles or gnarnntc»s are 
required, tho exercise ef these professicns »ub;ec* to the mt** I'-ion c 
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tho snino titles or R.iarantees, as are rormired of nationals or aro- 
rc< oRnibod as ocimvalont, if iiecossarj' subject to reciprocity, by 

tho High Contracting J’artj' cwiccrned, ’ ^ 


llcscrvniions. 

“ 2. Tho i)rovisions of the previous paragraph shall not apply to tho exor- 
cire, in llie territory of any of tho High Contracting Parties, of the pro- 
fessions, ocnipntinns, industries and trades lieroinnftcr specified: 

" (n) Public functions, charges or olTiccs (of a judicial, administra- 
tive, inilitnry or other nature) wliieh involve a devolution of authority 
of tile State or a mission entnisfod by the State, or the holders of 
u'hieh are clioson either by tho State or by tho administrations under 
the authority of tho State; oven if these are ondoived ivith juridical 
personality and irrespective of nhether or not they possess a ten-itorial 
character. I'ifher general or local ; 

“ (h) Professions sncli as those of barrister, solicitor, notary, autbor- 
ised hrolcer, and professions or offices vliicli, according to the national 
lavs by wbich thej- are governed, onfail special responsibilities in view 
of the public interests; 

" (r) Industries or trades forming tlie subject of a State monopoly or 
monopolies ex'crciscd nndor Stato control; 

“ (d) State nndorfakings ; 

“ (r) nawhing and peddling; 

“ (f) Fishing in territorial and inland ivaters, and the exploitation 
of tbo riches of such waters, the coasting trade, pilotage and the inter- 
nal .services of ports; 

*' (?/) Service in vessels or aircraft flying the national flag; 

“ <h) Tho exploitation of minerals and hydraulic power; 

“ (j) Tlio operation of public services and of industries forming the 
subject of concessions; 

" (?*) Tlio manuf.Tcturo of arms and munitions of war; 

“ (k) Direct and indirect insurance operations carried out by indivi- 
dual underwriters.” 

Tho Economic Committee in their enumeration of the professions, occupn- 
tion.s, industries and trades, tho exercise of which may be reserved to 
nationals or raado .subject to differential provisions in tho Draft Convention, 
took caro to mention that it was ” intended to be illustrative, not exhaus- 
tive.” Tlicy noted further that " a large number of States, even among 
tho'JO which liahitnallj' accord liberal treatment to established foreigners, 
prefer to retain the right to make a distinction between their own nationals 
and these foreigners by planting only tho most favoured nation clause; while 
at the same time a large number of existing treaties in practice grant 
national treatment to foreigners admitted to the territory of the contracting 
parties, subject to certain duly specified exceptions.” At the same time it 
would be fair to recognize tliat Article 19 of the convention as amended laid 
tho High Contracting Parties under the obligation “ not to avail themselves- 
of rights reserved to them under the provisions of the present convention in 
a manner unfriendly towards tlie nationals of one or more of the High Con- 
tracting Parties.” 


Article 20 (as amended). 

Encouragement of National Industries, the Paramount Consideration. 

“ Withoiit prejudice to the stipulations of laws relating to the encourage- 
ment of national industries, or to the award of contracts concluded by public- 
authorities by way of tender, the High Contracting Parties undertake not to- 
prejudice the guarantees of equality between national and foreign under- 
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takings M ]aid down m the proceding articles by menns of exemption of 
taxes or duties or by dilTercntixl regulations affecting production, trade or 
the level of prices ” 

I haio taken the liberty of quoting the obovo extracts somewhat in detail 
to show what a competent body with tho distinct idea of promoting equality 
of trading and commercial rights ns between tho nationals of different coun 
"tries considered to ho absolutely essential for tho protection of national 
interests of tho country How much stronger is tho case of India where tho 
national interests of the country have been for n century and a half sub- 
ordinated to Imperial interests so much so, that without the impetus of a 
great national urge and a drastic equation of opportunities nnil resources, 
sbo might not find Rufficiont elbow room for any national progress at all 
Tho present situation is that not even in one of tho professions trades or 
occupations rccomineiided for being reserved for tho nationals of a country 
in Article 7, paragraph 2, of tho Pans Convention has India any manner 
of authority in regulating such professions, trades and occupations U1 of 
tlie«o arc under the cffoctivo control of non Indian interests 


/« Distnminaiton affatnsf linttsh Suhfteti possthh^ 

The question mav now he tai«ed that a convention which has been deemed 
to bo applicable to the nationals of two independent countries cannot apply 
to thi determination of tho economic relations between Fngland and India 
It is needless to cax that I road tho claims advanced bv tho British commer 
cial community in India as a part of this larger question of tho future rela- 
tions between Great Britain and India It may be argued that India 
cannot consistently discriminate between the rights of Indians and Bnton«, 
nho aro both British subjects so long as India remains part of the rmpiro 
In TCplj to this contention I will cnqiitro first if it is on implication of 
renaming under tl o same Crown that India sliouM bo unable to proserro 
Iho national interests of tho country, for that is what discrimmation, if wo 
Mit*t uso this word, is meant for If the answer is in tho ofTirniatno I 
would only regret it, and sav that it will not satisfv our eountrv On tho 
rtlier hand I have as ms text a acction of an \ct of Parliament which lain 
down ... 

Section SG (1) of the Imptnal Nufionolify def 

Vothing in this Act ^hall tak« awnr or abridge nnv power \ested in, or 
exi rcixablo by, the legislature or Government of any British possession, or 
afTfvl the operation of any law at present in force srliich has bren pas-sM m 
ex rci'« of such a power, or prerent ana such I/Ogis!aturo or Goarmnunt 
from treating differentlv different classy's of British 8ubj'ct« ’ Action 20 
(1) of Bnti li Nationahtv and Status of Aliens \tt, 1014 (as amendcsl) The 
eonlmg of this section is suffieicntlv explicit but to make it inon' clear I 
i»a\ refer to too important j ronouncements rob rant to this i«sne At the 
Imperial Confertncj of Gemml *^muts then Prime Minister of Pouth 

tho homo of discriminatory legislation ogamsl Indians slntcsl in a 
mornndiim suhmittod to that Conference — 


OtntroJ Smutt tn 1*>2S 

" There is no equiditv of Bntt«li citirendiip throughmit tl e Firpire 
On the contrara, there is every iniaginnHle difference There is no 
common equal British ntirenship in the Fmpire, and it is quite wreng 
for n British aufj*K-t to claim i-qualita of rights m anv part of the 
Finjure to which 1 e has migratesl or w! ere he hapjwns to I-*' Bring 
*' The common Kinrship is tho 1 inding link I'otwec n tl e parts ''f 
Fmpire, it is not a source from which prirale ritifin* wi’l derire treir 
righU Th< V atill d» rtao their rights *imp1v and loVlr from tJ f author- 
itv of the *'late in which tl ev lire ’* 
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tho snmo titlcj; or Rimnintccs, ns nro required of nationals or aro 
rocoKniKoti ns boiii^ equivnJont, if nccessarj- subject to reciprocity, by 
the HirIi Contracting J’nrty coiiccrnod. 


Jtexervations. 

"2. TJio provisions of tbo proriouK paragraph shall not appiv to the exor- 
cise, in the territory of any of the riigh Contraoting Parties' of the pro- 
fessions, occupations, indnslrics and trades hereinafter specified: 

“ (n) Public functions, charges or ofilcos (of a judicial, administra- 
tive, military or other nature) which involve a devolution of authority 
of tlie vStnte or a mission eritrnsfcd hy the State, or the holders of 
which are cliosen either hy the State or bi* tbo administrations under 
the autbnrity of the State; oven if tbeso arc endowed with juridical 
personality and irrespective of wlielhor or not they possess a territorial 
character, either general or local; 

“ (h) Professions such as thoso of barrister, solicitor, notnri”, aiitbor- 
ised broker, and professions or offices which, according to the national 
laws by which they are governed, entail sjiecial responsibilities in view 
of tho iiublic interests; 

“ tr) Industries nr trades forming the subject of a State monopoly or 
monopolies exorcised under State control; 

“ (<1) State niidorf akings ; 

" (r) Hawking and peddling; 

“ (f) Fishing in territorial and inland waters, and the exploitation 
of the riches of Ruoh waters, the coasting trade, pilotage and the inter- 
nal services of ports; 

“ ((/) Service in vessels or aircraft flying tlio national flag; 

" {h) The exploitation of minerals and hydraulic power; 

“ (i) Tho operation of public services and of industries forming the 
subject of concessions; 

“ (j) Tho manufacture of arms and munitions of war; 

“ (/;) Direct and indirect insurance operations carried out by indivi- 
dual underwriters.” 

Tlje EconoTuic Committee in their enumeration of the professions, occupa- 
tions, in<lustrios and trades, tho oxcrciso of which may be reserved to 
nationals or made subject to differential provisions in the Draft Convention, 
took caro to mention that it was “ intended to be illustrative, not exhaus- 
tive.” They noted further that ” a large niuuber of States, even among 
thoso whicli Imhitually accord liberal treatment to est.ablished foreigners, 
prefer to retain the right to make a distinction between their own n.ationals 
and these foreigners by granting only tbo most favoured nation clause; while 
at the same time a large number of existing treaties in practice grant 
national trentinont to foreigners admitted to the territory of the contracting 
parties, subject to certain duly specified exceptions.” At the same time it 
would be fair to recognize that Article 19 of the convention as amended laid 
tho High Contracting Parties under the obligation “ not to avail tbeniselves 
of rights reserved to them under tho provisions of the present convention in 
a manner imfriondly towards the nationals of ono or more of the High Con- 
tracting Parties.” 


Article SO (as amended). 

Encouragement of National Industries, the Paramount Consideration. 

“ Without prejudice to the stipulations of laws relating to the encourage- 
ment of national industries, or to the award of contracts concluded by pubim 

authorities by way of tender the High Contracting Parties underto not to 

prejudice the guarantees of equality between national and foreign under 
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takings ns laid dovrn m tho preceding articles by means of exemption of 
taxes or duties or by differential regulations affecting production, trade or 
tlie lorel of prices ” 

I have taken the liberty of quoting tho above extracts somewhat m detail 
to show what a competent body with tho distinct idea of promoting equality 
of trading and commercial rights as between tho nationals of different coun 
-tries tonsidered to bo absolutely essential for the protection of national 
interests of the country IIow much stronger is tho case of India whore tho 
national interests of the country liAve been for a centurv and a half sub- 
ordinated to Imperial interests so much «o that without tlio impetus of a 
great national urge and a drastic equation of opportunities nnd resources 
sho might not find sufficient elbow room for any national progress at all 
The present situation is that not even in one of the professions trades or 
occupations recommended for being reserrod for tho nationals of a country 
in Article 7, paragraph 2, of tho Pans Comention has India any manner 
of authority m regulating such professions trades nnd occupations \Il of 
tlic'P are under tho effective control of non Indian interests 


7s 7)Mfnminn/ioa ojaini/ Itnttsh Subjects possible? 

The question mav now bo rai«ed that a convention which has been deemed 
to bo applicable to the nationals of two independent countries cannot apply 
to th determination of tho economic relations between England nnd India 
It IS needless to eaa tint I read the claims advanced by tho British commer- 
cial community in India as a part of this larger question of tho future rela- 
ticns between Great Britain and India It may be argued that India 
cannot consistently discriminate between the rights of Indians and Britons, 
who are both British subjects so long as India remains part of tho Bmpire 
In repi} to this contention I will enquire first if it is an implication of 
ronnming under tho same Crown that India should bo imnble to presene 
tho national interests of tho country, for that is what discrimination, if wo 
nuit u«o this word is meant for If tho answer is in tho nffirinatiso I 
wnnld only regret it, and say that it will not satisfv our country On th® 
otli r hand I have as mv text s section of on Act of Parliament uhicli las-a 
down -o 


Section SC (I) of the Imperial Naiionaht]/ Act 

Nothing m this Act shall take nwav or abridge nnv power vested m, or 
cs rcisablo by, tl o Legislaturo or Government of any British possession, or 
nffi-ct tho operation of any law at present in force whicli has boon passe<l in 
ex rei o of such a power, or prevent anj such Legislature or Government 
froai treating differently different classes of British subjects ' Section 20 
(1) of British Nnliorinlity and blatus of Aliens Act, 1914 (as amendwl) Tho 
wfroing of this section is sufficiently explicit but to make it more clear I 
ear refer to two important pronoiincementa relevant to this I'sue At tho 
111 p< rial Conference of 1023 General Smuts then Prime Nlmister of South 
Atriri t},p ijouio of discriminatory legislation against Indians statwl in a 
moranclum submitted to that Coufercnco — 


General Smuts in 1923 

“ Tliere is no equality of British citironship throughout the Empire 
On the eontrarj, there is every imaginable difference Thcro is no 
wirmon equal British citixenship in tho Empire, and it is quite wrong 
^r a British subject to claim cqualits of rights in anv part of tho 
' mpire to which he has migrated or where ho happens to bo living 
" The common Kingship is the binding link between the parts of tho 
r-mj ire, it is not a foniro from which private citirons will derive their 
Thev will dome their rights simplv and solely from the author- 
**y of the State in which they live ’* 
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Earl Grewe in 1911. 

It was in pursuance of what General Smuts conceived to be the “ newer 
conception of the British Empire ” that justified the principle of South. 
African^ discriminatory laws against Indians settled or wanting to settle in 
the Union. A similar view was expressed earlier~at the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1911 — on behalf of His Majesty’s Government by the Earl of Crewe,, 
who was then the Secretary of State for India, who said : 

Nobody can attempt to dispute the rights of the self-governing. 
Dominions to decide for themselves whom in each case they will admit 
as citizens of their respective Dominions.” 

Now, are the instances of such differentiation between the different classes 
of British subjects in the Dominions at all rare or infrequent? As a matter 
of f.act, the question of British suhjecthood, as one writer remarks (Pittius, 
’Nationality within the British Commonwealth of Nations, p. 163), has hardly 
been taken into consideration at all in the process of discrimination. Res- 
trictions have been imposed in tlie matter of immigration, including imprison- 
ment or deportation of undesirables, and even in the matter of social and’ 
political rights. Even in England, where there is no legal distinction between 
British subjects hailing from various parts of the Empire, there are some 
regulations, as for example, those against coloured persons joining certain 
regiments. In the Irish Free State, British insurance companies are allowed 
to operate only after depositing a heavy security as a local reserve operating 
as a discrimination in favour of Irish companies. 

The British claim for Equal Citizenship is thus tenable neither in Law nor in- 

Constitutional Practice. 

AH these facts go unmistakably to prove that the claim that the British 
subject has an inherent right to equality of treatment in all parts of the* 
Empire along with the nationals of those parts is tenable neither in law nor 
in constitutional practice. The recent constitutional tendency on the other- 
hand points to the creation of a new kind of national status by several 
Dominions adojjting a form of Dominion nationality; independent of its- 
adoption of the Imperial Nationality Act, of 1914. These laws, however, are 
of restricted application and useful only as an index of the recent lines of 
the evolution of Dominion Status. The lesson for India is obvious. A self- 
governing India, equal in status with the Dominions, should have every con- 
stitutional right, not only to pass restrictive legislation upon any class of 
British subjects she desires in pursuance of national interest, but also might- 
evolve an Indian citizenship which, in the fulness of the conception, as- 
hinted above, will enable her to lay down conditions for the exercise of full' 
civil and political rights. 


III. 

Political Development depends fundamentally on Economic Development. 

It should be clear from what has been discussed in the previous paragraphs- 
that if India is compelled to discriminate against any class of British sub- 
jects’ in the national interest, it would be consistent with the existing con- 
stitutional practice. As to the question, if India is going to exercise the 
rio-ht and to what extent, I have already endeavoured to offer some sugges- 
tions. The freedom of determining one’s own economic future is the inalien- 
able part of the devolution of political authority, and India is so backward 
in industrial and commercial enterprise, that I have no hesitation in stating 
my belief that the initial period after the grant of political freedom, will 
inevitably be taken up with the reconstruction and rehabilitation of her econo- 
mic system that is now labouring under serious handicaps. My appreciation 
of the Indian view enables me to emphasise that India does not want_ to- 
ignore the just and reasonable rights of any commercial community doing 
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in India and }iit them siimmarily and without jnstice The hacicward* 
ness of Indian comincreo and industry compels us to examine all such n{;hts 
or prinleces and to soo whether ther are blochinR the promotion and deve- 
lopment of Indian coniniercinl enferpnso, hr crestinp and porpotnnting 
monopolies or hy otherwise restricting fair competition or bi the possession 
Hif discriminatory privileges of whatever nature operating against the inter- 
ests of the children of tho soil The mere re-cxammation of such rights or 
privileges does not mean their forfeiture or even repudiation, if tho problem 
js approached in a spirit of goodnill mutual understanding and accommoda- 
tion I do not 600 any reason whv such examination should mean anv harm 
to anybody unless the interests themselves he thriving upon discriminatory 
advantages If the rights and privileges at present enjoyed bv the Hritish 
commercial community arc fair and proper, and if tho people of India have 
A genuine griesanco that these, or at anv rate some of them, are not so, I 
slo not find any reason why tho former should at all resist tho Indian pro- 
posal to refer all fiucli disputed cases to arbitration by an impartial and 
representative Board meeting in an atmosphere of reason and helpfulness 

Tfie Breoffnilion 0/ ihe^^light of Dtscnmtnatton ai a matttr of rnneiple doe$ 
not prerhfde \tutuat Adjustment* 

Before I proceed further, one thing should be made clear Certain mdiis- 
“tries trades, callings, and professions must bo reserved to tho nationals of the 
country, whatever may ho tho rights of any commercial community incidental 
thereto In these spheres the interest of tho nation is absolute, and this 
right should bo recognised ns a matter of principle Tho raris Conference 
regarding tho treatment of non nationals has made a list that is meant to 
"be illustrative It nce<l hardly be emphasised that tlie list should bo inter* 
pretwl to mean that there are certain spheres of activitr m which the inter* 
■est of tho nation must hare preeedenco over all other interests Subject to 
-the recognition of tho above principle, I am sure that an ei^uitablo re- 
adjustment may ho Arrived at on manv of the existing points of eondiet It 
is relevant to point out m this connection that tho prineiplo of protectivo 
duties to oncourago indigenous industries has never been challenged in India 
or m nny other country Tlie policv of tlm Government of India not to 
grant concessions such as bounties to industrial concerns unless the companr, 
firm or persons prerndo facilities for training Indian apprentices and m the 
case of a company, unless it has been formed and registerwl in India and 
Ills a rupee share capital and a reasonable proportion of Indian directors* 
was so fnr ns I know never criticised on the ground that it involved an 
unduo interfereiico with or forfeiture of the existing rights of foreigners 
•doing liiismess in tho country Again the necessity of discrimination has 
been recognised in tho etores purchase iwlicy of tlie Government The reason 
whv no ontcrv was raised against these wliicli are undeninblr discrimmntorr 
in a sense was possiblv diu to tho fact that these wen considerwl to bo 
neecssarv m tho interest of India 


Bi’cnminahon m favour of AflfionnT Interest tut not o^ain’t the Bnfi'h 
Commumtv as sneh 

tftcr all India looks at tho prohlem of coinnircial safogtiard from t«o 
Ipial standpoints One is that the British roimnercial communilv is « 

■of tl e larger IkxIv of non national interests that arc doing business j"' '* 
»t the present moment and that India proposes to exerciM' I er rig 1 

*^1' extract IS quotas! from tin* xiawlarx O* 

‘=-<rat,rv (iru.ral uf II, a Ix-.p.u »f >:"r- Art at lt>a< 

»I th>, max lu, fnuad in <1 a ^K-! Inju.lrr Pro artlon Art 


im. 


(but under special advnnlages, c.g., tlio patronage of the European owned 
•colhenes by the Eaihvays wJiich aro the largest purchaser of coal in India 
{V^dc evidence of the Indian Mining Federation before the Indian Eailwavs 
Coimnittco and their recent statement to the Worlcing Committee of the 
Indian National Congress.) 

It is needless to pile up instances of the discriminating advantages under 
■which some of the bigge.st examples of commercial enterprise have flourished 
in India and di.scrimination wliich they tliemselvos have practised towards 
Indians while doing hnsiness in this country. 


The Dcvohtiion of Political Avihority vM remove some of the existing 
Iiieqvalifics. The consequent Alarm, of the Europeans. 


Wo hope that with the attainment of self-government, many advantages 
Hint the European commoreial community enjoj* on account of the govern- 
ment being in the linnds of their kinsmen would disappear, and that we 
would be able to recover the ground lost in the matter of economic and indus- 
trial development. The Enropean commercial community seems to have been 
alarmed at this quite natural and reasonable e.xpectation of the Indians, and 
their apiirehensions to he dislodged from their entrenched position have 
promiitod them to raise the plea of too compreliensive “ safeguards ” as the 
•condition for their agreeing to the grant of self-government which means, 
that all their rights and privileges of whatever manner or description must 
be nindo info a permanent feature of Indo-British commercial relations. In 
other words. Ibo factors wliich account for the industrial and commercial 
inferiority of India would operate in perpetuity. Wc cannot agree to such a 
'postinn. On the other band it is fair to point out that even though the 
devolution of political power will lead to the removal of some of the existing 
inequalities, certain others will remain and tlicse ought to be liable to re- 
examination in India’s interest. If it is found that any of these inequalities 
•is definitely retarding the development of Indian industrial enterprise or 
-operating against India’s interest, India should then bo free to decide upon 
the necessary safeguards. 


The opinion expressed by Sir Hubert Carr that “ our commercial rights 
.-ai-e not open to negotiation ” was a frank advocacy of the views of the 
European community in the most extreme form. As a matter of fact, there 
is ample evidence to show that Indians are anxious to meet the claims of the 
European community with reason and good will. Being a commercial man 
myself, 1 recognise the importance of vested rights in commerce and industry. 
Even if it were possible to withdraw all such rights it would in many cases be 
undesirable to do so. But in that case the Britishers should evince their 
goodwill and equal fellowship with India. Unfortunately their attitude, at 
present, in commerce and industi-y, is one of aloofness and exclusion and 
this has removed all points of sjinpatlietic contact between the European 
and Indian mercantile communities. The point needs to be clearly em- 


phasi.sed that it is not England but India which requires safeguarding — 
safeguarding against the unequal competition that she has now to face from 
powerful mm-national rivals. Otherwise, India will never be able to get 
•out of the rut into which she has fallen. By safeguarding I do not mean 
■safeguarding any and every industry. I want to safeguard the ke.y industries 
•of India like iron and steel, coal and other industries that might be decided 
by the Legislature as key industries; the industries of transport— land, water 
and air— those udiich in-volve a devolution of tlie authority of the State, e.g., 
high appointments in public service including the military, those which control 
special responsibilities like credit or insurance institutions; the mineral 
resources of the country; fishing and forestry rights; public utility services 
and industries, specially infant industries, forming the subject of concessions 
and special privileges ; ‘State monopolies or monopolies exercised under StJ^ 
control This list is suggestive and may be altered, amended or added ■t.o by 
the Conference. But what I want to emphasise is that the principle of 
‘keening the interests of India always in the foreground of our public policy 
-<=hou]d Le recognised, and once this principle is recognised I have no objection 
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to a Conferonco being called at a Hter date to work out tbe implications of 
tliw policy in detail I cannot emphasise too much that a true perspecliTc 
of the irollein can be gamed onlv ba a realisation of the odiantaces ol 
common fellowship of tlio two great nations British and Indian The Hound 
Tablt Conference has provided India with a momentous orcaston and oppor- 
tunity of ineetmg tho representatnes of the British nation m whoso innato 
sense of justice she has full confidence India requires their aid and co- 
operation 1 hope that this Conference will enable us to arnie at a decision 
that will speed India along tbe path of contentment well being and 
prosperity 


ANKE\URL 13 

MtstonASOuji Fon the estabuskmest op an imeu rnoviaciAi. costsiissioN 

TOR INTER PBOMNCIAL tCONOStIC aAPECOARDB 

liy Dr ^larendra Lnic, }I I , l‘h V 

Of tho larious problems that hose been raised by tho scheme of a Federal 
Constitution for India the question of inter pros incial safeguards is very 
important So far as Bengal is concerntd, I may say that public feeling is 
undoiibtodiv in favour of providing for some sort of inter pros incial safe 
guards Rightly or wronglj, tho view is held in Bengal that unless 
her interests aro safeguarded, tho will not be adequately looked 
after bj the Federal I/cgislaturc os it will bo constitutcHl bj tho 
representatives of Provinces at widely different stages of industrial 
and commercial development 8omo of the recent measures adopted 
by the present Indian Legislature, noiabis tho Salt Import Duly Act, 
have leeti dofiiiitcly labelled as anti Bengal and tbo belief is now shared 
b} a substantial section of tho people of Bengal that unless there aro 
ade<iuato safeguards, tho interests of Bengal oro not likclv to receiro prO{Hr 
and adequate care Ihis lohef has its basis in certain tendencies m fact 
II esc mdieate, in the first place a definitely prouncia) bias exhibited bs 
certain Pros inccs in many matters, secondly, there is tho gradual dispossession 
of the Bingaleos from tho fields of trade and commerce m their own Province 
bv nonIhugaUo interests For this state of affairs, tho responsibility pri- 
marilv attaches to the Bengalees tbeinM.lv* s who for generations haio pro- 
fs rred intellectual pursuits to trade and industry But this is the very 
reason why the Bengalees ought to bo made to follow trade and commerce, 
and to that end thev should ho assLstsd by means of a vigorous public 
policv 

The probhm has Ken intensifie*! bv tho question of niddlo-cla-ss uncm- 
ployiiKnt It IS a question whiih is peculiar to Bengal and on which Bengal 
tetls very keenlv Ihe belief is now shared Ij a large section of the people 
of Ihngal that ono of tho jmnripal enuvs of this gradual deterioration of 
the economic petition of tho middle class is due to tlio passing of practicallv 
all the industiinl and commercial inters sts of the Provinco out of their hands 
sloreour the IWl mirscv of industries m tie Census Report givs^s u* tho 
f-^ure- that in the ihre** industries, jute, c«al, nital and maihinery, onlv 
If' O'*) labourers wire n turned as mm and women born in tho Province 
tlkngal) nuaiiisi 2»0 000 nun nr women bom in otlur Prosinc« In other 
wonls in these industries for tm Bengalee employees there are twenty five 
n^nll nmleo cmi lorees Ihe j osttion has scrtoinly grown womo m ibo 
int* rven n,. dnudi \s fir minor Industrie*, in them also the Ikngalco is 
!>• ing klowji f ut surcK di'j lantl 

. A «• ' r tl 1 iRrkwnnlii s af th Itcnga’ '<* in 1 1 " own Pr sn-M- i* 

me no doubt in n Hr„c nu autre to dcfisiencica for wl ich tl»e BengsW 
I mscir i, responsil] It is j ri*|»t r that tluse defects Rhoull be reeogniaed 
far the rtii. n tl nt I »i til I n ur mir vowng men to develop a n ore practical 
o on hmin an I inluvirv an! >hake s'! th*-ir in rdtnstc dcrolwn to 

ti e nt5« j ToVsit in» winch »re airsady ovsr* rowd -*1 But at t) o same tun* 
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it sliouki bo rocoguisod tbnt even if the Bengalees were to shake off their 
prejudices against industrial or coniniercial pursuits, there would still be 
great obslnoles created b.v tho powerful influx of capital and interests ex- 
ploiting the resources of the l^rovincc. Besides, it is always a question how 
tar tfie inertia of (ho Bengalee mind for conimerco and industry has not 
dseir been generated by the continued divorce of the people of this Province 
from these inleresls on account of the circumstances over which they have 
had no control. 


What is needed in those circumstances is a forward policy for Bengal. 
Pioiinoial patriolisin is not a bad thing if its aim is to promote the well- 
hoiiig of the ppojMo of the Province without anj" detriment to the national 
inferosfs. A well-contented healthy provincial life is tho sine qua non of a 
pro'^pi'ruiis fedemfion. 'J’o ihat extent it is necessary to strike at the root 
of all discontent. A forward jiolicy for Bengal is calculated to achieve that 
cud, but for that purpo.se rcsourcc.s aro necessary. 

The i\reslon .sctdeinont and (lie aclion taken thereon have left Bengal in 
ii fiorvy plight from tho finnneial point of I'iciv. The following table sum- 
maries the po.sition of Bengal as compared with other Provinces. 

Pxpoudituro per capita per annum according to Budget estimates for 
192f)-:i0:~ 


Rs. 

Bombay 8'291 

Punjab . . 5*549 

Madras . . 4*188 

Assam ... 3*920 

C, P. . . 3*792 

U. P 2*729 

Bengal 2*554 

Bihar and Orissa 1*800 


Tiio expenditure per capita on nation-building services is still more instruc- 
tive. Taking the Budget accounts of 1923-29, we find that in that year 
Bengal .spent Re. 0*58 per capita as against Rs.-1*69 in Bombay, Re. 1 in 
Madras, Rs. 1*40 in tho Punjab, Re. 0-77 in C. P., Re. 076 in Assam, 
Re. 0*G5 in the U. and Re. 0*42 in Bihar and Orissa. These figures 
shou' that Bengal has not resources enough to develop her nation-building 
fiovvices and in Ibis respect she is behind nil the major Fro\'inces of India 
with the exception of Bihar and Orissa. It is thus necessai-y that this 
deficiency of Bengal should be removed at the next financial settlement and 
adcqu'ato funds placed at her disposal to undertake all those schemes of 
development that are likely to benefit the people of the Province. As it is, 
Bengal’s total contributions to Imperial revenues are incommensurate with 
the resources which she has got under the existing scheme. That this grie- 
vance is justified is proved by the fact that Bengal’s contribution of Rs. 63 
lakhs under the Provincial Contributions Scheme was remitted from the 
very first of the operation of the Reforms. 

Apart from the benefits likely to accrue from better financial readjust- 
ments, Bengal requires certain industrial and commercial safeguards — safe- 
guards against the undue neglect of her interests by other Provinces. I 
recognise that it is not a practical proposition to attempt to lay down 
•elaborate constitutional measures for safeguarding the economic interests 
of any particular Province. Nor do I want it. What I aim at is some 
general provision for the safeguarding of the interests of a Province as 
ac'ainst undue interference or exploitation by any other Province. I therefore 
propose the setting up of a standing Inter-Provincial Commission under the 
conkitntion to investigate all causes of conflict and recommend measures 
for relief to the Federal Government. The necessity of setting up the Com- 
mission under a constitutional guarantee arises from the fact that in that 
case it will not be with the Federal Government to evade or ignore the 
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issues under pressure from anv of the pronncial interests when in conflict 
with those of am other, especnlly if the former are strong and powerful as 
compared with the latter It is not unliLelj, and is in fact conceivable, 
that the 1 ederal Legislature max happen to be dominated hj the tepto'cn- 
tntion of two or more Proiinces and may refuse to entertain the grievances 
of any particular Province jn rcipect of any legislation or any administrative 
measure It may even refuse to set up n Board of Lnquiry if it was 
optional for it to do so in tho intorisfs of those Provinces If on tlie ntler 
hand, an Inter Provincial Commission bo established under tho constitution 
on the lines of the Tariff Board or the Railway Rates Tribunal with 0x1111 
Bive powers of investigation but with ndvi«or\ functions it would haic tlio 
advantage of directing public opinion to tho existence of genuine grievances 
with tho consequent necessity of removing them together with the adiantigo 
that Its decisions ml! evoko no suspicion or resentment on the part of nn> 
Proiinco, and at the same tirao, since it will on!} hnvo advtsorj powers tho 
autlority of the Federal Legislature, or of tho Provincial Legislature as- 
tho case niaj bo, acting in their specific pinsdictions, will not bo impaired 
Tins last point is to be carcfullr borne in mind smeo many of the dicisions of 
the Commission would involve tho taking of steps which it would 1 0 competent 
for the appropriate Legislature alnno to take Otherwise, Central Responsihi 
hty or Provincial Autonomj nould bo re<luced to nullity An Inter Provincial 
Commission may ho a small body of three or four persons of acknowledged 
probity as momlwra with a Chairman enjoying tho status of a High Court 
Judge assisted if necessary bs one or more assessors Tlio Commission wiU 
report thiir recommendations to tho Federal Prime Minister or tlie Provin 
cial Chef Minister, as tho case maj be, nho svjll plaeo them before tho 
Federal Legislature or tho Prouncml I/cgislaturo for necessary action 

In order to prosido against tho presentation of any frivolous grictanco 
to tho Commission by a snap vote it mav be further laid down that tho 
resolution for tho reference of ana matter for the decision of the Commission 
must bo supported cither by an absolute mnjotity of votes in tho Legislature 
or men Ij a higher inajontj, so that it will onls bo matters on which a 
Provinco might feci kcenlj that a decision of the Commission would bo sought 
Such a proiision would thus moot efftctivch tho charge of provimial narrow- 
ness and that may b*. advanced against tho theory of inter prosincial 
safeguards 

This IS only one of the suggestions put forward and I am awnru that 
other altcrnatuo suggestions mas bo made bediration implies a Supremo 
Court, and a Coinmitteo of the Supreme Court mas with tho lielp of ns«-«ora 
decide tho cases instead of a separate Commission I realise 1 owner, and 
1 repeat tint tho best safeguard for tho inUro«ts of anr Province is the 
growth of a rtrouff and hfiftbi pubJic opjmon xeUecting upon public pohty 
Irom a broad and catholic standpoint Mj object is to bring to tho noliro 
of tho Belrgalos of tin Round Tabic Conference iho worsening plight of ll e 
people of Bengal in tho economic struggle and provide some means for rehi.f 
in to far ns that plight is di o to the oj oration of economic forces detrimental 
fn th« mleri«ts of tho Provmci' I hojK* I will get their full support for tho 
irofosal which I Inn formulated, particularlv ns it dooa not injure tho 
interests of anv Proiince in tlio future constitution of India 


ANNfALRf 14 

MtsioiUNprn pr< sri>i>o rnt rosmov or Asssu 
lly An/uf t haittlralfar Itarticah 
CowntUhuf VriLtem ard Ikt Vtntnttrt Agrtenrnt V^cumtnt 
’Them i» no cemmunal prolhm in ttaam Praclirally w« hare cn’v two 
pn'arattniiic* Hindus an 1 tie Muhamnadant Wo have no I>eprviacJ 
^****•1, and the small numl«er of the people wlo liclong to the lower 
PTC* —HI n 
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'of t !)0 TJinilu community )mvo rcry much better place in Assam than in 
any olher Trovinco in Jnrlia. They arc not untouchables; they are not 
pressed down by the hiRher castes and they have their representation in the 
LeRislntivo C'ounoil. the Local Bodies and in the Public Services. I am 
thcroforo very much pained^ to find that the minorities in this Conference, 
perhaps unwittingly, are goinp to create a dissension among ns by allotting 
JO soal.s for the so-called Depressed CIas.ses, in our future Legislative Council 
and proposing a scpaiate electorate for them. 

iS'ouliero in India the Hindus and the Jluliamraadans have ever lived 
in hotlor peace and amity. Both the'-e communities in Assam are practical 
enough to realise the principle of " giVc and take.” Of the two Ministers 
and two L.vocixtivo Councillors in Assam, three are Indians; and out of these 
thieo, two liavp always been jMuhnnimadans, altliougli the Muhammadan 
poi>iilation of Iho jirovinco would not ju.stify this. But yet nobody has ever 
heard the slightest protest against this from the major community. Neither 
the Hindus nor the liluhaniinadans in Assam object to give each other a 
httle nioio than what is justly duo. But when one pretends to hold the 
scale ot justice in one’s baud and dictate terms the matter is quite different. 
Looking from this point of view, T fail to understand why in the Minorities 
AgiconK'ni flocumcnt there .should he allotted as much as 35 seats to the 
r\ruhauimadans out of 100 in the future legislative body of Assam when their 
jiopiilation .strength docs not come up to even 32 per cent, of the aggregate, 
'j'liis is the second point on which I cannot agree with the minorities agree- 
jiicnt. 

The third point of objection is to the number of seats allotted to the 
JCuroiicnns in the Assam Legislative Council. The entire Christian popula- 
tion in j\ssam is 202,530 wbicli forms only a little over 2 per cent, of the 
population of the Province. The Europeans must have been included in 
this figure: for 1 could not find them separately shown in the Census papers 
in the India House. And yet the framers of the Minorities Agreement 
Document thought it fit to allot 10 seats to the Europeans in Assam besides 
3 to the Christians, and 1 to the Anglo-Indians. 

The document proscribes separate electorates for the present. But I am 
afraid that the large majorit.v of my people will not approve of this. Except- 
ing only one section of the Muhammadans who would like to have separate 
electorates for the first few years, the people of Assam in general are in 
favour of joint electorates. The “ Assam Muslim Association,” which enlists 
as its members a very considerable portion of the educated and influential 
jMuhainmadans in Assam and whieli i.s the only organised Muhammadan 
political body in the Province, hy a unanimous resolution, has asked me to 
place the claims of the Muhammadans not for separate electorates but for 
reservation of seats. The Association also claims weightage, if the Muham- 
madan population of the Province is reduced by the reason of the transfer 
of the district of Sylhet from Assam to Bengal for which there is an agitation 
in the country ; and the Hindu community will gladly consent to the required 
weightage in the event of such a transfer. 

Under these circumstances, I cannot accept the Minorities Agreement 
Document. The motto of Assam is joint electorates with reservation of seats 
on population basis. 

Territorial JRedistributton. 


Since the last Session of this Conference, there has been an agitation in 
Assam for- the transfer of the districts of Sylhet, Oacliar and Goalpara from 
Assam to Bengal. None can dispute the right of S.ylhet to be transrerrea 
to Bengal. The people of Sylhet are Bengalees. Their district was 
to Assam only for convenience of administration of the Province ot Assam 
at a time when Assam alone was too small for separate ^ministration. 
Since then circumstances have changed. The agitation for the 
this district has been going on for a long time. The Bengal 
Council is in favour of the transfer; and so was the 
Assam some time ago. In public meetings all over Assam ana Benga 





rtions nro being pa't'jed unanimously m favour of the transfer Sjlhet u 

0 a deficit district, its revenues cannot expand, and the rest of Assam 
has to find no le^s tlian about eight lakhs of rupees, more or less every year 
for the administration of Svlhet lor these reasons, the people of Assam 
proper do not object to the transfer of S>]hct to Bengal, proaidcd only that 
the political status of the Province is not lowered by reason of any such 
transfer — and for thi'», there is not tho slightest justification whatever, 
for Assam, without Sylhct, with her increasing population, with her hill 
areas and her vast resources, avill form not only a self supporting but a more 
prosperous and homogeneous Pro\ inco,'^ almost ns largo as Beni,al in area, 
hut of far greater potentialities I may mention here that ns far back as 
the year 1025, the Goaernment of Assam in their letter No IST't-Pol D/llth 
\ugust, stated that in the event of tho transfer of Svlhet to Bengal “ tho 
Eiaintcnaneo of the existing svstem of administration will bo ft lighter burden 
•on the reduced Province of Assam,** and that ** it would be perfectly feasible 
to maintain Assam ns a major Proa ince *’ I hope I shall not bo misunder. 
stood 1 never ask Sylhet to go away All that I mean is that if Sylhet 
wanJs to go tho demand is only just and proper, the transfer will bo of 
advantage to the Sylheties and the AssamcM* alike, and that the rest of 
Assam does not feel justified to stand in the wav 

Tho case of Cachar and Goalpara is very different from that of Sylhet 
Unlike Sylhet, in both those districts the agitation is being carried not by 
the real and permanent inhabitants, but bv some people from Bengal who 
want to take them nwaj to their own Province These people are residing 
m these areas only for business or professional purjoses, without being really 
domiciled and can have, therefore, no toico in the matter In Cachar, tho 
original and permanent inhabitants, tho only j coplc whoso roieo ought to 
count are unfortunately too inarticulate to make themselves heard N'ever* 
thi’less they do not and they cannot want to go to Bengal, for they have 
their kith and km not in Bengal but in Assam and their ossociation and 
their hiiton are connected not with Bengal but with Assam The transfer 
of Cachar, unlike that of Sylhet, will also create great Ddministrativo difTw 
<ul(ms in Assam 

The transfer of Goalpara cannot bo effected without causing very serious 
discontent both in that area and the rest of Assam and doing the greatest 
injustice to the people of both It is an integral and most indispensable 
part of Assam proper In language in religion in history in manners and 
enstoms and above nil, m flesh ond blood it is pre-eminentlv Assamese and 
has nothing common whatever with Bengal “ The Bistnct Aswciation 
-of Goalpara *’ tho only political body, composed of tho indigonotu popula- 
tion of tho district have asked mo to oppose strcniiouslv nov proposal for tho 
tranifer of their district ond to press their right and determination before 
this Conference to ho alwavs retained in Assam, where alone they can find 
proper scope for their development 

There are a few Zemindars in Goalpara whoso lands are perraanenllv 
settlral unlike nnv other lands in A*snm, except tho«e of Svlhet Thev think 
that thev have no proper representation in the Legislative Council of Assam 
^Miilrt in Bengal, where the Zemindars form a verv influential IkxIv, their 
inlertsts will bo much bettor serveil, nlthough I mav remark that the 
Zemindars of ^^vihet who have so long put up with tho same disadvantage 
have never been heard to complain on this score This demand seems rather to 
^ for »pecial rej rosentation than for the splitting np of tl e I’rovinee In 
fact excepting these few Zemindars, whose numl>er is only five or six there is 
not one single A*samc«c in Goalpara who does not oppose tl e transfer of the 
district to Bengal Vnd nnv attempt nt such a tranvfcr is bound to give rise 
to a vers strong agitation and great discontent m mv I’rovinw 

JI$1J Tntt$ 

The lull areas of Assam inhsbitesl bv various Irilies of aboncinals are In 
differvnt stages of advancement Bone are suffieientlr islneafeil and 
rtlranw! to be included in the new eonstitntion of the rrovinee whiV* 
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-of the Hinilu connminitj’ have very much better place in Assam than in 
■any other Province in India. They are not untouchables; they are not 
pressed down by the liishor castes and they liavo their representation in the 
Lcftislativo Council, the Local Bodies and in the Public Services. I am 
thcroforo very much pnincd_ to find that the minorities in this Conference, 
perhaps unwittin;:;ly, are i^oing to create a dissension among us by allotting 
13 seats for the so-called Depressed Classes, in our future Legislative Council 
and proposing a sepai'ate electorate for them. 

Nowhere in India the Hindus and the Muhammadans have ever lived 
in better peace and amity. Both those communities in Assam are practical 
enough to^ realise the principle^ of “give and take.” Of the two Ministers 
and two Executive Councillors in Ass.am, three are Indians; and out of these 
(liroo, fwo have always been Mnliannnadans. although the Muhammadan 
population of the province would not justify this. But yet nobody has ever 
lieard iho slightest protosi ng.ainst this from the mitjor community. Neither 
the Hindu.s nor the Muhammadans in Assam object to give each other a 
litth' more than what is jusily due. But when one pretends to hold the 
scale of justice in one's liand and dictate terms the matter is quite different. 
Looking from this point of view, I fail to understand why in the Minorities 
Agieemont Document there should he .allotted as much ns 35 seats to the 
l\fiihannnadnns out of 100 in the future legislative body of Assam when their 
jiofuilatiou .strongtii docs not come up to oven 32 per cent, of the aggregate. 
I’lns i.s the second point on which I cannot agree with the minorities agree- 
niont. 

The third point of ohjoction is to the number of scats allotted to the 
Europeans in the Assam Legislative Council. The entire Christian popula- 
tion in A.ssam is 202.580 wliich form.s only a little over 2 per cent, of the 
pojiulation of the Province. The Europeans must liave been included in 
tliis figure: for I could not find tliom separately shown in the Census papers 
in the India IIouso. And yet the framers of the Minorities Agreement 
Document thought it fit to allot 10 .seats to the Europeans in Assam besides 
3 to the Christians, and 1 to the Anglo-Indians. 

The document prescribes separate electorates for the present. But I am 
afraid that the large majority of my people will not approve of this. Except- 
ing only one section of the Muhammadans who would like to have separate 
electorates for tlio first few years, the people of Assam in general are _ in 
favour of joint electorates. The " Assam Muslim Association,” which enlists 
as its members a very considerable portion of the educated and influential 
Aluhammadans in Assam and which is the only organised Muhammadan 
political body in the Province, by a unanimous resolution, has asked me to 
place the claims of the Muhammadans not for separate electorates hut for 
reservation of seats. The Association also claims weiglitage, if the Muham- 
madan population of the Province is reduced by the reason of the transfer 
of tho district of Sylhot from Assam to Bengal for which there is an agitation 
in the country ; and the Hindu community will gladly consent to the required 
weiglitage in the event of such a transfer. 

Under these circumstances, I cannot accept the Minorities _ AgreemeiU/ 
Document. The motto of Assam is joint electorates with reservation of seats 
on popukation basis. 

Territorial Hedistrihution. 


Since the last Session of this Conference, there has been an agitation in 
Assam for the transfer of the districts of Sylhet, Cachar and Uoalpara rrom 
Assam to Bengal. None can dispute the right of Sylhet to he transferre 
to Bengal. The people of Sylhet are Bengalees. Their district was 3®^® 
to Assam only for convenience of administration of the Province or a®?® 
at a time when Assam alone was too small for separate i 

Since then circumstances have changed. The agitation for the transre 
this district has been going on for a long time. Tte of 

Council is in favour of the transfer; and so was the -„goPj. 

Assam some time ago. In public meetings all over Assam and Benga 



r{ions arc beinR pa«;'C(l unanimonsl; in faronr of the transfer Sjlhet u 
^al'O a deficit distnct, its revenues cannot expand, and tbo rest of Assam 
has to find no less than about eight lakhs of rupees, more or less, crery year 
for the administration of Srlhet For these reasons, the people of Assam 
proper do not object to the transfer of Sylbet to IJonRal, provided only that 
the political status of the Province ts not lowered by reason of any such 
transfer — and for this, there is not tho slightest justification whatever, 
for Assam, without Sylhet, with her increasing population, with her hill 
areas and her vast re«ourccs, will form not only a self supporting but a more 
prosperous and homogeneoiK Province, almost os largo as Bengal in area, 
but of far greater potentialities I may mention here that as far back ns 
the year 1025, the Government of Assam in their letter No 1573-Pol D/llth 
August, stated that in the event of tho transfer of Svlhet to Bengal, “ tho 
Biamtenance of the existing svstem of administration will bo a lighter burden 
■on the reduced Province of Assam,” and that ” it would be perfectly feasible 
to maintain Assam as a major Province ” I hope I shall not bo mtsunder- 
stooil I never ask Sylhet to go away All that I mean is that if Sylhet 
wants to go, the demand is onlv just and proper, the transfer will bo of 
advantage to the Sylheties and the Assamese alike, and that the rest of 
As«am docs not feel justified to stand in the way 

The caMJ of Cachar and Goalpara is very dificrent from t\iat of Sylhet 
Unlike Sylhet, in both those districts the agitation is being carried not by 
the real and permanent inhabitants, but by some people from Bengal who 
want to take them away to thoir own Province These people are residing 
in these areas only for business or professional purposes, without being really 
domiciled, and can have, therefore, no voice in tho matter In Cachnr, tho 
original and permanent inhabitants, tho only people whose voice ought to 
count, arc unfortunately too inarticulato to make themselves heard Never, 
tholes? they do not and they cannot want to go to Bengal, for they have 
their kith and kin not in Bengal but in Assam, and their association and 
tlicir history arc connected not with Bengal but with Assam Tho transfer 
of Cnehar, tinliko that of Sylhet, will also create great odministratiro dilE 
cuUics in Assam 

Tho transfer of Goalpnra cannot be effected without causing very scrioas 
discontent, both in that area and tho rest of Assam and doing tlie greatest 
injustieo to the people of both It is an integral and most indispensable 
part of Axsam proper In language in religion in history in manners and 
customs and above all, m flesh and blood it is prtsemincntly A«saroeso and 
has nothing common whatever with Bengal '* Tbo District Association 
.of Goalpara ” tho only political body, composed of tho indigenons popnla- 
tmn of the distnct, have asked me to oppose strcnuouslv any proposal for tho 
transfer of their district and to press their right and determination before 
this Conference to bo alwavs retained in Assam, where alone they can find 
proper scope for their development 

There are n few 7einindars in Goalpam wbovo lands are permanently 
retfhd nnliko anv other lands in Awam except those of Sylhet Thev think 
that thev have no proper representation in tho Legislative Council of Assam 
\Muln m Bengal, where the 7cmindors form a very influential body, their 
interests will be much bettor served, although I may remark that the 
Zemindars of ^vlhct who have so long put up with the same disadvantage, 
have never been heard to complain on this score This demand seems rather to 
'lie for special rtpresenlatinn than for the splitting up of the Province In 
fact excepting the«e few Zemindars, whose number is onlv five or six there ts 
net one single A8v»me<o in Goalpara who does not oppose the transfer of tho 
-<iu*nct to Bengal Vnd nnv attempt at such a transfer is bound to give ri«« 
ta a venr strong agitation and great discontent in mv Province 

JTi» Tractt 

The hill areas of A‘sam inhalitei! hr rations tribes of aboriginals are in 
di erent stages of advancement Some are sufficientlv Vacated and 
.alrsnced to be fnelnded in tbo new constitution of the Pronucc, whil- 

n 2 
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in. the case of others it is too premature to- tKinli of it. The people of the- 
plains urge that no part of the hill areas- should’ he separated from the- 
Province for u'hich there are historical, economical, linguistic, racial and' 
other u-eighty reasons. The Government of Assam, therefore, propose to- 
include the advanced portions of these areas in the ne^v constitution and: 
leave the backward portions, :_the I^aga and the Eushai Hills, to be- 
administered by the Governor under tlie control of the Governor-General. 
In their letter of July, 1931, to the Government of India, the Assam Govern- 
ment rightly observed — “ the solution" must' of course provide not only for’ 
the protection of the plains from molestation, but, on the one hand for a 
guarantee to the jmople of Assam' of their legitimate claim on the natural 
resources and freedom of trade, and on the other, for due regard to the 
interests oi the aboriginal iniiabitant’s. . . . The Province of Assam should ' 
still be able to have its share in sucli mineral -ivealth as may be discovered in 
the hills.” I beg to support this proposal of the Government of Assam and 
to share these views. But I beg" to’ add that an earnest attempt should be- 
made to befit these back-ji-ard tracts for full representative Government and ' 
they should he included in tile Constitution of Assam as soon as they are 
folerablj- advanced. I also add. fliaf in the meantime “ the interest of the- 
aboriginal inhabitants ” and “ the legitimate claims ” of the people of Assam 
on the ” resources ” and the ‘‘"mineral wealth ” of these hills should be- 
scrupulously guarded. 


Ccniral Government and' Provincial Autonomy.- 

The people of Assam are unanimous in their demand for re.sponsibility in' 
the Central Go^'ernnient, and for full autonomy for their Province. They" 
are of opinion that it is idle to speak about tlie freedom of India, so long 
as the Government of India is not responsible to the cliosen representatives - 
of the people. As for provincial autonomy, no other Province has a better 
claim to it than Assam. "We were an independent people not very long ago. 
There are no communal troubles in Assam. The relations between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans Lave nowhere been more satisfactory. In- 
social matters, we are much ahead of many of tlie advanced Provinces in 
India. In education. Assam is one of the foremost Provinces in British" 
India. And lastly the Reforms of 1919 have nowhere been more successfully 
worked than in Assam. I therefore beg to submit' that" nothing less than a' 
first class autonomoxis government will satisfy the people of my Province. 


Committees and Commissions. 

Lastly, I beg to ask that the Boundary, tlie Franchise and the other' 
Committees or Commissions that may hereafter b'e appointed ' may contain a- 
full representation of the Province of Assam. 

November 16th, 1931. 


ANNEXHRE Ifi. 

Memobanbum: on the coaiarnNAi. pbobeem in Bengal. 

By Mr. J. N. Basu. 

The Hindus constitute nearly 44 per cent, of the population of Bengal 
In addition, 2 per- cent, of the population (including a small fractmn of sucn • 
proportion consisting - of Anglo-Indians, whose Home is in India, ana or 
Europeans ont permanently , settled in India)" consist of Jains, Buddhists, 
and people of primitive faiths who are closely; akin to Hindus,- and are noivr 
placed on a common electoral roll with the Hindus-. 
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4part from widespread education amongst tho Hindus and the rery 
.important position ther have occupied for centuries in the organisation of 
credit both for internal and external business and trade, in tho conduct of 
-such trade and in the distribution of commodities, m the organisation ond 
tnamgement, with a few exceptions, of nearlj all non stale institutions for 
education and other ob;ects of public welfiro {of wjjich tbero is a reiy large 
nnmber, far exceeding the number of State Institutions), tho importanco 
of the Hindus in Bengal wiis recognised when tho Lucknon Communal Pact 
was arrived at in 1917, after protracted discussions bv accredited represen- 
tatncs, both Hindu and Muslim, of the most important organisations m 
India political and communal The Luckpow Pact, hv willing a.isent of 
both commuiiitios allowed to tho Hindu Communitj of Bengal GO per cent 
of tho elected seats in the Provincial Legislature 

The Governments of England and India adjusted the Communal question 
under tho Gos eminent of India Act, 1919, on the basis of the Lucknow 
.Pact 

Tbo conditions of life in Bengal do not require a further accentuation of 
tho commiinil cka\age lu tho electorates and m the Legislatures as a change 
tn that directum is Iil cly to affect seriously uhateicr progressive tendencies 
there nro in the administration in matters of general welfare and m the 
conduct of trade, internal and cxtcinal 

Tho entire Hindu community of Bengal is convinced that there is no 
justification for tho establishment jn Bengal of communal electorates and of 
reservation of seats for a majority community Such a system is not only 
unjust to the minorities, but expericnco shows that it is uncalled for. 
Amongst the \anous considerations which mako re«crrntion of seats and 
separate commiuinl electorates for a majority eommuniti undesirable, atten- 
ition IS invited to the following points — 

1 In Bengal, local bo<lics consist mostlv of eleefed members There 
are no communal electorates or reservation of sc its in any of tho very 
largo number of local bodies in Bengal, except tho Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta lu localities where the land-owing classes, tho 
traders, and money lenders arc mostlv Hindus and the electors are 
mostly Muslims recent elections bnic shown that the majority of 
elected representatives on local bodies has consisted of Muslims 

2 Tho dnision of the electorates info separnto compartments accord- 
ing to creeds with the right to each compartment to ':cnrl communal 
ropro«ontalives has led lo the formation in tho Lcgislaturo of Bengal 
of communal parties, and not of parties constituted on tho basis of 
policies of general public welfare This Ins seriously impeded tho 
progress of the Proiinco since tbo establishment of communal eeleo- 
torates ond communal rcpro'cntation The 4Iinisters in the Depart- 
ments, in which tho responsibility rests with tho Legislature, nro 
attached to communal groups Jlcosurcs emanating from ilinistcra, 
belonging to communal parties, have been received with suspicion and 
halt been op|)o«td on account of distrust generated bv tho present 
grouping of parties duo lo separate communal electorates sending 
communal representatives 

3 B\ a majority community being limited to sending to a Ix*gislaturo 
its separnto representatives, tho rninoritics, however important they 

" may Iw, are dei»rned of tho privilege of requiring such ri pre«entativ« 
to consider and support the minority point of view. It is almost an 
incitoncnt to religious stnfo when ft candidate for election to the 
Ix'gislatures has lo base Ills appeal to the voters not on a policy of 
general welfare, but on a policy of communal exclusiveness and 
aggrandisement A ss-sfem of communal electorates deprives the 
country of some of the best workers who naturallv object to basing 
Iheir political action on diffcrenctH in the personal religious faith of 
‘individoali and communities It shonld be remembered that the Statn 
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in India has nothing to do with the religion of Church, either of the- 
Hindus or the Muslims. 

4. It should also be borne in mind that the basis upon which the- 
British connection with India was founded and worked until recently, 
has been the professed policy of the open door without distinction of 
class or creed as regards political authority or State preferment. After' 
a century and a half of Britain’s connection, no occasion has arisen- 
for disturbance of those foundations and of regulating political status- 
in India according to differences in religious beliefs. 

5. While all progressive elements in Indian life, encouraged by the • 
impulse of British culture, have been striving with considerable success • 
to shatter the rmdesirable distinctions of caste, a serious attempt is 
being made to introduce a new caste system amongst the people of 
Indhv in the region of politics, leading to mutual untouchability in 
political life and proimganda. The adoption of this policj' will undo- 
the great work tliat has been accomplished in India largely with the- 
help of British administrators and teachers. 

6. As pointed out by the Sikh Delegates, the investment of a majo- 
ritj' communitj' with the power to have a reserved majority in the • 
legislature elected by a separate communal electorate, amounts to a< 
perpetual domination b}' that community over the minorities, however 
important and capable they may be. The separatist schemes urged' 
before the Committees of the Conference take no note of possible 
fluctuations in numerical proportions. 

7. In Bengal, there has been greater amity between the Hindu andu 
Muslim communities than elsewhere in India. There was no general 
demand or agitation on the part of Muslims in Bengal for separate- 
c'omraunal electorates prior to the division of the electorates in 1909. 
Wlien political parties were so divided, the protagonists of that policy 
stated that the need for it would disappear in a few years. The resulti 
has been different. If special privileges are once conceded- to a com-- 
muuity, it is futile to expect that community to surrender- those privi- 
leges of its own free will. The basis of the constitution should, there- 
fore, be even for all. While political doctrines and the rules of logic- 
may be disregarded in framing constitutions-, the rules of even-handed ' 
justice should be adhered to. 

8. There is no problem of the Depressed- Classes in- Bengal in the • 
same sense as the problem presents itselb in Madras and in parts of 
the Bombay Presidency. Many classes- that have never been, and 
many classes that are not at the' present* moment, untouchable are now? 
putting forward a claim to be classed as “ depressed ” in order to 
obtain special political privileges. The fact that untouchability has 
broken up, never to come back again, will appear from the circums- 
tances that amongst those who now choose to call themselves untouch- 
ables there are judges, legislators, professional men, and men in. the- 
Public Services, 

In framing constitutions, it is easy to be misled by unreal diffi- 
culties. But if below the froth, the everyday life of the people is 
carefully looked into, these difficulties will disappear from view, and ' 
the problems facing the Conference will be found easy of solutioif. 
There is no need for dividing the Hindus into “ touchables ” and' 

“ untouchables.” 

9. The reservation of seats for the majority communitj' and for 
certain minorities other than Hindus, and the allocation of the remain- 
ing seats in Bengal to the Hindu community will lead to a grave ■ 
political injustice, for the Hindus of Bengal will then not only lose - 
the weightage which they now have, but will receive a far smaller^ 
iroportion of seats than they should have by reason of their numdetr 
and importance. 
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A^^E\URE 1C 

JlEMontsntsr ov the 3ll^orITl£lj otCitiON 
i/y Sir I‘rulihashon} ar 1‘atlani 

TLtfo Is u sense in A\hich tlio question of safegu-tnls for minorities under 
tl w proposed ne« constitution }ias attiactcd an cscessnc aiiount of itten 
tion 1 sr too much Ins been heard of differences on details of minor 
import wicc, and too little of the broad general principles uhich niu«c bo 
applied if thcro is to bo nnj satisfnctorj solution of tins perplexing prob’em 
licnw, I feel called iii>on as a member of tho Round lablo Confertneo to 
indicate tho principles ivhicli, jn raj view, may be folloaed with nd'antage 
m reaching conclusions on tho subjcKit 

A primarj Consideration is that liumanitj is abo\o natiunalitr and 
nationality nboio cominunitj A nation must make a national sacntico if 
it IS needed in tho interest of Iminamtv That is the principle on wlii-'b 
tho Ivcague of Nations is founded 

Similarly, n ronimunity must make a communal sacrifice if this is asked 
in a reasonable spirit in tbo larger interest of a country t divided nation 
IS no nation, just ns a di\id<.d community is no commiinitj If India claims 
to be a nation suited to rule her own destiny she mil ha\o first to ciolio 
her natioiilinod No section among us disputes the broad conclusion that 
our scicral communities v ill havo to merge thcmselTcs into the Indian nation 
Tlo fact is that all Indians — Hindus, Muhammidans biklis, etc — must bo 
Indians first and communahsts afterwards Politically, we must bo only 
one Indian communitv Socially, wo moy have our separate clubs, reli- 
giously, we may haio our distinct faiths culturally we may still hold on to 
our time worn ideas Dut in the conditions of to^ay wo must breathe tho 
air that is all about us India is not going to base an ntmosplicro all her 
own in disregard of tho democratic atmosphero of our time Tho^o who wish 
to li\u as human beings uncuslaved by others, will liavo to keep pace with 
tho progress of the human mind There is no place to-day for tho rcalls 
con«cnati>o Hrahmin, equally, no Mussulman can retain the idea that nil 
are Kafirs who do not follow the teaching of tho Kuran Tlie most orthodox 
upholders of tlioir faith have to recognize that their different dtitios aro 
only difftrent names for tho one Creator that Imldm under different 
colours of skm and myriad names we aro all human beings 

In this spirit nil sections of India will haso to work together if they arc* 
to taste tho fruits of indLpcudencc To be independent one has first to 
Bcknowlodgo tho mdcptiidcnco of others Tho man who would crontrol others 
is onlv forging Ktters for hiiiiself It must bo rcniembtred that a com- 
niunits tint to gtt ihr WlUr of other communities soon romes to 

bo divided into sub-coniiminities, for at the root of nil romrnunal slnfo 
IS nlfinterp't, and that spirit will spread fnm the community to tho 
individuals composing it ‘VMnlo self interest divides the spirit of renuncia- 
tion unites Those who gue up share TIkjso that kiep and inonopolisy 
create opposition, a fight ensues which results in loss to loth sides 

Wio thin should itiakt tho first move towards rceouciliation? Ibo 
present day j>ersirtoil idea is that tie Wtak rIiouM go b< ,,ging to tho 
strong That is not the was to peace A tyrant griidginglv or unsroidabh 
l^'stowesl ne\sr ixxoncil s it only I ares n war to !>c n membertn! nnd 
res*nf«d lor n true rceoneihation lie strong should of tleir own accord 
pn |vnse gtnernus t<rriis to the Manlier partv \ saerifts so nado m securing 
frieniship which is dear is no sacrifev in laalils Human <r*nradeshii> is 
a I >riu>«sinn whuh thoull Ik* prirol higler than an*' tern, oral Mcnfcca 
task in s.runng it Tlie Hindus, thiretore, Itin" *bo rrajority party, 
must fr*! make nj proarhes to tie Mill ainmadans To-dav tho Hindus aro 
potitirallv dirilptl into inativ *ub-cor*innmtn s It was rot so until reeeat 
jears Hi, Mujlurs riih*«l « uf country for *<0 years nilhout comnunalirn? 
as IS sbiwn bv tie fart that over 70 i-ef cent of the population u Hiaic,* 
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To-day, the obtainment of control of affairs by a community arises from 
the expectation of pushing forward communal interests, with the result that 
the subcastes wish to share the spoil. In trying to share by communal 
division they injure the commonwealth. Only an interest that can be 
obtained by common effort can be shared in common. In the endeavour to 
divide it into different portions we may lose its realisation as a whole. 

A majority community should therefore first be united amongst them- 
selves and tlien offer to the other communities a substantial share in the 
nationhood of India. A nation has its responsibilities as well as its rights. 
Rights are privileges; responsibilities are the price paid for them. The 
responsibilities and rights should counter-balance. The Mussulmans should 
Jiave a fair share of both. Let them make their claim and then examine 
where the demands are exorbitant and where fair. Give them what 'is 
iair — or even a little more than what is fair, and resist the unfair. The 
price of peace has to be given. The majority can always afford to be 
generous. A sense of gratitude is a better bond than the reception of 
•concrete benefits. 

Politics is a vague science, but it is a vast one. It pertains to every 
activitj' of human existence. Domestic affairs are domestic politics, aU 
economic questions are a part of political economy. Everything that is 
indeterminate connected with human affairs is politics. Therefore, the main 
function of organised society, which is the consummation of the happy 
living together of mankind, is given the name of “ politics.” The govern- 
ment of peoples is not an easy task, for people are a conglomeration of 
temperaments, and to devise a .system of rule that will satisfy every member 
of the society is an impossible task. For a nation or a community to live 
fairly well together, they will have to achieve a common mentality. For a 
country to be successful in self-rule, a common political mentality higher 
tlian any individual mentality must develop. The collective mentality, if 
formed on the appreciation of the common good of the people as' a whole', 
lakes for a state of peace. This results in acquiescence in the formation 
f a constitution by which every individual in the higher interest of all will 
adapt his outlook to the common mind of the populace. India, to have a 
peaceful existence, freed from subordination to an alien power, will have 
to develop such a common political mentality. This pre-supposes a common 
alacrity for sacrifice. If, therefore, the communal differences are to bo 
adjusted, all parties must be prepai'ed to make reasonable sacrifices. Let 
us now examine what those sacrifices should be. 

The most difficult problem is that of Hindu-Muslim relations. A good 
code of law and order, a constitution that will work witliout friction, the 
necessary measures of defence, freedom of individual vocation, non-inter- 
ference with religious conscience — these and such other matters that are 
indisputably for the general welfare together, can be well provided for 
v,-ithout the Hindu or Muslim having to make any real self-sacrifice. 

If for nothing else, simply for the purpose of removing the fear, whether 
rightly or wrongly entertained, from the minds of the minority community, 
the majority community will have to accept some such solution. 

Having proposed a constitution on these lines, we must consider in more 
detail in what special measure minority communities may desire to be 
specially protected from dominance by a majority community. 

(a) The Law Courts to do equal justice to all, irrespective of com- 
munity. Law is no respecter of persons. 

tb) The army to defend the country. 

(c) Each man to be free to follow what calling or profession he 
desires. 

(d) Every man to be free to worship according to his conscience. 

(c) Taxes to apply to all communities without discrimination. 

(/) Medical relief and educational facilities to be open to all citizens. 
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(<7) lu'iual Opportunities of public semco and state benefit to be 
guaranteed * 

(A) Social customs and the respcctiTo culture of communities not 
to bo interfered irith b} other communities 


These and such other principles aro at the root of all democratic constitu. 
tions But It 13 one thing to lay down principles and quite another for 
them to bo worked up to in practice Democracy is majority rule 
Democracy decides bj majority \otes and, therefore, decisions may disregard 
eren accepted principles It is necessary, therefore, that fair treatment 
«hould be ensured to minorities on lines 1 now suggest 


(I) In an> Bill bearing on a matter of religion or custom, a com- 
munity bs u tuo-thirds majority may claitR and obtain exemption 
from tho application of tho Bill \Nhca such minority community 
exercises tho right it should not hare tho power to continue to take 
part in discussion of, or \otc on, tho measure 

(J) Tho Jliihammadnn community will haro reserved for them one- 
third of tho scats in tho Central Legislature 

(3) The elections will bo bv joint doctorate This will promote better 
koowicdgo and appreciation of each other by the two communities 

(4) The proMsion of reserved seats should not be laid down in tho 
constitution hut should be agreed to between tho two communities 
by was of a convention Tho Hindus should bind thcmsolvcs to seo 
that tho result of the llfuhammadan elections bear out tho agreed 
proportion If tho required number of Muhammadans nro not 
returned tho Hindus with tho least rotes will make room for tho 
ituliammadans to tho extent of their agreed number binder this 
arrangement the majority community will nwako to tho necessity of 
meeting their Muhammadan brethern in a spirit of compromise 
I ailing an automatic adjustment of tho elections in tho right propor- 
tion prosision bliould be made for a stipulation to tho same effect 
to l>o added to tlie constitution after on interval of fno jears from 
its inauguration This is tho effeetis© wav to turn the two communities 
into a democratic frame of mind Tho responsibilitj placed on tho 
Hindus bv this scheme is great Tho Sluhamroadans aro onlv asked 
to trust tho majority pnrtv Tho majority party on tho other hand 
will be on its trial as to tho sincerity of its intentions m this regard 
ft it fails to keep its engagement n cxmstitntional provision in favour 
of the Muhammadans should bo made 


('») This reservations of scats for tho 'Muhammadans need not 
preclude them from standing for other seats, and ercntuallv if tho 
iliiidus accept the right kind of Muhammadan patriots, it is possible 
to hope that reservation of communal scats mav disajipinr entirely. 
\t the same time, it would bo well if tho Muhammadans can be 
popuiadixl to allow facibncx for tho election of some non Sluham- 
imdans for Aliihamniadnn rcsinsd scats .\ffcr nil tht Muhammadan 
IS not clectc 1 h rauve be is a Muslim but because of his advocacy of 
flic Mull imniatlan interest The same principle would npplv to a 
^tuliammadaii standing for n non Muhammadan yjat, or to n Ifinda 
standing for a Mudim scat Tlic gnat object in view i>t to bring the 
two rommumtuH wi ilo«* together politically that out of Ihw contact 
tlKu mas an c a iiiutual trust which may bring about a common 
Indmii naiionalifs free from all religious or communal aloofness 


«) Tlo I.ntl.c «rr,r<, -ill ej It mcnl ronipctitivT TjaminHion, 
should f^' intrwiucfal for csrrv branch of service, using tl at term m a 
wile seny' to include civil scrrices, subordinate departmental services 
numc.pal and l«a boartl appointments, cnginecrmg nwlical 
nthtarv semw .All tsmmtinitics must compe»« for them wd tho 
posts will go bv the number of laarkt 
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(7) It must be admitted, however, that a baclnrard community with' 
limited resources for the education of its members cannot compete on- 
equal terms with communities possessing ampler resources and better 
equipped by the fact of their past constant use of educational and- 
other developing facilities. Backward communities must, therefore 
be provided with wider and more special facilities for education! 
This can be done by larger grants to their schools where they are at 
any disadvantage, stipends for higher education, scholarships for 
special brandies of education such as medical, electrical, and 
engineering courses, etc. 

(8) Yet in spite of the facilities mentioned in (7) above, the back- 
ivard community candidates nia 5 ’' fail to enter the service in proportion- 
to their number in the population and naturally they would prefer 
to have some special provision made at least for the first few years. 
It may, therefore, be provided that a certain jicrcentage in the service 
be fi.ved for the minoritj' community. But to deserve appointment 
the candidate must have passed the competitive examination required- 
for that service, although he may not have obtained sufficiently high 
marks to bring him amongst the successful candidates. For example, 
suppose there are twenty vacancies in a department, and the percent- 
age ii.xed for the minority community is one-third (vis, 6) and that 
amongst the first twenty of highest marks there are only three- 
Muhammadans. The remaining three should then be taken from- 
Muhammadan candidates next below the successful candidates. It- 
should at the same time be provided in the interest of effi- 
ciency, that no candidate who has failed to secure at least one- 
third of the total number of marks or such other total as may 
be fixed by a Public Service Commission should be considered 
fit for appointment. Thus will be ensured (1) a proper representation- 
in the srevice of the minority community and (2) efficiency of the- 
service. On the latter depends the good government of the country 
and surely the interests of the country as a whole must have prece- 
dence over the interest of any individual community. 

All outstanding needs of a community can thus be met by special 
concessions; but so far as possible, these concessions should be temporary. 

I do not mean thereby that the community for whom these concessions are 
made is to be deprived of them at the end of a fixed period, but that 
methods should be devised to raise the community within a fixed period to- 
come up to the standard of equipment and efficiency of the majority com- 
munity. The process should be that of levelling up the backward, not of 
levelling down the advanced, communities. 

It sho-uld be clearly undertsood that a caste or sub-section is not taken 
in anything I have written as a community. The Hindu community, for 
example, comprises many castes — ^Brahmins, Banias, non-Brahmins, 
Untouchables, etc. Castes and sub-sections are the bane of India. Most 
English writers have denounced the caste system and yet curiously enough, 
tb.e Simon Commission wished in effect, by the method of separate electorates, 
to perpetuate politically in the constitution the caste system! The facts, no- 
doubt, have to be faced but the measures devised for that purpose should be 
such as to mould facts into harmony and not to perpetuate objectionable 
features, thereby aggravating difficulties in the way of welding^ together 
an undivided nation, which alone can make for successful demoerntio gorera- 
ment. By all means provide for the partially developed communities, but 
let the provision be such as will raise them to the stature of grown-up com- 
munities, and not such as would keep them for ever in the position of 
mere pupilage. 

Neither do religions always make communities. The Hindu conglomera- 
tion is all-embracing. The Vaishnavites, Sliaivites, the Shaktas, the Jains 
have varied religious conceptions, but are all classed as Hindus. The poli- 
tical mentality of the Hindu of these and other sub-sections is identical- 
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Those elements m tbcir own interest and in the greater interest of the- 
country, would do well to combine to make one all-embracing Hindu com- 
munity for national purposes 

* Tho Muslims are a distinct people Their religion, culture, customs, 
temperament, outlook on Iifo, and outlook on «clf and others is different 
from that of tho Hindu Thus the Hindu and his national brother, tho 
Mussulman, are distinct communities It foUous that they will haio to 
make reciprocal concessions to come together for national ends I liaie 
made in this paper suggestions for Buch a rapprochement Any constructive 
criticism of this scheme and alternatMe suggestions on these lines vrill bo 
welcome, for my aim is to find a nay of accommodation and peace, in 
pursuit of the great ideal of tho eventual uniGcatioii of tho Indian people 
Tho foregoing proposals apply to the Central Government Constitution 
Tlio following are my suggestions for meeting the claims of minorities in 
respect to tho Piovincts — 

(a) Itcscrvcd scats m proportion to population 

(b) Compctitno examinations for seniccs with provisions similar 
to those in tho Central Qov eminent 

(e) llcprcscntation in services in proportion to population. 

(<i) A majority community cannot reasonably claim reserved scats, 
for it has the means of securing at least its reijuisito number 
(e) Tho fight betivccn tho sub cororaumties of tho mam community 
IS not a national fight and should not ho provided for in tho 
constitution 


As tho Hindu religion is one and yet the castes are many, so is tho 
BIiihammadAn religion ono and yet there are many tribes among tho 
Muslims— hbios, Sunnis, Borahs, Patlmns, Memons, Khojas, etc It is 
concoivahlc that these several denominations may, on tho analogy of tho 
Hindus separatists of recent growth, ask for separate electorates It 
behoves tho Hindus to wipe out tho exclusive attitude of caste and it equally 
behoves tho Sluharamadans to ask only for temporary concessions which 
should automatically disappear with tho growth of true nationality. 

Tho religious distinctions will remain, a certain individuality in culture 
and customs will pcniist, and differences of ternperaraont will continao. 
Yet there is no reason why iho two great communities of India should not 
bring a common purpose to the affairs of tho country as a whole India 
cannot stand outside tho world of to-day, for good or evil tho world is m 
tlip gnji «i democracy, end India cannot bo on exception It may be that 
dictatorship will follow as it has und».r various disguiiics m some countries 
of tho West But our present toncern is with lha world at largo on the 
common plntform of democratic principle 


Tho Muhammadans think that they have n good opportunitr for a bar'*ain 
The Hindus must make a fair compromise if thiy aro to' attain a ^m- 
radcship which may promote Iho iiltimato object of the combined nationality 
that alone can imko for letf goremment If tho cornproBisc is really 
mimical to such a dunce it would bo better to refuse to coiao to terms and 
•uflir the <ons«-quenns of rupture, for that might induce the Mulammadans 
to renhio, at a later stage at least, tho disadvantage of a divided ho-’w* 
After all iluhammadnns nlwnvs till us that they share the lijrda deTir^ 
lor a K.U governed India 


lliirculliM or. to V met, fonfroiitcJ, and oierroa:. TheT itonH rntr 

^vrth for a temporary or iroiuntary advantage ©no rear 

It .s Utter to wait and lope t! an to surrenW a ?riL nV w 

dmilllul WiK-lit Ilo C-Itl.cn npo (niitt .ait« tor tlS ° 


Aerrcitrr pf^, JPJI 
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ANKEXUEE 17. 


.MRM0nAN»03r o.v jfBADs OP DrsctiesiON-, Nos. T, yi, VII, 

Ey Sir PraVhaghanhar Paiiani. . ' I'f; 

HllAB V. ; ' 


Tur 3nxi«mY and m REtAwojfa vritn tm ttoraiiATOBE. ' 

{\) Pwccctiini) on the bam (see paragraph $ of this mb-CmmtUce^l^ 
Second mpori), ihni KzccxUivc power and authority will vest iu the browui 
rcprFsmted by the Govemor-Oeneral, how are the Gouemor-Cfcncral's ' 
hlinisicrs fa he appointedf Is there ncecsfarily to be a Prime Minuter, aiid '^ 
if so, IS the selection and appointment of the other Ministers to he made 
mmriabty, and as a eonstUutionnl necessity, through him? 

Tho E.tocutivo Power nnd niitliorifcy will vest in the Crown roprcsentedl 
by the Govornor-Cpncrnl. There will bo a jMinistry to ndviso the Governor- 
Gencrnl, bended by the Prime Afinistcr, through whom other Ministers 
will bo nppointetl by the Govcrnor-Gonornl ns a constitutional necessity. 

(ii) What is to be the number of the Federal Ministers, or if no number 
is to be prescribed by the constitution, by what authority is the number in 
praeticc to be determined and modified? 


Orthnnrily, tbere should bo no number of tho Federal Ministry prescribed 
by tbo lonstitution ; but ns wo aro now starting with a new constitution, it 
would bo well to lay dovrn tho number as necessitated by tho convenient- 
grouping of subjwts within tho orbit of Fedornl functions. The list of , 
subjects provisionally drawn up last yc.ar would suggest the jfollowing . 
.portfolios: — . 

tl) Array and Foreign . Relations. r . 

(2) Finance. 

t3) Commerce and Industry (including Ommunications). , , 

(4) Law (including Legislative Department). - ' 

^5) General Departments. 

The number of Federal Slinistcrs may be modified in tho light of future -J 
needs, and tbo authority for additions and alterations will ordinarily be the 
Ministry, guided as it should be by the Legislature that will have to sanc- 
tion the cost of the same. ' v 


(iii) Is provision to be made for the representation in the Council: of V 
Ministers of : — ' ,v 


(a) the States and British India respectively, andlor 

(b) of different classes, communities or interests; if so, of wJht 
classes, communities or interests? 


The constitution should make no provision of a distinguishing character, y'J 
for the purpose of inclusion in tho Federal Ministry, of the representatives, 
of particular interests — the States, British India, or any classes or ' coin- i; 
munitics, as the insertion of any such statutory clause, apart from the ;; ; 
impracticability of sati.sfying all varieties of separate interests as at present:..; 
known, will make little for the unity, vigour and cohesion — so ^sential in c- 
all Executive Bodies. In practice, however, as every formation of fhe.-V 
Ministry will be based on the administrative talents of the respective Mem-; ^ 
hers of the Ministry as well as on their qualities of leadership as illustrated o 
in the following they can command in the Legislature, the majority at the 
Head of Government at any time will include in the Ministry a sufficient 
represent.ation of interests harmonizing with the policy of the day. . E is . fe 
only by this means that the country can move healthily in the direction of 
-democratic national government, _ as distinguished from government of 
-stereotyped interests and communities. 
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(it) 7/ there are to be such representattve iltnisters, are the:r respective 
numbers to be prescribed either in the constitution itself or bp inelruciions 
to the <i0iernor*6’cnerof? 

This question does not arise in tick of the opinion expressed in (iii) 
above 

(v) (a) 7 n uhat sense are Ministers to be responsible to the Legislaturet 
(6) Is this responsibiUtij to be eoUeeitteT And if so, 

(e) Is such coUectiie responsibiUty to be recoontsed and expressed in 
the eonsiituttonT 

(а) Afinistors will bo responsiMe to tlio Logislaturo in tbc snmo nay as 
at S\estmmister, subject to the provision of a no-conridcnco vote, as detailed 
in Section 7 (b) below Fandamentally tliov owe tlitir existeiico in office 
to the support of the mijoritv ot the I^fiisKtiire The rcHtionship between 
the Ministry and the I^Rishttiro is of a reciprocal character The Jlinisters 
will (piide the Legislature and will, in turn allow themsches to be guided 
b\ tie sense of tlio Lcgislatun I rom tlcir position of authority and 
intimate knowledge of the working of the machinery of Gorerninent, they 
will gno a lend to the countrv and their dir to-da\ contact with the I^ogis- 
hture will enable them to appreciate how far the legislature can respond 
to their measures 

(б) ind (c) Tho responsibihtj of t!o Ministry to the legislature is to ho 
collective, and this collective nature of the rcspoosibilitj should bo recognized 
and cxprcs'cd in tho constitution Unless responsibility is collective, tho 
SfiRistry cannot govern as a united hod^ CoIIectire responsibilitv alone will 
make for unit} and stead} enforcement of policy Collective respunsibilits 
also involves collective fall, and it is the recognition of this fact that lends 
stability to tho ^flnlstry, for colfectno dismissal of tho Ministry is cot 
likely to bo Iightl} conceived by the Lcgulatnre It is easy to break nn 
indmdnal Minuter, it is not so easy to defeat a whole Minutry 

(\i) "What li to be the relaltonthtp of the persons appointed by the 
Oovemor General to aisist him in the odministration of the “reserved*' 
portfolios fo— 

(а) the legislature J— -Are they, oz , to he or become members of one 
or other Chamber vith the usuof rights os such to tpeal. ond vote, 
or are they merely to have the right to speal in either Chamber, irifh 
no poicer to vote * 

(б) The Council of Ministers »—lrc they, e g , to attend all Meetings 
of Ministers or only ichen direct'd to do so by the Govemor^General t 

(o) The rel-vtionvhip of the persons appointed by tho Govemor-Genoral 
<0 asvisl him in the administration of the Jlcscrved ” portfolios to tho 
ly'gidvturc will Ito similar to tho relationship of anv other Ministers, that 
M they will have tho usuni right, ns Members of cither House, to speak 
and vote 

(b) There should Ikj no feparite Council of ‘Ministers of “ ne*!orTed ” 
I) partmenta ns distinct from other ^linisters of the Cabinet Tliey vnll 
be in charge of tho special “nesirvcd” portfolica hut thev will att< nd all 
mwliwgv of the Cabinet SimilntU, the wlole Cabinet will liavo an advisory 
aoic*» III ijio considerntion of matters connected with tho “ Kesorved ” Dc- 
partmrnti the final decision of which may however, lie with the Governor* 
bcneral The coalescing of the (no parta of the administration will bo the 
tougbevt problem of the IVleral Government, the solution of which can bo 
• ad onlv in tho frequent coming together for consultation of all tlmisters— • 
** llev-fretl " and other*— unuer the I'reaidencv of the Prime Slmister, as is 
tie caw m any unitary Calinrt Iloutino matters will of course, ho dealt 
Kith It tins Menilwr in charge of each Pepartment 

(ni) Ceidd the eonshtiition tfset/ as distmet from eonrfitutional usagr 
or} pmcfirr, apfropnatelj purport to prererthe and deAne— 

(o) TAe rirrvmstances in irhtrK a Ministry ts to be held to retain 
cf to Artre leif <Ar ronfiitenee of tie T'gntature and in vhieh t# i. 
or not juifilfid in retaintny ejfcef 
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(h) The circumstances in tvhich “ in the intpreito ^ 

aaveisc vote siiouia not .. . necessarily involve the resignation of 


f V Federal 

Section 3p~havino regard to the fact that, in general in 
Ta ham entary systems of Government an adverse vote does not neces- 
sarily involve a Ministry’s resignation f 


(c) Whether or not a Ministry would, he justified in retaining offipe 

if on any given matter they are accorded the support of one Ghamher 
hut denied that of the other? i^iwnvcr 


(a) This must bo left to tho discretion of the Ministry, and the Ministry 
in special circumstances may do well to be guided by the Governor-General. 

‘^dverse vote should not necessarily involve the resignation of a 
Ministry, liie constitution should provide for a distinct clause to the effect 
tliat a direct vote of no-confidence in the Ministry alone will force the 
resignation of tho Hrinistrj, It must bo I'ecognised at the same time that 
aittiough the requisite percentage of votes in faimur of a no-confidence motion 
may not bo available, frequent adverse votes by bare majority should induce 
resignation because of the fact that constant hindrances may vitiate the 
smooth woi’king of the Government, and it would he in the interest both of 
the country and the Ministry that there should be a change. Wliere a 
Ministry insists upon remaining in power in spite of constant defeats, the 
•Governor-General will have the power, under the Instrument of Instructions, 
to advise the Sfinistry to resign or to dissolve the House on the advice of the 
Prime Minister as circumstances may demand. 


(c) In the circumstance, the vote of n joint session of both Houses should 
he invited; and in the event of a direct vote of censure not maturing, 
the question whether or not a Ministry would be justified in retaining office, 
if on any given matter the joint session refuses to support tbe Ministry, 
should he left to the Cabinet as detailed in (b) above. 

(viii) Would stability be secured in practice by an express provision in 
.the constitution that a vote of no-confidence in the Ministry is not effective 
unless it is carried by a vote of not less than two-thirds (or some other 
arbitrarily fixed proportion) of the members present and voting (or of the 
total membership of one or both Chambers)? 


Yes. Stability will be ensured if it is provided that a vote of no- 
. confidence in the Ministry will not be effective unless it is carried by a vote 
of not less than two-thirds of the Members of the Legislature present, both 
'houses voting together. 

(ix) Is it possible to secure, without impairing the unity of the Legislature, 
•ihc expressed desire of the States that their representatives should talce no 
jiart in the discussion of Lritish-Indian affairs? 

If so, would this be satisfactorily effected by providing in the constitution 
that all purely JBriiish-Indian matters should stand referred to a Committee 
consisting of all the British-Indian representatives or to a standing com- 
.mittee of them? 


Would it he possible to exclude the representatives of the States from 
voting on any such British-Indian matter which the Ministry, having experi- 
enced or anticipating an adverse decision from the British-Indian repre- 
sentatives, decided to bring before the Legislature as a whole as a matter o; 

confidence? ,, 

Vp<? Tbe express desire of tbe States that their representatives shouia 
take no part in the discussion of British-Indian affairs should be expressly 
provided ^for in the constitution. Interference in the internal affairs of 
the States could only he prevented thus. All purely 

ctopd referred to a Committee consisting of all the Britisn-rnma 
Ss provision will apply to \oth tie 
^ of the States cannot, however, be excluded from voting 

’Xn a diS motion of no-confidence is to be brought forward for the 
fhflt thev have an influence in the formation of the Ministry; but t y 
take plrt'in matters of exclusively British-Indian oonoarn on 
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ill* anlicipatiofi that from tho discussion may anso the question of want ot 
«jnfi(lonce Tho “ no-confidenco ” resolution should bo a definite motion, 
wparately brought forward 

Head VI 

ThirniDCTioN or LECtsutn'r Powfus BcrwrEV rnr FrcERAt avd Provincial 
L cnsLATUBrs fiffct iv the Stater op IjEcislation REL.mNo to 
Fedeiul Scdjects 


(i) Is the eonstitution io detlare in ferns that the legnJative poirers of 
ihc Federnl Legislaiure and of the Proune^al Legislature are confined 
rcipeettvely io the spheres of Federal (and Central) subjects and Provtneial 
subjects r 

{Vote Under ffce present Coremmenf of India Act, if tnfl he 
remembered, fAe combined effect of Sections €5, ond SOa, nay he 
broadly stated as being that there ts no statutory distinction beliceen 
the extent of the legistattve potcer of the Central Legislaiure and the 
legislature of a I’rotince, except that the competence of the latter 
does not extend bevond the prottneial boundaries lIAiIe, therefore, 
fAerc are proiuions* desit^ned to ensure that icifAouf the previous 
assent of f* “■ ^ jAolI miodc fAc sphere 

assigned to • fccfs under fAe Devolution 

liuks, the • * • the Act of 1010, that no 

Aef ' ground that if coidd be 

roll liy enneteu oniy oy me vmn /in uj/ufiiative anstcer to thi* gues» 
lion icould, therefore, alter this position) 

\c» 

Vofe Tho autonomv of Propinccs postulates this distinction If 
n case arises wlierem tho respcctiio nuthontr of ono or tho other is 
in douH, the Fedorit Gorernment mil m tho first instance, decido 
whether tho sphere of influenco in regard to that particular matter is 
ledoral or Prouncial pronded that tho Pronnee wiH have tlio option 
of taking the matter to tho Icdcral Court if it so desired Tl o distinc- 
tion becomes nil tho moro necessary because of tbo nature of soiereign 
autonomy of tho Indian Slates 


(ii) irAerc are ihc residual legislative pojrers to he t 

Tho residual logislatire powers should ho with tho Federal Government 
in regard to Provinces but not with regard to tlu Indian States The 
Prouners so far hare l>ocn under the eontro! of tlio Lnitary Cintral Govern- 
niont nho mil under tie new constitution release certain powers m favour 
of the Provinces The Provineea in a way, would bo grantees, and cannot, 
therefore, claim residual powers In the case of tho States, it is the States 
that delegate certain sperifiwl authoritv to the Crown onlv for tho Fpecifie 
j nrpesp of bringing about fwlcntion and lieing the reservoir of inherent 
internal sovercignt% thev are entitled to retain nil tho residual power* 

(ill) Jj i< to be taken as aceepfed doctnne that "if i* of the essence of 
tt fedrrd ronififuf i*)n that (he ennetments of the Fedeml legislature neftn^ 
wifAin ifi legal scope j^ouH Jnre full forte and effect throughout all units 
conpriseii in fAe Ifderaiion " (First Deport of Federal Strueiure tub-Com- 
miitee, Sertion S) nnd fAnf roniequenffy Aets of (he Federal Legislaiure 
teaiing to Federal Subjects mil apply propno vigore to the lemfory of 
the ^lutes' Mrnlers of the Federation in fAr rarte iray and to the same 
rrtenl n$ they mil apply to the Prorineeif 


\rs Fnactinents of the Feileral I/egislnture acting within its le^al 
-epe should onlinarily have full force and elTeet thmoglont all units tom- 
5 n*irg the feileration Tins will nnplr to the Provinces wtthonl donht* 
In lie ra«e of tie ‘States however if thev show reluctance in the matter 
^e remedy is for then to adopt the fcsleral laws as their own without anv 

• Section C7 (2), aaoset (i), fii), and (ui) “ 
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riKKlirii'iitinii, S{> <!>a( 
Fi’tlt’r.ii ion. 


tlioro may 


l>o no <!iV.imilari(y in Iho application of 


(i\ i /.ill, i/ f/u’ ft, ^fitifi (i^ 111 

iirr l/it /‘ 4 (ti flit * 4 Htl }*t ii\'ir rttif /.I'lft.ijflt to 

nuii ht fittirtVi (,f J,4 Iiiifutthr, ■ If so, in what 
srliiif fitf tisjiii-fi of fuii'frrtf); 


>/iu<riO in till' itffii nuiiive, 
iifiiin ill ititi/ rrsjirrt con- 
trspriii nr in rclrifion to 


y.-,; til,, ronrnrn-nt powor.-i of l-nFInfiori v.ilJ ohn-fly la- in relation to: — 
(}) Sit}i;r<ti on which H i<. com.titntfonnlly vn?u] for both Icju'slatures 
to j>;i‘ . F.'nv^ relatin** to bani.rnittcy, property, eivil and 

ei'iiiiitj.sl iiuv prt>( .-diir*'- tir pr.n'incial trade, fraflic and cont- 
nitinu-.if n.ji'.. 


('.!) of a .MK’trd or '* t'.elfnre ” tmtnre tvliicl), 

tial, li.e.e e.n rin-Inflia iinixut.nnco r*'jninn>> Fedorai 
noji irsr. . pio'iihitiori of intoxie.an!*:, (ondition'i 
in r<-!nt»on ?<■! Ison’ itij.;. in'inrntna*, et'". 


aitliouf^h i)rovin- 
legi.slation, c.ff., 
of hdiour c’hiK'-os 


to 


iv) // (lit it/t'i loif/rr tt.frr (irr In 
jorroff iinii'inrln/ f/nrs in: ti.r 

V 


//»• foncnrjfni 
.otiar xitlijrct ' 


jintrcr.i die frilrrtil lan'S 


(•.i> /f //.*• nurdittn ,,j nltra vire'- lri/i<Iiitii,n in hr hit • xctufirctij to the 
I'lniit-, i-r 14 <f'iv oi'i/d.irirrj/ firiirfirdfili- ir! trli iroulri jtri rnti the ijiiithlion of 
uUfit \ir> - oriij'n./ or of rr<!rir{uuj trirniivi ntrnrr ir/.i n it t/iic.i itiisc [cL 
tinvr; iinnit of Jmtin Act, Srriinn S', F’) hrt ri;ilit tivi>‘f]. 

’Hh' puc'lton of iiUrn viri-.*, |eni‘’lnlif>n .‘•hottld he left e.vcln.'?ivoly to the 
Conr!x: hut it may he .nttrei-d that the Federal Oovormnont ^ritli regard 
to I'ederal L«‘irii.|.'ition. and the Central fJoverninont ndth regard to Central 
Legi'-latioti. rn:t\’. in (he i!r.‘>f ftisfantv, d«'cid^‘ any fjn(“>tir)fi of this nature, 
letn'ing ahvay- to the other party concerned freedom to tal:o the case to the 
Court*-. 


Jfr-M) VIT. 

.AnjtiN'i.sTiuTJVi; in:r..\Tio.v.s iinTwrfiv rm: Fi;ni:t»u, GovnaN-JirNT. xm; States, 

.AXn THE PnOVI.VCKS. 

(t) hi relation to I’rdrral trhaf jiTcrifcIi/ to he the range of 

of ndininhlrnlivr authoritti cTcrcisahlc hg the Fcilcrol Oovermncuf over the 
iinit.f of the I’rilcrcttion ? 

The range of adnu’nistrativo authority oxorcisablc by tbo Federal Govern-^ 
ment over the nnits of the federation in relation to federal sidjjocts should he 
full, hut it ic .suggested that in tho interest of smooth and frictionle.ss trork- 
ing, the units may exoreiso this authority n.s a^jents of the Federal 
Government. 

(ii) In relation to Federal Suhfcct.’s, {.<; antj distinction to he drawn hcfwccn 
the extent of the authoriiu exercisable by the Federal Government over the 
Provincial Governments on the one hand and the States Govermnents on 
the other? 

If it is intended that tho Federal Government, by a direct machinery, irill 
excTciso authority in relation to federal subjects in the Provinces, the States 
would insist that they should be left to exercise this authority themselves 
as agents of tho Federal Government. They may not object to a proviso- 
that^he Federal Government may detail an officer to exercise thar authority 
in a State that may fail to carry out this administrative obligation. The- 
question whether a particular State has failed in its obligation should he left 
to the Federal Court. 

<iii) In relation to Central Subjects, is the authority exercisable by tfic 
Federal Government over Provincial Government to _ be the sarne in 
extent and character as that exercisable over the Provinces in relation to’ 
Federal Subjects? 

Yes. 
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(ir) In Tfhiion io rrouncifli SuVjtcts, ti iht Ttderal Government to be 
tmpoteereJ to eieretse any supervision andjor eontfol over the administration 
of these suUfeets by Provincial GorerjimenUt If ‘o, over what subjects or 
tlasses of subjects andfor for ichat j>iir/>o5e»f 

far fls possible tliore rIiouM 1>p no snpenision and control by tlie 
I-pil<nI (lOTenniient in rchtion to Provinonl subjects In relation to tho 
intrrml affairs of tl o Stales tlio Feiliral Government will liave notlunc 
to do Tlip ijiipfition of siijiervismn or control sboiild really arise only uj 
csK-s of Miter prov incial differences 


hrad vm 

InP Fpnrna. Court 

(i) Bhfiiihl members of the Federal Court he appointed ^y the Croim and 
on tfAal tenure i 

All ludECR will bo appointed by tbo Gnrernor General on tlio ndiieo of tlio 
FiecutiTc Council 

Jiid"es will 1)0 appointed without limit of lime, and will not bo remor- 
•tie liofore tl e retiring pge exoopt by resolution of liolli bouses ond that only 
on charges 

(ii) ^/ohH fAr Coiiri Aoie on oriymol o««f an tipjelhitr jiiri«djff/on, nr 
only on appeVatef 

Only Apiiellato Jurisdiction 

<uO 9Aottll the Court have on CTclutire on<j«nol jiirMiliction, c r , in 
the follovinij matters (non /uiticiotfe matters heifiO rrrhidril) 

(a) dijpiilrs between the Ferferri/ioii ond a ,9/nfe or n Province in 
ony fnofier tnrofciny the intrrjiretation of the constitution 
(h) disputei lelween tiro stales two Provineeif or a Ftate and a 
rropinre m ony matter involving the interpretation of the 
fonititution 

(f) the interpretation of ngreementi leftreen the Federal Goiern- 
went find o ^/ofe or a Proiinee, nr tefireen two states or two 
Vrovinees, or Irtireen a SMe and a iVonnrr, ond any Tuejfion ofii 
my tAereunder 
in regard to (a), (A) and (r) 

(lO SAoufd the Court have on eieluJire appellate junsdiefion from filate 
Courts and Prorinffal TZioA Courfi, c g , tn ony matter involving the tnfer- 
jrctofTon of the. cooititution 

le»— in any matter inrolrinR tbo interpretation of tbo constitution 

(t) '?Aould proruion be made for speriat references by the Gotemor- 
Cetieml to the Court as under 5effion 4 of the Judicial Commitfre Act, 

\v* 

fn) ^ArtuH fAerr he a right of appeal from the Federal Court to tfe 
rriiTf Cmineil oi of n«?Af or by leave of the Court the right of the tVoirn 
t« oronf tpectol leave to o;»7>rfiI to he f>rrserred in all rases t 

iropition jAouhf le made tor the rnforeemrnt of the judgments 
rf ne Courti in (hr Plaits ond in the Prortneei resperitrrlyf 

No «pp«>al to the T’rirv Clmneil Imt the nght of tl e Crown to Rrant 
Vare to anpoal to lie jiirserTed m rII cases In rasc^ of failure of 
ear ^yfnent of tie tuiljrments of the Courts in lb« Slates and in tie 
lnitior« rrspertiTelv the F«leral OoTernment will tale mensun-s to 

Moiy tl etn Tin* <]Ue«lian wlietlier or not then* has Iieen n failtiro lieing 
nl ti^ Frlwsl * jti‘tir»a!le matter, will Ic within tie c«mp»lenc« 

*• T c ~m , 
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ANNEXURE 18, 

Note on the position of the so-caleed smaller States. 


By the Baja of Korea. 


The so-called smaller States have a feeling of genuine apprehension that 
in the Federal Houses of sniall sizes their interests may not receive adequate 
and legitimate insurance because of their meagre strength in them. In 
regard to^ the Upper House where a variety of indefinite factors will govern 
the question of the apportionment of seats between the States they feel that 
a small House will not afford them sufficient scope for their proper repre- 
sentation.^ The paucity of seats and the priority of the claims of the bigger 
princes will hardly make it possible for them to have such a numerical 
strength as they may he entitled to in consideration of their resources and 
general importance. This anxiety is not so actuate in the case of the Lower 
House, where a definite prineinle of representation has been agreed upon, 
namely, population. Nevertheless, a larger Lower House than 350 would 
also bo a necessity if the various interests comprising the so-called lesser 
States’ groups are to receive their fair renresentation, and also for main- 
taining the requisite balance in the relative strength of the two Houses, 
when the Upper House is enlarged. 

In view of the difficultv in the distribution of seats in a small House, 
a claim has been made bv H. H. the Chief Rahib of Sangli, for 150 seats for 
the States’ renresentation in tho Upper House, and T entirely associate 
myself with it. The difficulty of making adeouate provision for .special 
constituencies in small Houses has also been realised by some of tho Lritisli 
Indian delegates, and thev too have similaidy urged tho necessity and desir- 
ability of having comparatively larger Houses. 

Allotment of 125 seats for all' the States will hardlv moot the require- 
ments of the situation, much less will the provision of 100 .seats ns sugge.sted 
by some. This figure of 125 has been coneeiyed under tbe belief that the 
model of the constitution of the Ch.ambor of Princes will also prove suitable 
and acceptable to all concerned in the framing of tbe structure of tho Upper 
Feder.al House. It is sought to provide 109 seats to tbe permanent members 
who have at present direct representation in their own right, and 12 
to the five groups in the second class who are represented through repre- 
sentative members, and 4 to tbe third class group comprising estates and 
jagirs who have at present no representation whatsoever. 

It may be submitted here that the constitution of tbe Ohambor of Princes 
does not appear to be founded on a iust and eouitable basis so far ns the 
claim of tho first few big States and some of the second class States arc 


concerned. As a result of the existence of this improper classification some 
of tbe bigger States have uer.sistentlv disas.sociated tbem.selves from the 
Chamber, and tbe smaller States have also been protesting against tlicii 
exclusion from tho Chamber in their own riorlit. in consenuence of the imposi- 
tion of invidious distinctions and unfair discriminations. Rcvornl members 


of tho Chamber of Princes in their own right have been admitted into the 
Chamber primarily in consideration of their salutes. Some have received 
permanent representation in virtue of their enjoAnna both of tbe.se nnalifi- 
cations. In respect of this class of States who constitute the maior bulb of 
tbe Chamber, tbe smaller States have nothing to sav. but ns regards those 
wtose eligibilitv to -permanent representation in tbe Chamber is based merelv 
on salutes for so-c.alled higher degree of internal autonomv. wbieb in manv 
cn.ses is not at all of a superior order than that posse.ssed bv m.anv of the 
.■second class States, it is felt that tbe discrimination is unfair, specially where 
the .absence of salute in tbe case of some of the smaller States is coiinfer- 
bnlancod by greater resources, bigger area and larger population. 

Salutes it is submitted should not bo the sole criterion or oven the 
principle criterion for individual representation in the Federal 

the per-son or hou.se of the ruler, and they are no index to the chara for 
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ilio Slato which IS more nppropriatoli represented hy other hetors such as 
rrsoiirccs, area nml population, etc 

Many second class Rtites ns I hiso submitletl, enjoy intern'll autonomy 
winch 18 m no wny inferior to that enjoyed |»^ the simllcr States in (ho first 
class, and where there exist difTcronces tlitj occur not so much oivinR to the 
inherent chancier of the State or States concerned, but to the sarying 
Vo\icies adopted by tbo diHercnb Local Gorcrniocnts in recognising tbo status 
and po«cr of the States under them 

As a result of tho recognition of tic existing unfair discriniinatinns 
between some of tho first and second clx«a States in tho Chnmt^r, a Stale 
was recently promoted from tho second tIo«3 to tho first cln«s, and further 
inrcstigationa aro being instituted by the Gorernment to ascertain what 
other States aro labouring under a similar injustico and to rectify their 
anomalous positions In consequence of tins enquiry sorcral States of tho 
second class aro expected to bo accorded llicir rightful position in tho first 
chss Tlioso po'isiblo promotions hoTo to bo kept in view, and Ixnring in 
mind tho fact that tho present strengtb of 12 rcprosontatucs of tho smalhr 
States which is hardly just or adequate, mil tiecil cnhanceiTU nt aiiil that 
representation will hnau to I»o provideil for tho third class t,roup of 1 stales, 
1 submit that tho caso for a I irgcr Ilonsu is obvious 

Tho anomalies in tho constitution of tho Chanilicr of I'nnccs aro iinnifist, 
and their reprwluction in tho 1 edcral Upper llnnsy will be rumous to tho 
interests ami just aspirations of tlio smaller States Ilcru 1 wish to piiint 
out that whereas tho ClmmlH-r of Pnmxs is a consultitiio and ndiisory 
Iiody, the Federal ChamUrs niU bo legislatiao 1.ck1iis, wliilo tho imalkr 
Stnt^ could, 111 the Chumixr of Prinec'*, endure (he injustices iniUNliod in 
lU ronstitution and its coiiscxjuouecs. (Iic> cm hnrdlv alfurd to do this in 
tho caso of a licgulatiro Chamber, whoso decisions will haao a vital and for 
reaching elTect on their interests 

ilowovcr, as tho apportionment of scats belwceo tho States inter le is 
pnipoicd to bo taken up in tho first instaiico bv tho Chamber, I do nut 
projxkm to cxjiatiatu on this subject any further than is neceisar) to cloarly 
state tlio present position in regard to tho Chnml>cr nf Princxs, and iinntion 
tho culs Its constitution harbours It i*. ixrssiMc though \ar> unlikely, that 
a satisfaclor} solution may bo arrived at without tho intcrccntmii of an out- 
iidtf agency. 

In connection with tho question of xacaut waUi eouv quint on tho 
derision of kwho of tho fctates not to tnt* r tlio I idcrntiun, I tig to suhmit 
that aonio of tho smaller St lies aro opjwiotd to (ho idea of iho seals allotted 
to tliem and mininiiig \araiit licing octuiud, c\cti fir tho time i>eing, liy 
other States or groups of States This may l< j«I to coiiseijm.mt'' whuli may 
bo pn judicial to llicir interests 

For tlio pnsent iii> claim on Iielnlf of tie Fnnller Platis would l<* for a 
tomparaliiel} larger llnusc wliith woiibl inuidu tlio Stites with Hat* 
The I.n«cr lloiiHi mil nisi neeil a corre'-i*omling itufia'<» for tie niainten. 
anro of the iiereKsary hilanco iHtweiii tbo two 11011*4“* and fi r j rri< ntin.» 
tlie nmsiitucncii-s from U.*coming uninaiiagtablo and iiironicnicntly largo in 
ihcir sire 

Aorrmbfr jfnJ, i03l 


ANNFMIIIK n 

nrriirsFVTATiox or Tiir auiuzr **rATxs 

Jfcmomnifum fy flic «/ Stnh 

I ffel It mcutnlx*nt ii|K>n mo m II o interrsts of lie 

L™'.' Jnl I’lWr 81»t- m 


• tsTe (he honour to rertr'cnt at the J*onmt la ' * * 

“ova tlx* broad and tentative views bell It me anl ‘ ^ ' 
to the Tfxed question of reprcscntatiua m tic be«!rra! Je^idat 
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to ])o ncloplod for all colloclivoly. We ai-o cflfior to maintain tho iliclivi- 
dunlity of ilio lljsLatcs as ivolJ, and would not like them to bo grouped with 
. S otato or with llritish India in any manner tliat would efface their 
individnahfy, and there would prohabl.y bo no objection to these very small 
iLslatos being also given a inoasiiro of representation. 

I am sure that those idows will sound a sympathetic chord in tho hearts 
of my fellow delegates at the Ttound Table Conference both from the Indian 
States and British India and that the justice of our claims will bo recognised 
by all concerned. 

Uth Ocioher, IDSl. 


ANNEXUKE 20. 

Noth on 'rnn rosiTioN oi’ Tiin sunmcTs or Inuian Status in the futuke 

CONSTITUTION OF InDIA. 

2hj J)i\ian Jiohodur M. liomarhonOra Boo. 

In the Third Boiiort of tho Federal Structure Committee an attempt 
has been made to fill in the outline of tho Federal Constitution for Greater 
India sketched in the Second illeport of the sub-Coimuitteo dated 15th 
January, 1031. In a consideration of this Beport^ I should like to invite 
tho attention of tho members of this Conference to a matter of fundamental 
importance. The sub-committee did not give any attention to the position 
of tho people of tho Indian States in tho new constitution and the necessary 
safeguards for protecting their rights and liberties. In a memorandum 
which was circulated by me during the sittings, of the First Session of the 
India Bound Table Conference (printed at pages 183 — 186 of the Report of 
tho Minorities sub-Committee), I drew the attention of the Conference to 
tin's subject and contended tliat a Federal Constitution for the whole of 
India must materially affect the status and position of the people of 
tho Indian vStates. I also suggested that tho rights and obligations of tho 
citizens of the Federating States and of British Indian Provinces to the 
new Federal Government of United India should be carefully examined 
and clearly defined, and that certain fundamental rights should be embodied 
in the constitution and also that the necossai-y judicial machinery for 
enforcing tlicse rights should bo set up. During the Plenary Session of 
the Conference held in January last, I also pressed upon tho attention of 
tho Conference the desirability of making provision for the representation 
of the people of the States in the Federal Legislature of tho future, and 
suggested ways and means for the purpose. Their Highnesses the 
Maharajahs of Bikaner and Kashmir, and His Highness the Newab of 
Bhopal Avere pleased to make certain observations in their speeches in 
January last to the effect that fundamental rights ivere already jiossessed by 
the people of their States, and nothing ivas dearer of their hearts than to 
take care of the interests of their “own people. As regards representation in 
the Federal Legislature, the Report of the Federal Structure sub-Committee 
dated 15th January, 1931, expressly stated that the selection of the repre- 
sentatives of the Indian States in the future Indian Legislature was entirely 
a matter for the rulers of the States. The suggestion made by me during 
the Plenary Session that the people of the States should be represented in 
the Legislatures by some method of election did not elicit any response from 
the members of the Indian States Delegation. 

2 I venture, therefore, to again invite the attention of the members 
of tlm Conference to the fact that the Federal Constitution for India, as 
set out in the present Report, has been framed without the representatives 
of the neople of the Indian States being heard in regard to the new 
«.;^^fifntinual structure proposed therein. It cannot be seriously contended 
tS tL people^^^^ the Indian States have no interest or should have no 
in the evolution of a neiv constitutional tie between British India and 
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th« Indian Statos bavd upon tho federal principle Frrry J^finority Com- 
ninnity, Iiowevor ennil WonRinf; to Ilrtti«i> Indi”* has l>o<>n rr‘prr-a’nt<vl nt 
t!in Oonfer^ncp and it m mmt iinfnrtiinato tint tin llritisli Gorornmont 
and the Government of Tndn nhould not linie niado pnuision for the 
rtoresentrttion of seienty million people of tVe In Inn Stafo-i nt llin Confer- 
ence. and tint the reprosentatiici of tlio people of {he Indnn «5tnfe^ Inve 
not Iioen placed in o position to utfzc llieir own enee nt (int Conference 
From the point of view of Rritnli India it la erjinlly cwntial tint the new 
federal constitution ahniill lo set up with the general poo<lirill nnd con 
ciirn ncG of tho people of all tio foderntin'; units Uforeovcr, tho menil>orfl 
of the Federal Structure 6uI>-Committeo «ho are parties to (he ‘v^cond 
Ttef*ort expressed the opinion that their iHeport left open many i*oinls 
nhith laro to Jjo settled after puflic opinma in India has had an oppor 
tunitv of erpressinK itself upon tl em, in order that the eompJehd eon'titii- 
tton may bo | ised on the inreest measure of pul he approval in In In 
In Iheso circumstances I feef it incumbent that I should invite the ntten 
tion of tins Conferenep to such public opinion ns has found eapression amonp 
the people of tho Indian States in regard to tho new eonstitiitinnal striie 
ttiro discus-Sed 1> tlie ledernl Structure Committee Hiiring the last f« w 
montli-s several meetings of tho peo|lo of tie Indian Stales Imie l>eeii Iu?d 
in various parts of the eoiintry, and resolutions have l)een pawd in repre- 
icntatne conferenees ns to how the people of the States slmiild Is* prnt^sfwl 
m a new constitution I f*eg to tnviN Ho atfenfion of tl is Conferenro 
gpeciallv to tlio resolution passed at tho Third Sossmn of tlio Indian Sln(»»s' 
People Confereneo lefd at Itombay on llo dth lOfli niul Ilfh Ttini 1^:11 
In inviting the attention of the Oinference to (Ins re«cliilpoi» I Khniihl not 
be understood ns iM’ing in favour of ever\ one of |h* proj «als emlxuliiH] 
llenln As 8iigc«st«d in mv meinoranduin circiihtcd during tie first 
Session of this Conbroticc and also m my aiHscles nt tie Phnarv CVinfir 
ence I l)ot» (o urge that it will le necessarv to make provision for tie 
following — . 

(1) Federal citirenship nnd fiindomental ngl fs for the people of 
tho States to lie emlwwlieil in the new constitution 

(2) Federal judicial macliinen (o 1^ provnlcil in tie ronstitiitinn lo 
protect tho fimdamental rights of the ftcoiih of the States 

0) nepresoiitation of (ho i>cople of the States nt least in one of lie 
Houses of the Federal I^egislaturo preferably tho leiwer House bv 
some uystem of direct election 

^41 The linking up of tho judiciary m tho Indian States with tho 
Federal Supreme Court 


1 Pvery minority eornmunity »n Hritish India has pressed nt this Confer 
ence that certain fundamental rights should Im prorideil in the niw mnsti 
tution in regntal to safeguarding their position If it is niwestirv to 
emlsvlr theso rights in the new constitution for minorities in liritisli India 
it will Iw* even more neecs-sarr to safeguard tho rights nnd M>erties of the 
people of tic Indian Statis Icdernl ntiwnship is a feature of nil federal 
constitutions nnd the peoplo of the Indinn States ns well ns of llritfih 
India shoiild have their citiicnship rights guarantee*! Is tie law of tie 
fonslilutiori Tlieso fundamental rights have Wn di»nw«e*l in tnv 
memorandum refcrreil to uf*ose nnd als*> during tl o sittings of tl e Mirontlcs 
Committee nnd of tho Federal fitructure Committee The Third Ilri-ut of 
tho Feileral ‘Itnictiire Committee has n »l made any ref. rrnce to t1-e jhisi 
lion of the people of the Ptates under tie pew eonititutien , 

.Moral judicial mnehinerv it i' not clear from tie Rervirt of tl r.svrsi 
*^‘tirtnre Cbmmittcc wl ether the Supreme Court wmd.I intcTTow vn c:.-* 
ff the viol, (, on of anv of tie fundamental riglls wIen (fey are pi 

m the constitution It is necessirr to make th»« r«int unit* eVsr U tl-* 
Inn lamenUl rights of anv aiihjert of an Indian vilate are t? lalM I t tU 
^t'ciijjre awthoritv nf tint «tate alwiuafc pntrcl.en »h n? 1 t-* 

V n It a wt to the Piiprvme ral Court K* , /'Tj-TT #>1« .t 
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is a mnttor of tlio iiitnost impnrintico lo tlio Fedoration as a whole, and 
Dn'ii.sli fiidia is as jmn-h iiilorosfotl as flic iiooplp of tho Stales that a propel 
oonslilution Ija.scd upon u sysfotn of popular oloclion sliould he devised bj' 
the Slai4‘n in sonditi'f tlioir n'proM'Utntivcs to tlio Lower Chainher. Looking 
to (111* slate of pnidie fei'linji; in India, nofliiii/ji; less Ilian a systeiii of direct 
ideelioii would piove aeceptaldo and satisfactory to the people of the 
Indian Stati's, as also to the people of llritisli India. If a .system of election 
is inirodneed in llie Slates, th(*re is no rea.son to donht that the people or 
tlie Indian Stales will identify themselves with their Jlnlens in regard to 
all niatler.s coiniip' hefore tlio Federal Le^ri.slatnro, as local sentiment an 
loyalty to the Jtiilers are still very .sfroiiK in the States. 

It is lo he hoped that the llulers of tho Indian States and their 
i\linister.s pre.sent at this Conference will .secure tho liearty co-operation a^na 
goodwill of their own people l.y innicing all iieee.ssary conee.ssions for W 
n'C'ognition of ilu'ir rights and Hherties, .and to satisfy then ogi < 
aspirations in the worlcing of tiie new constitution. 

I'.lth Xovrjilhcr, lOSl. 
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